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ABSTRACT 

A  3-year  research  and  development  project  examined 
ways  to  improve  the  retention  of  special  education  teachers   in  the 
Memphis    (Tennessee)  City  Schools.  Several   individual  studies 
identified  sources  of  dissatisfaction  with  teaching  and  the 
conditions   that  would  encourage  career  longevity  among  teachers. 
Responses  from  470  special  education  and  general  education  teachers 
who  left  their  teaching  positions  from  1990  to   1993  were  analyzed  and 
in-depth  interviews  were  conducted  with  60  of  'these  "exiters." 
Attrition  rates  were  5.8  percent  to  7.9  percent  per  year  for  special 
educators  and  A. 6  percent  to  5.8  percent  for  general  educators.  In 
deciding  to  leave,   51.5  percent  of  special  education  exiters  and  23.2 
percent  of  general  education  exiters  gave  "dissatisfaction  with 
assignment"  as  an  important  reason  for  leaving.  The  study  identified 
four  personnel  areas  as  the  focus  for  strategic  r'anning:    (1)  school 
climate  and  conditions;    (2)  working  conditions  of  school  personnel; 
(3)   relationships  within  the  school  among  all  programs  and  personnel; 
and  (4)   personnel  employment,  assignment,  and  professional 
development  policies  and  practices.   Individual  chapters  of  this 
report  address:   introductory  material;   attrition  rates;   the  screening 
study;   the  study  of  influencing  factors;   the  exiter  study;   the  study 
of  educators'   career  plans;  major  findings  across  the  studies;  and 
strategic  planning.  Attachments  include  questionnaires  and  the 
interview  guide.    (Contains  64  references.)  (DB) 
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Beverly  McCormick,  Principal  at  Wells  Station  Elementary  School. 

Peggy  Reynolds,  Special  Education  Teacher  at  Wooddale  High  School  (recently 
retired  from  teaching  and  now  serving  as  the  Project  Coordinator,  Memphis 
Rotary  Foundation). 

Georganne  W.  Spight,  General  Education  Teacher  at  Middle  College  High  School 
in  Year  1  and  an  Instructional  Facilitator  in  Year  2. 

Rutha  Pegues,  Director  of  Special  Education,  served  on  the  Year  1  Advisory  Panel  but  retired  at 
the  end  of  Year  1  and  was  replaced  on  the  Panel  by  Genevie  DePriest,  who  replaced  Rutha  as  the 
Director  of  Special  Education. 

In  Years  2  and  3,  the  following  representatives  of  the  MCS  were  added  to  form  the 
Advisory/Planning  Panel: 
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Genevieve  DePriest,  Director  of  Special  Education  and  Rutha  Peques' 
replacement. 

Eddie  Gamble,  Special  Education  Teacher  at  Klondike  Elementary  School. 

•  Hazel  Harris,  Special  Education  Supervisor/Manager. 
Rubbie  Patrick  Herring,  Supervisor  for  Bilingual  Education. 
Louis  Holmes,  Principal  at  Georgian  Hills  Junior  High  School. 

.         Barbara  Miller,  Instructional  Supervisor. 

•  Peggy  Sears,  Principal,  Kingsbury  Elementary  School. 

•  Linda  Steen,  parent  representative. 

Steve  Strang,  Special  Education  Teacher  at  Hamilton  High  School  in  1 993-94, 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor  based  at  Fox  Meadows  Center  in  1994- 

95. 

•  Regina  Williams,  parent  representative. 

The  following  persons  served  on  both  the  Advisory  Panel  and  the  Advisory/Planning 
Panel  as  representatives  of  non-MCS  stakeholders: 

Dr.  Wilson  Dietrich,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  at 
Memphis  State  University. 

Dr.  Glenn  A.  Vergason,  Professor  of  Special  Education  Georgia  State  University. 

Dr.  Judy  Smith-Davis,  East  Coast  Executive,  Outreach  Alliance  2000  Project, 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

Gloria  Matta,  Consultant,  Division  of  Special  Education,  Tennessee  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Karl  Murray,  Director  of  the  Comprehensive  System  of  Personnel  Development 
Collaboration  Project  (housed  at  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Reston, 

VA). 
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Basic  employment  statistics  and  descriptive  information  for  teachers  employed  in  the  Memphis 
City  Schools  were  provided  by  Ricks  W.  Mason,  Jr.,  Director,  Division  of  Employment  and 
Placement,  and  Jack  Roberts,  Senior  Systems  Analyst,  Applications  Development. 

Staff  in  the  other  research  organizations  that  were  recipients  of  teacher  retention  awards 
were  generous  with  their  advice  as  we  developed  the  study's  conceptual  model  and  survey 
instruments,  planned  our  analyses,  and  prepared  draft  reports.  These  staff  included:  Drs. 
Russell  Gersten  and  Martha  Morvant,  Eugene  (OR)  Research  Institute;  Drs.  Patrice  Cegelka  and 
Donald  Doorlag,  San  Diego  State  University;  and  Drs.  Peggie  Campeau  and  Roger  E.  Levme, 
American  Institutes  for  Research  (CA). 

Dr.  Erling  E.  Boe,  Professor  of  Education  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  reviewed  and  provided  valuable  input  to  draft  versions  of  the  study's 
conceptual  model. 

Lawrence  Cross  and  Robert  Frary,  faculty  members  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University,  reviewed  drafts  of  the  Comprehensive  Study  Instruments  and  Lawrence 
Cross  provided  advice  concerning  data  analysis. 

Carol  Gatzke,  a  graduate  student  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  assisted  in  interviewing  teachers  for  the  Influencing  Factors  Study  and  conducting 
follow-up  telephone  prompting  calls  for  the  Exiter  Study. 

Staff  at  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  who  contributed  significantly  to  sampling,  data 
collection,  data  analyses,  and  report  preparation  included  Lil  Clark,  Andy  Clayton,  Debbie 
Cross,  George  Dunteman,  Mildred  Duke,  Barbara  Elliott,  Lori  Hill,  Nick  Kinsey,  Pat  Pattillo, 
Sharon  Rowland,  and  Judy  Thorne. 


ABSTRACT 


Improving  the  Retention  of  Special  Education  Teachers 
In  The  Memphis  City  Schools 

From  October  1991  to  December  1994,  the  Memphis  City  Schools  joined  with  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute  (RTI),  based  in  North  Carolina,  in  a  three-year  research  and 
development  project  concerning  the  attrition  of  special  education  teachers  from  the  district's 
schools.  Encompassing  both  research  and  strategic  planning,  the  study  was  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  and  is  one  of  three 
major  investigations  of  this  issue  in  urban  districts  funded  by  the  federal  government.  The 
stimulus,  for  both  the  Department  of  Education  and  Memphis,  is  the  shortage  of  special 
education  teachers  and  the  desire  to  curtail  the  loss  of  talented  teachers  from  the  community  by 
determining  sources  of  dissatisfaction  with  teaching  and  the  conditions  that  would  encourage 
career  longevity  among  teachers.  These  concerns  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools  (MCS) 
administration  pertain  not  only  to  special  education  teachers,  however,  but  to  all  instructional 
personnel  in  the  district. 

Research  Findings 

The  MCS  organized  a  local  A.dvisory/Planning  Panel  of  teachers,  principals,  parents,  and 
central  administration  personnel  to  provide  leadership  for  this  project.  With  the  guidance  of  the 
Panel,  research  studies  gathered  responses  from  several  hundred  special  education  and  general 
education  teachers  who  left  their  MCS  positions  in  1990-91,  1991-92,  and  1992-93.  These 
"exiters"  were  individuals  who  left  their  teaching  positions,  and  almost  all  of  these  left  the  MCS, 
although  a  few  stayed  in  the  district  in  a  non-teaching  capacity  or  moved  from  special  education 
to  general  education  teaching  positions.  The  findings  showed  that  attrition  rates  were  similar  for 
special  educators  and  general  educators.  The  rate  of  attrition  for  special  educators  was  5.8%  to 
7.9%  per  year,  while  the  rate  for  general  educators  was  4.6%  to  5.8%  per  year  (excluding 
retirements  and  deaths). 

Although  attrition  of  special  educators  has  not  been  unusually  elevated  in  Memphis,  as 
general  and  special  education  teachers'  reasons  for  leaving  were  examined,  and  as  the  feelings 
and  perceptions  of  continuing  teachers  surfaced,  the  research  results  revealed  vital  information 
for  improving  schools,  teaching,  and  learning.  While  these  studies  were  in  progress,  the  MCS 
was  engaged  in  districtwide  planning  for  restructuring.  Therefore,  the  findings  about  teachers' 
needs,  views,  and  conditions  began  to  be  useful  long  before  the  project  concluded. 

For  example,  general  and  special  educators  gave  similar  reasons  for  leaving  their 
positions— primarily  personal  and  family  reasons,  dissatisfaction  with  assignments,  and 
retirement-although  special  educators  expressed  greater  dissatisfaction  than  did  general 
educators.  In  deciding  to  leave,  5 1 .5%  of  special  education  exiters  and  23.2%  of  general 
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education  exiters  gave  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  as  either  the  first,  second,  or  third  most 
important  reason  for  leaving. 

As  important  causes  for  decisions  to  leave,  special  educators  cited  problems  with  role 
overload  (class  size  and  range  of  pupil  needs,  too  much  paperwork,  and  lack  of  adequate  support 
staff).  They  also  frequently  cited  "inadequate  support  from  centra!  office  personnel  and 
principals,"  "inappropriate  placement  of  students  with  disabilities,"  "inadequate  facilities  or 
classrooms,"  and  "student  discipline  problems."  Similar  proportions  of  special  and  general 
educators  cited  several  common  factors  associated  with  decisions  to  leave:  lack  of  influence 
over  school/district  policies  and  practices  (8%  of  both  groups);  student  discipline  problems  ( 1 8% 
of  both  groups);  problems  with  parents  (5%  of  both  groups);  and  stress  associated  with  teaching 
( 1 3%  of  special  educators  and  1 7%  of  general  educators). 

Most  teachers  who  left  the  MCS  were  employed  in  the  following  year.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  finding  employment  may  be  a  prerequisite  to  resignation-when  teachers  are  dissatisfied, 
they  begin  to  look  for  other  positions,  and,  when  a  suitable  position  is  found,  they  resign.  Few 
of  the  exiters,  however,  went  into  employment  outside  of  education,  and  few  indicated  that  they 
aspired  to  non-education  occupations. 

Among  special  education  teachers  who  are  continuing  in  the  system,  7%  said  that  they 
"definitely  plan  to  leave  special  education  teaching  as  soon  as  1  can"  in  both  1991-92  and 
1992-93.  (The  proportion  of  special  educators  who  definitely  plan  to  leave  is  similar  to  actual 
special  education  attrition  rates.)  Further,  24%  of  the  1991-92  cohort,  and  16%  of  the  1992-93 
cohort,  said  that  they  would  "probably  continue  until  something  better  comes  along,"  and  19% 
and  16%,  respectively,  said  that  they  were  "undecided  at  this  time."  All  of  this  adds  up  to  a 
potential  attrition  rate  (and  proportion  of  teachers  who  are  less  than  satisfied  in  their  work)  that 
may  vary  between  39%  and  50%  of  special  education  teachers  in  the  district. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  those  who  continued  teaching  in  MCS,  special  and  general 
educators1  primary  reasons  for  staying  in  teaching  related  to  intrinsic  rewards  associated  with 
their  work:  satisfaction  of  working  with  students,  feelings  of  competence  and  success,  job 
satisfaction,  and  job  challenge.  Another  important  factor  is  a  positive  work  environment  created 
by  supportive  principals  and  colleagues.  During  interviews,  teachers  gave  many  examples  of  the 
importance  of  administrator  $'  support  (and,  when  this  support  is  lacking,  it  becomes  a  central 
factor  in  teachers' job  dissatisfaction). 

Generally,  the  findings  of  the  Memphis  research  studies  reflect  conditions  that  are 
similar  to  those  in  other  major  school  systems  (and  certainly  better  than  some).  In  Memphis, 
however,  the  local  Planning/Advisory  Panel  used  research  findings  and  other  information  to  . 
recommend  solutions  to  strategic  issues  involving  personnel. 
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Strategic  Planning 


During  1993  and  1994,  the  Panel  developed  a  vision  of  the  desired  future  for  the  MCS 
and  a  mission  statement  concerning  teachers  and  teaching.  On  this  basis,  the  Panel  identified 
trends,  opportunities,  and  barriers  related  to  achieving  the  vision  and  mission  in  the  district. 
These  activities  led  to  the  identification  of  strategic  personnel  issues  for  the  MCS,  which  the 
Panel  classified  into  four  broad  strategic  areas,  with  goals,  objectives,  and  strategies  for  each: 

1.  School  climate  and  conditions. 

2.  Working  conditions  of  personnel  in  the  schools. 

3.  Relationships  within  the  school  among  all  programs  and  personnel. 

4.  Personnel  employment,  assignment,  and  professional  development  policies  and 
practices. 

In  November  1994,  the  Planning/Advisory  Panel  was  joined  by  68  stakeholders  from  the 
MCS  schools  and  central  administration,  Memphis  Education  Association,  Memphis  State 
University,  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Education,  parents,  and  others  from  the  community, 
for  an  intensive  review  of  the  four  strategic  issue  papers  and  the  addition  of  implementation 
activities,  identification  of  those  responsible  for  authorization  and  implementation,  and 
suggested  time  frames. 

Following  the  November  1994  meeting,  the  four  issue  papers  were  merged  into  a  final 
Strategic  Plan  for  Personnel  Recruitment,  Retention,  and  Professional  Development,  which 
complements  the  Vision  2000:  Strategic  Plan  for  Memphis  City  Schools  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  as  well  as  many  specific  current  initiatives  and  future  plans  of  the  MCS  central 
administration  in  school  redesign  and  restructuring.  In  January  1995,  the  Strategic  Plan  was 
formally  submitted  to  the  MCS  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  has  given  assurances  that  its 
recommendations  will  generally  be  adopted. 

Although  the  project  concluded  in  December  1994,  its  results  are  expected  to  have  a 
lasting  and  positive  impact  on  teaching  and  learning  in  the  MCS.  Panel  members  view  both  the 
process  and  outcomes  as  important.  As  one  panelist  has  stated,  "In  the  beginning,  it  was  hard  for 
teachers  to  believe  that  their  responses  to  research  surveys  would  make  any  difference.  But  the 
teachers'  perceptions  and  the  work  of  the  Panel  have  been  heard  and  understood.  The  MCS  has 
urged  us  on  in  developing  this  plan,  and  the  time  was  exactly  right,  considering  the  district's 
restructuring  and  the  national  climate  for  the  types  of  change  the  plan  suggests.  This  is  an 
example  where  everyone  up  and  down  the  ladder  has  played  a  big  role,  and  our  school  system 
has  been  changing  in  ways  that  allowed  for  that  to  happen." 
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Chapter  1 
Introduction 


m  The  Research  Triangle  Institute  (RTI)  and  its  collaborators  from  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute  and  State  University,  Memphis  State  University,  and  the  National  Comprehensive 

■  .  System  of  Personnel  Development/Collaboration  Institute  joined  with  the  Memphis  City  Schools 

(MCS)  to  undertake  a  three-year  research  effort  to  describe  and  understand  the  broad  range  of 

■  forces  that  are  contributing  to  the  attrition  of  special  and  general  education  teachers  in  the  MCS. 

The  study  of  teacher  attrition  and  retention  is  important  in  this  era  of  special  education 
fl  teacher  shortages.  Many  teachers  do  not  want  to  teach  in  urban  settings  (Feistritzer,  1990)  and 

Haberman  (1987)  reports  that  the  number  of  teachers  leaving  is  markedly  higher  in  urban 

■  schools.  As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Education  (ED)  has  a  substantial  interest  in  issues 
related  to  the  retention  of  special  education  teachers  and  has  funded  three  Cooperative  Studies 

I  that  the  ED  funded  to  study  the  issue  of  retaining  special  education  teachers  in  large  urban 

school  districts.  This  study  is  one  of  those  studies;  the  other  two  studies  were  conducted  by  the 

I  Eugene  (Oregon)  Research  Institute,  San  Diego  State  University,  and  the  American  Institutes  for 

Research  (C  A). 

|  This  report  presents  the  findings  of  RTI's  research.  The  study's  background,  purpose, 

objectives,  research  questions,  and  general  research  approach  are  discussed  in  this  first  chapter. 

■  Also  presented  in  this  chapter  is  the  organization  of  the  remainder  of  this  report. 

I  I.  BACKGROUND 

™  This  background  discussion  is  organized  into  four  parts:  (a)  thv,  status  of  the  shortage 

m  problem  in  both  general  and  special  education;  (b)  the  attrition  of  special  education  teachers; 

™  (c)  difficulties  with  teaching  in  urban  settings;  and  (d)  undesirable  consequences  of  special 

■  education  teacher  shortages. 

m 

o 
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A.       The  Status  of  the  Teacher  Shortage  Problem 

Teacher  retention  and  attrition  are  issues  among  general  educators  as  well  as  soecial 
educators.  For  example,  34%  of  teachers  surveyed  reported  that  they  plan  to  leave  teaching  in 
the  next  5  years  (Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  1988).  Another  concern  is  that  the  most 
academically  able  teachers  are  the  most  likely  to  leave  (Darling-Hammond,  1984;  Murnane, 
Singer,  &  Willett,  1989;  Schlechty  &  Vance,  1983),  and  the  least  likely  to  return  (Murnane  et 
al.,  1989;  Singer,  1993b). 

Studies  of  general  education  teachers  indicate  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  teacher 
attrition.  Some  teachers  leave  because  of  the  conditions  associated  with  teaching,  such  as  inade- 
quate administrative  support,  inadequate  preparation  and  teaching  time,  and  few  opportunities 
for  professional  exchange  (Darling-Hammond,  1984).  Others  leave  because  of  personal  reasons, 
such  as  retirement,  family  obligations,  or  work  opportunities  outside  of  teaching  (Gnssmer  & 
Kirby,  1987).  Furthermore,  the  findings  of  these  studies  indicate  that  teachers'  attrition  rates 
vary  over  time  due  to  age,  experience,  demographic  composition  of  the  teaching  force,  other 
employment  opportunities,  and  the  teaching  environment  (Grissmer  &  Kirby,  1987).  For 
example,  attrition  is  high  for  younger  teachers,  low  for  middle-aged  teachers,  and  high  again  as 
teachers  move  closer  to  retirement  age.  Certain  groups  of  teachers,  such  as  those  scoring  higher 
on  the  NTE,  are  more  likely  to  leave  teaching  (Murnane  et  al.,  1989). 

Though  attrition  is  thought  to  be  higher  among  special  educators  than  general  educators, 
much  less  is  known  about  attrition  among  special  educators  (Billingsley,  1993).  Boe  ( 1991 ) 
estimates  that  total  attrition  among  special  and  general  educators  to  be  8.3%  and  4.3% 
respectively.  In  Virginia,  attrition  among  general  educators  was  6.9%,  whereas  attrition  among 
special  educators  was  1 3.2%  (Cross,  1987).  In  Wisconsin,  similar  findings  were  reported 
(Bogenschild,  Lauritzen,  &  Metzke,  1988).  The  higher  attrition  rate  in  special  education  may  be 
age  related,  due  to  a  higher  proportion  of  younger  teachers  in  special  education  and  the  higher 
proportion  of  young  women  teaching  special  education  (Singer,  1933a). 

According  to  the  Thirteenth  Annua!  Report  to  Congress  ( 1 991 ),  an  additional  29,774 
special  education  teachers  were  needed  to  fill  vacancies  and  replace  non-certified  staff  in  the 
U.S.  during  1 988-89.  Boe  (1991 )  used  the  annual  reports  to  Congress  to  determine  that  the 
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needed  number  of  rully  certified  special  educators  increased  by  over  12,000  (or  74%)  over  a 
recent  four-year  period,  while  the  supply  of  new  teacher  graduates  declined  by  well  over  7,000 


Reasons  for  teacher  shortages  in  special  education  include:  ( 1 )  the  identification  of 
greater  numbers  of  students  with  disabilities;  (2)  a  decline  over  the  past  decade  of  special 
education  teachers  graduating  from  personnel  preparation  programs  (Billingsley,  1993);  (3)  the 
number  of  special  education  graduates  who  do  not  assume  teaching  positions  after  graduation; 
and  (4)  attrition,  since  new  teachers  are  needed  to  replace  teachers  who  leave  (Grissmer  & 
Kirby,  1987). 

B.  Teacher  Retention  and  Attrition  in  Special  Education 

Only  a  handful  of  studies  have  addressed  why  special  education  teachers  actually  leave 
their  positions.  Lawrenson  and  McKinnon  (1982)  reported  "hassles"  with  administrators,  lack  of 
support  from  others,  paperwork,  lack  of  recognition,  insufficient  income,  and  poor  relationships 
with  students  as  reasons  for  leaving  among  ED  teachers.  DangeL  Bunch,  and  Coopman  (1987) 
found  excessive  paperwork  and  meetings  as  the  primary  reason  for  leaving  among  30  former 
teachers  of  the  learning  disabled  (LD).  Bogenschild  et  al.(  1 988)  identified  several  factors  as 
important  to  teacher  retention  among  special  educators  in  Wisconsin,  including  support  from 
administrators  and  parents,  and  the  ability  to  meet  student  needs.  Recently,  Billingsley  and 
Cross  ( 1 99 1 )  investigated  why  286  special  education  teachers  chose  to  stay  in  teaching,  but  leave 
their  special  education  assignments.  The  primary  reasons  cited  for  leaving  special  education 
suggest  that  teachers  transfer  from  special  to  general  education  because  of  lack  of  administrative 
support  and  the  stress  invob' ,  ;   \  working  with  special  education  students. 

C.  Urban  Teaching 

The  number  of  teachers  leaving  teaching  is  markedly  higher  in  urban  schools  (Haberman, 
1987).  Therefore,  maintaining  a  qualified  urban  teaching  force  poses  particular  problems.  Only 
1 2%  of  teachers  indicated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  teach  in  a  large  urban  city  (Feistritzer, 


(34%). 
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1990)  and  urban  teachers  are  more  likely  to  leave  than  teachers  from  other  areas  (Corcoran, 
Walker,  &  White,  1988). 

Lack  of  interest  in  urban  teaching  and  higher  teacher  attrition  rates  in  urban  areas  likely 
result  from  many  of  the  problems  associated  with  working  in  city  schools.  For  example,  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Leadership  (Corcoran  et  al.,  1988)  conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of 
3 1  schools  in  five  urban  settings.  In  this  study,  Corcoran  et  al.  interviewed  over  400  teachers 
and  observed  in  all  settings.  Findings  from  this  study  provide  a  disturbing  picture  of  urban 
schools.  They  suggest  urban  schools  are  physically  sub-standard  and  lack  even  the  basic 
resources  for  teaching,  much  less  new  technologies.  Teachers  in  urban  schools  have  little 
confidence  in  the  supervision  they  receive  and  need  more  assistance  from  administrators, 
particularly  with  discipline  problems.  Urban  teachers  understand  the  cultural  gulf  between  them 
and  their  students  but  are  not  able  to  deal  with  aberrant  students'  behavior  because  of  their  own 
orientations,  skills,  or  lack  of  support  with  discipline. 

D.      Consequences  of  Special  Education  Teacher  Shortages 

There  are  a  number  of  undesirable  consequences  resulting  from  teacher  shortages  in 
special  education.  One  is  the  number  of  unqualified  teachers  hired  to  fill  vacant  positions. 
Schrag  (1990)  estimated  that  up  to  30%  of  special  education  personnel  are  currently  on 
emergency  certificates,  compared  to  10%  in  general  education.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  student 
with  a  disability  could  go  through  his/her  entire  school  experience  without  being  taught  by  a 
certified  special  education  teacher  (Huang,  Morsink,  Baird,  Howe,  Houle,  &  Compton,  1990). 
These  uncertified  teachers  may  have  little  or  no  training  or  experience  in  special  education. 
Although  little  is  known  about  the  effectiveness  of  teachers  who  lack  appropriate  training  and 
educational  experiences,  most  are  likely  to  have  difficulty  designing  and  implementing 
appropriate  instructional  programs.  The  lack  of  qualified  personnel  may  also  result  in  local 
efforts  to  reduce  services  to  students  requiring  special  education  or  raising  class  size  limits.  The 
latter  may  actually  com.ibute  to  the  attrition  problem  given  the  stress  associated  with  increased 
workloads. 
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Promising  strategies  for  increasing  the  number  of  special  educators  are  to  recruit  more 
prospective  teachers  and  to  retain  those  special  educators  already  in  the  teaching  field.  Boe 
( 199 1 )  suggests  that  ret  Jiing  qualified  professionals  is  the  most  promising  approach  to 
minimizing  teacher  shortages  in  special  education  since  attrition  is  the  major  factor  causing  the 
shortage  problem.  Unfortunately,  teacher  retention  and  attrition  have  received  limited  attention 
from  educational  researchers,  particularly  in  special  education. 

The  MCS  faces  the  teacher  retention  and  attrition  problems  generally  associated  with 
large  urban  school  districts.  It  is  the  15th  largest  school  district  in  the  nation;  it  serves  107,819 
students  in  grades  K-12,  has  163  schools,  and  employs  a  total  of  5,225  teachers,  627  of  whom 
are  special  education  teachers  (e.g.,  it  is  much  larger  than  the  Boston,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  San 
Francisco,  Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee  city  school  systems).  The  city  of  Memphis  (TN)  has  a 
population  of  640,000  and  is  the  18th  largest  city  in  the  Nation  (USA  Today,  June  14,  1991 ). 
The  racial  composition  of  the  city's  population  is  55  percent  African  American  and  45  percent 
European  American,  and  the  racial  composition  of  the  students  in  the  MCS  is  80  percent  African 
American  and  20  percent  European  American. 

Memphis  is  located  in  Shelby  County,  which  maintains  its  own  school  system  and  is 
considered  a  suburban  setting.  The  population  growth  over  the  past  ten  years  in  the  general 
population  and  the  Shelby  County  School  System  has  been  dramatic  and  caused  by  newly 
arrived  residents  as  well  as  those  moving  out  of  the  city  limits.  The  racial  composition  of 
students  in  the  Shelby  County  School  System  is  approximately  80  percent  European  American 
and  20  percent  African  American,  as  compared  to  80  percent  African  American  and  20  percent 
European  American  in  the  MCS.  The  school  system  of  choice  for  new  graduates  from  the 
Department  of  Special  Education,  Memphis  State  University  is  the  county  system.  Therefore, 
new  teachers  often  have  to  "settle"  for  employment  in  the  MCS.  Many  maintain  an  active  file 
with  the  Personnel  Department  of  the  Shelby  County  School  System  so  that  they  may  "go  East" 
for  what  they  perceive  as  the  better  teaching  opportunity. 
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II.  PURPOSE,  OBJECTIVES,  AND  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 


The  critical  teacher  shortage  in  special  education,  the  undesirable  consequences 
associated  with  teacher  shortages,  and  the  higher  attrition  rates  among  special  educators  all  point 
to  the  need  to  enhance  teacher  retention,  particularly  in  urban  settings.  The  purposes  of  this 
research  are  to:  (a)  describe  the  broad  range  of  forces,  including  factors  related  to  personnel 
preparation,  that  are  contributing  to  the  attrition  rate  of  special  education  teachers  in  the  MCS  in 
particular,  and  in  urban  schools  in  general;  and  (b)  use  this  new  knowledge  to  develop  a  strategic 
action  plan  to  enhance  teacher  retention  in  the  MCS. 

The  objectives  for  achieving  these  purposes  are  to: 

a.  Develop  and  articulate  a  conceptual  framework  for  describing  and  understanding 
the  complex  variables  that  are  associated  with  teacher  retention  in  the  MCS. 

b.  Identify  and  describe  the  factors  that  influence  teacher  retention  and  attrition  in 
the  MCS  by  surveying: 

•  The  population  of  special  education  teachers  employed  by  the  MCS  in  the 
1991-92  school  year. 

•  The  population  of  special  education  teachers  and  a  comparison  sample  of 
general  education  teachers  employed  by  the  MCS  during  the  1992-93 
school  year. 

•  All  special  education  teachers  and  a  sample  of  general  education  teachers 
who  exit  the  MCS  classroom  teaching  positions  they  held  in  the  1990-91, 
1991-92,  or  1992-93  school  years. 

c.  Determine  teacher  attrition  rates  for  the  1 990-9 1 ,  1 99 1  -92,  and  1 992-93  school 
years. 

d.  Develop  a  five-year  strategic  action  plan,  based  on  project  findings  and  their 
interpretations,  for  implementation  by  the  MCS  and  its  stakeholders  to  support 
and  retain  special  education  teachers. 

e.  Disseminate  research  findings  to  school  administrators,  teachers,  teacher 
educators,  State  and  Federal  administrators  and  policymakers,  the  National  Clear- 
inghouse on  Careers  and  Employment  in  Special  Education,  professional, 
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advocacy  and  parent  networks,  and  communication  systems  in  a  manner  useful  to 
them. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  answers  to  eight  primary  research  questions  were  pursued: 

a.  To  what  extent  are  special  and  general  educators'  intent  to  leave  teaching,  job 
retention,  transfer,  and  exiting  influenced  by:  ( I )  employment  [professional 
qualifications,  work  conditions,  work  rewards,  employability,  commitment]  and 
(2)  personal  [demographics,  family  considerations,  cognitive/affective]  factors? 

b.  From  the  special  educators'  perspective,  what  are  the  specific  reasons/conditions 
for  wanting  to  leave/stay  in  their  current  positions? 

c.  What  are  the  problems  faced  by  special  educators  in  urban  settings,  what  effect 
do  these  problems  have  on  teachers'  work  and  personal  life,  and  what  support  is 
needed  to  help  with  these  problems? 

d.  What  similarities  and  differences  are  there  in  the  correlates  of  commitment,  job 
satisfaction,  attrition,  and  retention  between  general  and  special  educator  groups? 

e.  What  differences  exist  between  general  and  special  educators  in  personal 
variables  (e.g.,  gender,  age  race),  professional  qualifications  (e.g.,  licensure  and 
career  ladders,  sense  of  efficacy),  perceived  work  conditions  (e.g.,  administrative 
and  peer  support,  perceived  stress,  role  conflict),  work  rewards  (e.g.,  intrinsic, 
extrinsic),  commitment  (e.g.,  school,  district,  teaching  field,  teaching  profession), 
perceived  employability,  and  career  plans  (i.e.,  stay,  transfer,  exit)? 

f.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  between  general  and  special  educator 
groups  who  resign  from  teaching  in  the:  (a)  reasons  they  give  for  resigning  from 
teaching;  (b)  activities  they  assume  after  leaving  teaching;  and  (c)  intentions  they 
have  to  return  to  teaching? 

These  primary  questions  were  expanded  into  a  listing  of  over  100  specific  questions  that  were 
used  to  generate  the  questionnaire  items  for  the  various  surveys. 

The  research  design  to  achieve  the  study's  purposes  and  objectives  and  address  its 
research  questions  includes  a  comparison  group  of  general  education  teachers.  This  design 
enabled  us  to  identify  those  attrition  and  retention  variables  that  are  specific  to  special 
education. 
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III.  GENERAL  APPROACH 


The  conduct  of  this  three-year  research  project  was  guided  by  in  Year  1  by  a  13-member 
Advisory  Panel  that  included  representatives  of  MCS*  general  and  special  education  teachers  and 
administrators,  teacher  training  institutions,  the  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
nationally  recognized  experts  on  teacher  retention  issues  and  policies.  This  Panel  was 
established  to  serve  throughout  the  life  of  the  study  in  order  to  help  ensure  its  quality  and 
usefulness. 

At  the  end  of  Year  1 ,  members  of  this  Panel  conducted  a  network  analysis  to  determine 
the  composition  of  the  Strategic  Planning  Team  (SPT)  that  would  conduct  the  strategic  planning 
in  Years  2  and  3.  Based  on  this  network  analysis,  the  Panel  recommended  that  (a)  it's  members 
serve  as  the  core  of  the  Strategic  Planning  Team  (SPT)  and  (b)  that  six  other  persons  be  added  to 
the  SPT  membership  to  provide  greater  representation  of  parents,  general  and  special  education 
supervisors,  and  principals.  This  recommendation  was  accepted  and  the  SPT  was  expanded  to 
19  members.  In  Year  3  two  more  persons  were  added,  resulting  in  a  21 -member  SPT  that 
provided  excellent  representation  of  the  study's  major  stakeholders.  This  Panel  was  renamed  as 
the  Advisory/Strategic  Planning  Panel.  (Members  of  this  Panel  are  listed  in  the 
Acknowledgements  to  this  report.) 

Also  advising  on  the  study  design  and  methodology  were  staff  from  EDfs  Office  of 
Special  Education  Programs  (OSEP)  and  the  three  other  organizations  funded  by  ljD  to  study  the 
issue  of  retaining  special  education  teachers  in  large  urban  school  districts.  The  collaborating 
firms  are  the  Eugene  (Oregon)  Research  Institute  and  San  Diego  State  University  and  its 
subcontractor,  the  American  Institutes  for  Research.  RTI  research  staff  met  eight  times,  and 
communicated  by  telephone  and  mail,  with  staff  in  these  firms  to  exchange  ideas  relative  to 
research  issues,  procedures,  and  findings.  Since  these  firms  are  engaged  in  similar  research  in 
other  large  utban  school  districts,  this  collaboration  aided  in  achieving  a  cumulative 
advancement  in  knowledge  and  practices  relative  to  retaining  and  supporting  special  education 
teachers. 
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This  research  project  had  two  major  components~a  survey  research  component  and  a 
strategic  planning  component.  The  first  two  years  of  the  project  focused  on  the  survey  research 
component.  Planning  for  the  strategic  planning  process  took  place  in  the  second  year,  and  the 
focus  of  the  third  year  was  almost  exclusively  on  the  strategic  planning  component. 

The  survey  rese^.:ch  component  consisted  of  four  studies: 

•  A  Screening  Study  conducted  in  Year  1  to  provide  ( 1 )  a  snapshot  of  the  job 
satisfaction  and  career  plans  of  the  current  special  education  workforce  and  (2)  a 
data  base  for  identifying  a  sample  of  teachers  to  be  interviewed  for  the 
Influencing  Factors  Study.  This  study  was  a  mail  questionnaire  survey  of  all 
MCS  special  education  teachers  employed  in  the  1991-92  school  year. 

•  An  Influencing  Factors  Study  conducted  in  Year  1  to  assist  in:  ( I )  understanding 
the  influences  of  career  plans,  commitment,  and  job  satisfaction  in  a  sample  of 
currently  employed  special  educators;  and  (2)  developing  questionnaire  items  for 
the  other  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  research.  This  study  consisted  of  face-to- 
face  interviews  with  a  purposive  sample  of  the  special  education  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  Screening  Study. 

•  An  Exiter  Study  that  involved  a  series  of  surveys  of  special  and  general  education 
teacners  who  were  identified  as  exiters  from  the  MCS  classroom  positions  they 
held  in  the  1 990-9  L  1991-92,  and  1992-93  school  years.  Data  collection  for  the 
1990-91  cohort  of  the  Exiter  Study  was  completed  in  Year  1.  Analyses  of  these 
data  was  completed  in  Year  2.  The  1991-92  and  1992-93  cohorts  were  surveyed 
in  Years  2  and  3,  respectively.  Each  cohort  that  was  surveyed  included  all  exited 
special  education  teachers  and  a  comparison  sample  of  general  education 
teachers.  Each  survey  gathered  information  about  the  teachers'  background  and 
training,  reasons  for  leaving  their  positions,  and  the  nature  of  their  current  posi- 
tions. 

Exiters  were  defined  as  special  education  teacher*  who  were  employed  in  the 
MCS  but  who  left  their  MCS  special  education  positions,  and/or  general 
education  teachers  who  left  their  MCS  classroom  positions.  Under  this 
definition,  all  who  left  the  MCS  were  considered  exiters.  Teachers  who 
transferred  to  other  positions  in  the  MCS,  e.g.,  teaching  other  subject  areas  or 
serving  as  supervisors  or  administrators,  were  also  classified  as  exiters. 

•  A  Comprehensive  Commitment  and  Retention  Study  was  conducted  in  Year  2, 
and  it  included  all  special  education  teachers  and  a  comparison  sample  of  general 
education  teachers  who  were  employed  in  the  MCS  in  the  1992-93  school  year.  It 
involved  two  mail  questionnaire  surveys,  one  for  special  education  teachers  and 
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one  for  a  comparison  sample  of  general  education  teachers.  These  surveys 
gathered  information  about  teachers'  educational  backgrounds,  training, 
licensure/certiflcation,  career  entry  patterns,  perceptions  of  the  work  environment 
in  the  MCS,  job/career  satisfaction,  and  future  career  plans. 

The  strategic  planning  component  involved  the  development  of  a  five-year  Strategic 
Action  Plan  that  states  the  intentions  of,  and  set  directions  for,  the  MCS  to  enhance  the  retention 
of  special  education  teachers.  Using  the  results  of  the  survey  studies  and  the  "plan-to-plan" 
developed  jointly  by  the  research  team  and  the  Advisory/Strategic  Planning  Panel,  the  Strategic 
Action  Plan  was  developed  in  Years  2  and  3. 

As  an  initial  activity,  a  conceptual  model  was  developed  to  serve  as  a  framework  for 
addressing  the  study's  objectives  and  research  questions  and  guide  the  design  of  these  survey 
studies.  This  conceptual  model  for  attrition  and  retention  has  two  components.  The  first 
component  is  a  schema  for  classifying  teacher  retention,  transfer,  and  attrition  patterns  in  the 
MCS.  The  second  component  lists  those  primary  variables  that  have  been  associated  with 
teacher  retention,  transfer,  and  attrition.  These  components  are  described  below.  This  model 
was  revised  slightly  annually  based  on  the  results  of  each  year's  research  findings.  The  version 
presented  below  is  the  final  version,  which  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  initial  model 
developed  in  Year  1 . 

A.       Retention.  Transfer,  and  Exit  Schema 

To  understand  the  status  of  retention,  transfer,  and  exit  attrition  of  the  MCS  special 
education  teaching  force  in  any  year,  three  major  categories  need  to  be  considered:  ( 1 )  teachers 
remaining  in  the  same  school  and  the  same  assignments  in  the  MCS;  (2)  teachers  transferring  to 
other  special  education  positions  (both  within  and  outside  of  Memphis);  and  (3)  teachers  exiting 
teaching.  Exhibit  1 . 1  provides  a  schematic  representation  of  the  retention,  transfer,  and  exit 
categories  and  a  further  breakdown  of  subcategories. 
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B.       Conceptual  Model  of  the  Influences  of  Teachers'  Career  Decisions 

The  conceptual  model  shown  in  Exhibit  1 .2  provides  an  overview  of  the  primary 
variables  that  are  hypothesized  to  influence  teachers'  career  decisions  and  suggests  possible 
relationships  among  the  major  variables.  The  dependent  variable  Hcareer  decision"  shown  in 
Exhibit  1.2  includes  a  condensed  version  of  the  three  major  options  (i.e.,  stay,  transfer,  exit) 
from  Exhibit  1.1.  This  model  proposes  that  these  career  decisions  are  influenced  by  "external," 
"employment,"  and  "personal"  factors.  (An  elaboration  of  this  model,  which  is  based  on  our 
study  findings,  is  presented  in  Chapter  7. 

External  factors  include  societal,  economic,  and  institutional  variables  that  are  external 
to  the  teacher  and  the  employing  school  district.  These  external  variables  are  hypothesized  to 
have  primarily  an  indirect  effect  on  teachers'  career  decisions  by  influencing  employment  and 
personal  factors.  For  example,  during  difficult  economic  times  teachers  are  less  likely  to  have 
job  opportunities  elsewhere  and  therefore  may  stay  in  their  positions  for  longer  periods. 
S.  Bobbitt  (personal  communication,  1992),  using  a  national  data  base,  reported  that  during  the 
recent  recession,  fewer  teachers  left  their  jobs.  Societal  factors  include  community 
characteristics  and  cultural  norms  and  values.  For  example,  undesirable  or  violent  communities 
or  the  lack  of  prestige  associated  with  teaching  may  cause  some  teachers  to  seek  employment 
alternatives. 

Institutions  that  may  have  an  influence  on  teachers1  career  decisions  include  colleges  and 
universities,  federal  and  state  education  agencies,  and  teache-  unions.  For  example,  strong 
teacher  preparation  programs  may  serve  to  increase  teachers1  skills  and  commitment,  resulting  in 
teachers'  decisions  to  stay.  SEA  requirements  influence  the  work  environment  of  teachers  by 
regulating  (or  failing  to  regulate)  factors  such  as  class  size  and  mix.  Further,  state  regulations 
for  certification  (e.g.,  courses,  test  scores)  sometimes  create  disincentives  for  remaining  in 
special  education  (Smith-Davis,  J.,  Burke,  P.E.,  &  Noel,  M.,  1984).  Teachers  unions  may 
indirectly  influence  teachers'  career  decisions  through  the  modification  of  work  conditions. 
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Special  education  federal  and  state  compliance  requirements  influence  teacher 
attrition/retention  since  these  requirements  often  result  in  role  stress  for  teachers  (Billingsley  & 
Cross,  1991 ).  However,  it  is  not  known  whether  compliance  and  paperwork  requirements  are 
"created  by  federal  regulations  or  (by)  schools*  interpretation  of  them"  (Schipper,  1992,  p.  3). 
Further,  some  school  districts  may  reduce  the  bureaucratic  burden  on  teachers  by  providing 
greater  support  (e.g.,  through  clerical  assistance,  scheduling,  the  use  of  technology). 
Employment  factors  comprise  the  middle  block  of  the  figure,  and  are  hypothesized  to  either 
directly  or  indirectly  influence  teachers'  career  decisions.  Exhibit  1  2  suggests  that  four  major 
employment  factors  influence  teachers*  career  decisions,  including  professional  qualifications, 
work  conditions  and  rewards,  commitment,  and  employability. 

Professional  qualifications  are  comprised  of  teachers1  past  experiences  (e.g.,  educational 
preparation,  prior  work  experiences)  and  present  knowledge  and  skills  that  contribute  to  their 
preparedness  for  their  positions.  Work  conditions  are  comprised  of  both  district  and  school 
environments  as  well  as  teachers'  individual  work  assignments.  District  policies  regarding 
salary,  benefits,  and  personnel  may  influence  attrition.  Other  district  and  school  variables,  such 
as  size,  location  of  district/schools,  level  of  administrative  support,  collegial  and  parent  support, 
and  teacher  autonomy  have  been  linked  to  teachers1  career  decisions.  Specific  assignment 
variables  that  have  been  associated  with  teachers'  career  decisions  include  grade  level  taught, 
age  and  type  of  students  taught,  class  size,  and  teachers'  roles/responsibilities  demands. 

It  is  hypothesized  that  qualified  teachers  working  in  desirable  environments  will  have 
greater  opportunities  to  experience  work  rewards  (e.g.,  professional  fulfillment,  recognition, 
salary).  These  rewards  should  lead  to  increased  levels  of  commitment  (e.g.,  to  school,  district, 
teaching  field,  and  profession),  and  lead  to  decisions  to  stay  in  teaching.  However,  when 
professional  qualifications  and  work  conditions  are  not  as  favorable,  it  is  likely  teachers  will 
experience  fewer  rewards,  which  may  result  in  reduced  commitment.  Whether  or  not  teachers 
actually  leave  may  depend  upon  their  employability  in  other  settings  and  personal  options. 

Personal  variables  (past  and  present)  are  also  hypothesized  to  directly  or  indirectly 
influence  teachers'  career  decisions.  For  example,  teachers  may  decide  to  retire,  stay  home  with 
children,  or  pursue  new  interests  with  minimal  consideration  of  work  factors.  However, 
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personal  factors  such  as  family  responsibilities  may  interact  with  employment  factors.  Teaching 
schedules  (ancillary  reward)  may  be  compatible  with  family  responsibilities,  increasing 
commitment  and  decisions  to  stay. 

The  relationship  between  these  factors  and  teachers'  career  decisions  is  complex, 
involving  many  interactions.  Further,  the  influences  of  these  variables  on  teachers'  career 
decisions  likely  change  and  evolve  over  time,  depending  on  life  circumstances,  priorities,  and 
needs.  It  may  be  that  certain  variables  are  more  important  at  specific  career  stages  than  others. 
Not  every  variable  within  each  block  is  assumed  to  have  a  relationship  with  all  of  the  individual 
variables  across  the  connecting  blocks.  Obviously,  many  other  specific  relations  could  be 
proposed  among  the  individual  variables  both  within  and  across  the  three  factors. 

IV.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  REPORT 

The  attrition  rates  for  the  1990-91,  199 1-92,  and  1992-93  cohorts  of  special  and  general 
education  teachers  employed  in  the  MCS  are  presented  and  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  These 
attrition  rates  were  computed  from  the  employment  flies  maintained  by  the  MCS. 

The  methodology  and  findings  of  the  four  survey  studies  are  presented  and  discussed  in 
separate  chapters  as  follows: 

•  Screening  Study  in  Chapter  3. 

•  Influencing  Factors  Study  in  Chapter  4. 

•  Exiter  Study  (all  three  cohorts)  in  Chapter  5. 

•  Comprehensive  Commitment  and  Retention  Study  in  Chapter  6. 

Findings  across  all  four  of  these  studies  are  summarized  in  Chapter  7.  Conclusions  and 
recommendations  based  on  the  findings  across  all  three  years  of  the  study  are  also  presented  in 
this  chapter. 

The  methodology  and  results  of  the  strategic  planning  activity  are  presented  and 
discussed  in  Chapter  8. 
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Attachment  A  contains  the  "Memphis  City  Special  Education  Questionnaire,"  the  survey 
instrument  used  in  the  Screening  Study. 

Attachment  B  contains  the  open-ended  interview  guide  used  in  the  Influencing  Factors 

Study. 

Attachment  C  contains  both  of  the  questionnaires  used  for  the  1990-91  cohorts  of  the 
Exiter  Study.  One  of  these  questionnaires  was  sent  to  the  general  education  teachers  and  one 
was  sent  to  the  special  education  teachers.  Since  these  questionnaires  (with  appropriate  title 
changes)  were  also  used  for  surveying  the  1991-92  and  1992-93  cohorts,  only  one  set  of 
questionnaires  is  attached. 

Attachment  D  contains  the  questionnaires  used  in  the  Comprehensive  Commitment  and 
Retention  Study. 
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Chapter  2 

Attrition  Rates  sn  the  Memphis  City  Schools 


This  chapter  presents  attrition  rates  for  various  groups  of  MCS  teachers  who  were 
employed  in  the  MCS  during  the  1990-91,  1992-92,  and  1992-93  school-years.  These  rates  were 
computed  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  MCS'  personnel  files  and  the  mail  survey  of  the  exiter 
cohorts  for  these  years. 

In  Exhibit  1 . 1  (see  Chapter  1 ),  we  provided  a  comprehensive  schematic  representation  of 
special  education  teacher  retention,  transfers,  and  attrition  in  the  MCS,  outlining  all  of  the  varied 
possibilities.  A  simplified  representation  of  that  schematic  is  presented  in  Figure  2. 1  below  to 
illustrate  the  definition  of  teacher  attrition  adopted  for  this  study.  First,  we  defined  "stayers."  As 
Figure  2.1  shows,  stayers  are  those  teachers  who  remained  in  their  primary  teaching  positions  in 
the  MCS.  These  "stayers"  included  teachers  who  remained  in  their  previous  year's  assignments, 
or  transferred  to  similar  teaching  positions  in  another  school  within  the  MCS. 

"Exiters"  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  included  only  those  teachers  who  fell  into  one  of 
the  two  categories  defined  in  Figure  2. 1  by  the  boxes  labeled  as  "Leaves  MCS"  or  "Transfers 
Within  MCS."  "Leavers"  include  general  and  special  educators  who  left  the  MCS  employment 
for  any  reason  or  purpose  (e.g.,  to  retire,  to  teach  or  administrate  in  another  district,  to  work  in  a 
non-education  occupation,  or  to  stay  at  home).  "Transfers"  include  general  and  special 
educators  who  are  still  employed  in  the  MCS  but  are  no  longer  teaching  (e.g.,  they  may  have 
moved  to  non-teaching  or  administrative  positions).  Special  educators  who  transferred  to 
teaching  general  education  in  the  MCS,  or  gem  val  educators  who  transferred  to  special 
education  teaching  were  also  included  as  exiters.  We  considered  these  teachers  "outers" 
because  they  substantially  changed  their  primary  assignments.  In  summary,  we  have  a  district 
perspective  of  leavers,  i.e.,  those  who  left  their  primary  teaching  positions  in  the  MCS. 
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To  compute  the  attrition  rates  for  these  "exiters,"  each  school  year  is  denned  by  the  first 
day  of  the  teaching  contract.  The  dates  for  the  three  relevant  school  years  are: 

August  27,  1 990  iinoufih  August  25,  1991  for  the  1990-91  school-year. 

August  26,  1991  through  August  23,  1992  for  the  1991-92  school-year. 

August  24,  1992  through  August  22,  1993  for  the  1992-93  school-year. 
Teachers  who  leave  their  classroom  position  during  the  school  year  are  counted  as  an  "exiter"  for 
that  year.  This  means  that  a  teacher  who  resigns  or  transfers  to  a  new  position  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  school  year  (e.g.,  27  August  1990)  is  counted  as  an  exiter  for  that  year  (e.g.,  the  1990-91 
school  year). 

The  attrition  rates  are  presented  and  discussed  in  Section  I.  Characteristics  of  the  exiters 
are  presented  and  discussed  in  Section  II.  A  summary  statement  is  presented  in  Section  !H. 

1.  ATTRITION  RATES 

Exhibit  2. 1  shows  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  teachers  who  exited  from  the  special 
education,  vocational,  and  general  educr  .    teacher  groups  during  each  of  the  three  school 
years.  This  exhibit  also  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  annual  exit  rates  within  each  teaching 
group  by  four  "exit  categories":  (a)  those  who  remained  in  the  MCS,  (b)  those  who  exited  or 
terminated  their  employment  with  the  MCS,  (c)  those  who  retired,  and  (d)  those  who  died.  As 
noted  in  this  exhibit,  the  attrition  rate  for  special  education  teachers  increased  from  6.6%  in 
1990-91  to  7.0%  in  1991-92  to  8.7%  in  1992-93.  Except  for  vocational  educatior  ^achers 
(whose  rates  declined  from  12.1%  to  8.3%  to  7.7%  over  these  three  years),  this  increasing  trend 
is  reflected  in  the  other  teaching  groups  reported  in  that  exhibit. 

In  all  teaching  groups,  more  than  half  of  the  1990-91  exiters  left  the  MCS  as  opposed  to 
transferring  from  their  classroom  positions  to  other  positions  within  the  MCS.  This  pattern 
continued  over  the  next  two  years  for  special  education  exiters,  whereas  smaller  percentage  of 
the  exiters  in  the  other  teaching  groups  (especially  the  vocational  education  teachers)  left  the 
MCS  in  1991-92  and  1992-93. 


Exhibit  2.2  presents  the  annual  attrition  rates  for  each  of  the  three  school  years  for 
teachers  classified  by  race  within  each  of  the  four  groups  of  teachers  (special  education., 
vocational  education,  other  general  education,  and  all  teachers  combined).  Teachers  who  exited 
because  of  retirement  or  death  were  not  included  in  these  computations.  Two  race  categories 
were  used,  European  American  and  Other  (all  teachers  in  the  "Other"  categories  are  African 
American,  except  for  approximately  five  Asian  American  teachers).  (About  510/o  of  all  MCS 
teachers  are  European  American,  as  compared  to  about  62%  of  the  special  educano.a  teachers). 
!n  addition,  Exhibit  2.2  shows  the  percent  of  each  group  who  leave  the  MCS,  i.e.,  those  teachers 
who  terminate  their  employment  with  the  MCS  as  opposed  to  transferring  to  another  position  in 
the  MCS. 

Compared  to  the  non-European  American  teachers,  larger  percentages  of  European 
American  teachers  exited  their  positions  (for  reasons  other  than  dying  or  retiring),  and  larger 
percentages  of  European  American  teachers  terminated  their  employment  with  the  MCS  as 
opposed  to  transferring  to  another  position  within  the  MCS.  For  example,  in  1990-91,  6.8%  of 
the  European  American  special  education  teachers  exited  their  positions  and  5.4%  left  the  MCS, 
as  compared  to  4.2%  and  2.5%,  respectively,  for  non-European  American  special  education 
teachers  (see  Exhibit  2.2).  This  pattern  was  consistent  over  the  three  years  for  all  four  groups  of 
teachers. 

Exhibit  2.3  shows  the  percent  of  exiters  in  each  of  the  four  teacher  groups  who 
terminated  their  employment  in  the  MCS,  excluding  those  who  left  because  of  death  or 
retirement.  These  figures  show  that  81 .9%  of  all  MCS  teachers  who  exited  their  classroom 
positions  in  1990-91  also  terminated  their  employment  with  the  MCS.  Termination  rates  for 
special  education  teachers  range  from  70%  to  75%.  For  all  three  years,  most  of  the  "exited" 
teachers  in  all  teaching  groups  terminated  employment  as  opposed  to  transferring  from  their 
classroom  positions  to  other  positions  within  the  MCS. 
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II.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EXITERS 


■  In  Exhibit  2.4,  the  special  education  and  general  education  exiters  (excluding  deceased 

■  and  retirees)  are  compared  by  race,  gender,  career  ladder  status,  and  total  teaching  experience. 
The  race  comparisons  show  that  70%  to  78%  of  the  special  and  general  education  exiters  are 

■  European  American  teachers.  Each  year,  the  percentages  of  the  special  education  exiters  who 
are  European  American  were  slightly  higher  than  the  comparable  percentages  for  general 

I  education  teachers. 

The  percentages  of  exiters  who  are  male  are  significantly  lower  than  the  percentages  who 

■  are  female,  especially  for  special  educators  (see  Exhibit  2.4).  These  differences  in  rates  reflect 
the  small  number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  MCS,  i.e.,  only  about  8%  of  the  MCS  special 

■  education  teachers  and  19%  of  the  general  education  teachers  are  male. 

At  least  90%  of  the  exiters  in  both  teacher  groups  either  did  not  participate  in  the  career 
I  ladder  program  or  were  in  the  lowest  level  (Class  I)  of  that  program.  When  compared  to  their 

general  education  peers,  larger  percentages  of  the  special  education  exiters  were  in  the  career 
p  ladder  program  (see  Exhibit  2.4). 

Except  for  general  educators  in  the  1992-93  school-year,  most  of  the  exited  special  and 

■  general  education  teachers  were  experienced  teachers  (i.e.,  they  taught  for  more  than  4  years). 
q  In  1992-93,  percentage  of  experienced  general  education  teachers  dropped  to  39%  from  a  range 

■  of  55%  to  57%  for  the  previous  two  years  (see  Exhibit  2.4). 

m  Exhibit  2.5  compares  the  exiters  who  remained  in  the  MCS  on  these  same  variables. 

™  These  results  show  that:  ( 1 )  the  percentages  of  exited  European  American  special  and  general 

mi  education  teachers  who  are  employed  in  other  positions  in  the  MCS  are  significantly  lower  than 

■  those  of  the  African  American  teachers;  (2)  the  percentages  of  male  exiters  who  remain 

■  employed  in  the  MCS  are  generally  higher  that  those  of  the  females;  and  (3)  the  percentages  of 
^  exited  teachers  who  remained  in  the  MCS  were  higher  for  special  and  general  education  teachers 
A  who  were  in  the  career  ladder  program  than  for  their  peers  who  were  not  in  the  career  ladder 

program. 
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As  shown  in  Exhibit  2.5,  the  annual  percentages  of  exited  "inexperienced"  special  and 
general  teachers  who  remained  in  the  MCS  were  significantly  lower  than  those  of  "experienced" 
teachers,  e.g.,  the  annual  "remaining"  rates  for  inexperienced  teachers  were  less  than  18%  as 
compared  to  annual  rates  of  20%  to  55%  for  exited  "experienced"  teachers. 

Exhibit  2.6  presents  the  mean  age  and  years  of  MCS  experience  for  the  various  catego- 
ries of  exited  teachers.  The  data  in  this  exhibit  provide  further  evidence  that  younger  and  less 
experienced  teachers  leave  their  classroom  positions,  and  terminate  employment  in  the  MCS,  at 
higher  rates  than  their  older  and  more  experienced  peers. 

Exhibit  2.7  show  the  percentages  of  exited  general  and  special  education  teachers  who 
have  a  teaching  endorsement.  (Some  teachers  who  were  reported  as  not  having  an  endorsement 
may  have  had  one  but  let  it  expire.)  In  1990-91,  19.3%  of  the  exited  general  education  teachers 
did  not  have  an  endorsement;  however,  this  figure  dropped  to  7.3%  in  1991-92  and  to  6.9%  in 
1992-93.  The  comparable  annual  percentages  of  exited  special  education  teachers  who  did  not 
have  an  endorsement  were  5.6%,  7.3%,  and  3.9%,  respectively. 

III.  SUMMARY 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  these  attrition  rates  for  the  MCS  to  those  of  other  school 
districts  across  the  nation  because  comparable  data  are  not  available.  For  example,  the  limited 
attrition  data  that  are  available  are  based  on  different  definitions  of  attrition  and  were  gathered 
in  different  years  than  the  present  study.  Clearly,  MCS1  rates  are  not  as  high  as  many  attrition 
rates  reported  in  previous  studies.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  although  these  attrition 
rates  seem  modest,  the  MCS  will  need  to  replace  about  40%  of  its  special  education  teaching 
force  over  the  next  five  years  if  these  annual  rates  persist. 


EXHIBIT  2.1 


Comparison  of  1990-91, 1991-92,  and  1992-93  Dropoat/Exit  Ratw 
for  Various  Group*  of  MCS  Teach«r«* 


1990*91  School  Year 

1991-92  School  Year 

1992-93  School  Year 

Teaching  and  Exit 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Categories 

Total*  Exiting  Exiting 

Totals  Exiting  Exiting 

Totals  Exiting  ExJtfaag 

Special  Education 

622 

41 

6.6% 

629 

44 

7.0% 

646 

56 

8.7% 

Remain  in  MCS 

9 

1.4% 

12 

1.9% 

13 

2.0% 

Exit  MCS 

27 

4.3% 

29 

4.6% 

38 

5.9% 

IXCUlvU 

0.8% 

0 

0.0% 

4 

0.6% 

Deceased 

0 

0.0% 

3 

0.5% 

1 

0.2% 

Vocational 

289 

35 

12.1% 

276 

23 

8.3% 

285 

22 

7.7% 

Remain  in  MCS 

4 

1.7% 

4 

1.4% 

6 

2.1% 

Exit  MCS 

20 

10.7% 

7 

2.5% 

8 

2.8% 

Retired 

11 

3.8% 

11 

4.0% 

8 

2.8% 

Deceased 

0 

0.0% 

1 

0.4% 

0 

0.0% 

Other  General  Ed 

4609 

290 

6.3% 

4532 

367 

8.1% 

4720 

394 

8.4% 

Remain  in  MCS 

34 

0.7% 

91 

2.0% 

30 

0.6% 

Exit  MCS 

165 

3.6% 

180 

4.0% 

244 

5.2% 

Retired 

77 

1.7% 

89 

2.0% 

114 

2.4% 

Deceased 

14 

03% 

7 

0.2% 

6 

0.1% 

AU  General  Ed 

4898 

325 

6.6% 

4808 

390 

8.1% 

5005 

416 

83% 

Remain  in  MCS 

38 

0.8% 

95 

2.0% 

36 

0.7% 

Exit  MCS 

185 

3.8% 

187 

3.9% 

252 

5.0% 

Retired 

88 

1.8% 

100 

2.1 

122 

2.4% 

Deceased 

14 

0.3% 

8 

0.2 

6 

0.1% 

AU  Teachers 

5520 

366 

6.6% 

5437 

434 

8.0% 

5651 

472 

8.4% 

Remain  in  MCS 

47 

0.9% 

107 

2.0% 

49 

0.9% 

Exit  MCS 

212 

3.8% 

216 

4.0% 

290 

5.1% 

Retired 

93 

1.7% 

100 

1.8% 

126 

2.2% 

Deceased 

14 

03% 

11 

2.0% 

7 

0.1% 

*  A  teacher  is  classified  ss  a  leaver  from  special,  general  or  vocational  education  if  he/she  left  his/her  1990-91  (or 
1991-92  or  1992-93)  classroom  position  in  special  education,  general  education,  or  vocational  education 
respectively. 
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EXHIBIT  U. 


Comparbon  of  1990-91, 1991-92,  and  1992-93  MCS  Exit  Rate*  by  Rac* 
(Rates  Do  Not  Include  Deceased  and  Retired  EzMcr*) 


1990-91  School  Year  1991-92  School  Yaar  1992-93  School  Year 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

Teaching  and  Exit                   Percent  Leaving  Percent  Leaving  Percent  Leering 

Categories                   Totals  Exiting  MCS  Total*  Exiting  MCS  Totali  Exiting  MCS 


672 

5  8% 

•/•On/ 

4.3% 

629 

6  5% 

4.6% 

646 

7  9% 

5  <Mf> 

European  American 

382 

6.8% 

5.4% 

392 

82% 

6.6% 

399 

9.3% 

7.5% 

Other** 

240 

42% 

2.5% 

237 

3.8% 

13% 

247 

5.7% 

3.2% 

Vocational 

289 

83%) 

6.9% 

276 

4.0% 

25% 

285 

4.9% 

2.8% 

European  American 

134 

1 A  AOL. 

yirfo 

<  AOL 

Other** 

155 

65% 

52% 

151 

33% 

2.0% 

156 

2.6% 

0.6% 

Other  General  Education 

4609 

4.3% 

3.6% 

4532 

6.0% 

4.0% 

4720 

5.8% 

5.2% 

European  American 

2299 

62% 

5.5% 

2269 

8.8% 

6.9% 

2368 

8.1% 

75% 

Other** 

2310 

25% 

1.6% 

2263 

3.2% 

1.1% 

2352 

35% 

2.9% 

All  General  Education*** 

4*98 

4.6% 

3.8% 

4808 

5.9% 

3.9% 

5005 

5.8% 

5.0% 

European  American 

2433 

6.4% 

5.7% 

2394 

8.6% 

6.7% 

2497 

8.1% 

7.4% 

Othe*** 

2465 

2.7% 

1.9% 

2414 

32% 

1.1% 

2508 

3.4% 

27% 

All  Teachers  Combined 

5520 

4.7% 

3.8% 

5437 

5.9% 

4.0% 

5651 

6.0% 

5.1% 

European  American 

2815 

65% 

5.7% 

2786 

85% 

6.7% 

2896 

83% 

7.4% 

Other** 

2705 

2.8% 

1.9% 

2651 

3.2% 

1.1% 

2755 

3.6% 

2.8% 

NOTE:  All  percents  for  each  achool  year  are  based  on  the  school  year'g  row  totals. 


*      A  teacher  »  classified  at  a  dropout  or  exiter  from  special,  federal,  or  vocational  education  if  he/iftie  left  his/her 
1990-91  (or  1991-92  or  1992*93)  classroom  position  in  special  education,  general  education,  or  vocational 
education  respectively. 

**    The  vast  majority  of  teachers  in  this  category  are  African  Americana. 


♦♦*  Vocational  teacben  and  other  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  13 


Comparison  of  Groape  of  1990-91, 1991-92,  and  1992*93  MCS  Exited  Tucbin* 
By  Whether  They  Remain  or  Leave  the  MCS 
(Dcceaaed  and  Retired  Extter*  Are  Not  Iadaded) 


1990-91  School  Year  1991-92  School  Year  1992-93  School  Year 

Exkera  Exitera  Exitera 


Total 

Leaving 

Total 

Leaving 

Total 

Leaving 

Exiting 

MCS 

Exiting 

MCS 

Exiting 

MCS 

Teaching  Groups 

N 

N(%) 

N 

N(%) 

N 

N(%) 

Special  Education 

36 

27 

(75.0%) 

41 

29  (70.7%) 

51 

38  (74.5%) 

Vocational  Education 

24 

20 

(833%) 

11 

7  (63.6%) 

14 

8  (57.1%) 

Other  General  Education 

199 

165 

(82.9%) 

271 

180  (66.4%) 

274 

244  (89.1%) 

All  General  Education** 

223 

185 

(83.0%) 

282 

187  (663%) 

288 

252  (87.5%) 

All  Teachers  Combined 

259 

212 

(81.9%) 

323 

216  (66.9% 

339 

290  (85.6%) 

A  teacher  is  classified  as  a  dropout  or  exiter  from  special,  general,  or  vocational  education  if  he/she  left  his/her 
1990-91  (or  1991-92  or  1992-93)  classroom  position  in  special  education,  general  education,  or  vocational 
education  respectively. 

The  vast  majority  of  teachers  in  this  category  are  African  Americans. 


EXHIBIT  2.4 


Distributions  of  1990-91, 1991-92,  and  1992-93  MCS  Exited  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers* 
by  Race,  Gender,  Years  of  Experience,  and  Career  Ladder  Status 
(Deceased  end  Retired  Exitsra  Are  Not  Indnded) 


1990-91 SY  Exiters 

1991-92  SY  Exiters 

1992-93  SY  Exiters 

Special 

General 

Special 

General 

Special 

General 

Education  Education 

Education  Education 

Education  £d  nation 

Teacher  Characteristics 

(N«30 

(N«223) 

(N-41) 

<N*282) 

(N«57) 

(N-442) 

Race 

African  American 

25% 

29% 

20% 

27% 

25% 

30% 

European  American 

72% 

70% 

78% 

73% 

73% 

70% 

Other 

3% 

1% 

2% 

0% 

2% 

1% 

Gender 

Male 

0% 

16% 

0% 

16% 

10% 

27% 

Female 

100% 

84% 

100% 

84% 

90% 

73% 

Career  Ladder  Status 

Not  on  ladder 

42% 

67% 

49% 

53% 

49% 

63% 

Class  I 

50% 

27% 

49% 

37% 

41% 

30% 

Class  II 

0% 

2% 

2% 

3% 

4% 

3% 

Class  m 

8% 

4% 

0% 

7% 

6% 

3% 

Total  Teaching  Experience 

4  years  or  less 

36% 

45% 

49% 

46% 

43% 

61% 

More  than  4  years 

64% 

55% 

51% 

54% 

57% 

39% 

NOTE:  Percent*  are  based  oo  column  totals. 


*    A  teacher  is  classified  at  a  leaver  from  special,  general,  or  vocational  education  if  he/the  left  his/her  1990-91  (or 
1991-92  or  1992-93)  classroom  portion  in  special  education,  general  education,  or  vocational  education 

respectively. 
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EXHIBIT  US 


Comparison  of  1990-91, 1991-92,  and  1992-93  MCS  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers* 
Who  Exit  Bat  Stay  in  the  MCS,  by  Race,  Gender,  Yean  of  Experience,  and  Career  Ladder  Statu 
(Deceased  and  Retired  Extters  Are  Not  Inducted) 


1990-91 SY  Extent  1991-92  SY  Eriters  1992-93  SY  Eaters 

Special  Ed     General  Ed  Special       General  Ed      Special  Ed      General  Ed 

Teacher               Total  Staying  Total  Staying  Total  Staying  Total  Staying  Total  Staying  Total  Staying 

Characteristics          N       %        N       %  N%        N       %        N       %        N  % 


Race 


African  Amer 

9 

44% 

65 

32% 

8 

63% 

77 

65% 

13 

46% 

85 

21% 

European  Anter 

26 

19% 

156 

11% 

32 

19% 

205 

22% 

37 

19% 

202 

9% 

Other 

1 

0% 

2 

0% 

1 

100% 

0 

** 

1 

0% 

1 

0% 

Gender 
Male 
Female 

Career  Ladder  Status 
Not  on  ladder 
Class  I 
Class  LI 
Class  m 

Tool  Teaching  Exper 
4  yean  or  less 
More  than  4  years 


0  36 
36     25%  187 


15 

13% 

149 

18 

28% 

61 

0 

** 

4 

3 

67% 

9 

13 

1% 

100 

23 

35% 

123 

17% 

0 

•* 

17% 

41 

29% 

11% 

20 

20% 

21% 

20 

40% 

50% 

1 

0% 

67% 

0 

** 

14% 

20 

15% 

20% 

21 

43% 

45 

51% 

5 

237 

30% 

46 

150 

14% 

25 

103 

48% 

21 

9 

100% 

2 

20 

80% 

2 

129 

9% 

22 

153 

55% 

29 

60% 

77 

16% 

22% 

211 

11% 

12% 

181 

6% 

29% 

87 

15% 

100% 

10 

50% 

67% 

10 

70% 

18% 

176 

6% 

31% 

112 

23% 

*    A  teacher  iadastified  ai  a  leaver  from  special,  general,  or  vocational  education  if  he/she  kflbuftxx  1990-91  (or 
1991-92  or  1992-93)  classroom  position  in  special  education,  general  education,  or  vocational  education 
respectively. 

**  Division  is  undefined  in  this  case  since  there  are  no  teachers  in  this  category. 
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EXHIBIT  2.6 

Comparison  of  Groups  of  1990-91, 1991-92,  and  1992-93  MCS  Exited  Teechers* 
by  Ago**  and  Yean  of  MCS  Experience 
(DccMMd  and  Retired  Exiters  Are  Not  lododed) 


1990-91  School  Year  . m-91  Scfcool  Year  1992-93  School  Year 

Years  Year*  Years 

Afe     MCS  Age     MCS  Age  MCS 

Teaching  and  Exit          Total  (Years)  Exper  Total  (Years)  Exper  Total  (Years)  Exper 

Categories                    N      Mean    Mean  N      Mean    Mean  N      Mean  Mean 


Special  Education 

36 

37.0 

8.1 

41 

36.4 

6.1 

51 

37.0 

7.4 

Remain  in  MCS 

9 

44.6 

13.2 

12 

42.8 

9.7 

13 

43.8 

13.6 

Exit  MCS 

27 

34.5 

6.5 

29 

33.7 

4.7 

38 

34.7 

5.3 

Vocational 

24 

41.1 

9.8 

11 

45.5 

13.0 

14 

48.6 

12.7 

Remain  in  MCS 

4 

44.8 

15.8 

4 

46.0 

14.3 

6 

45.7 

14.8 

Exit  MCS 

20 

40.4 

8.6 

7 

45.3 

12.4 

8 

50.9 

11.1 

Other  General  Education 

199 

36.0 

7.0 

271 

38.0 

8.2 

274 

36.0 

5.0 

Remain  in  MCS 

34 

48.9 

13.9 

91 

45.4 

14.1 

30 

43.8 

11.8 

Exit  MCS 

165 

33.3 

5.6 

180 

34.2 

4.9 

244 

35.1 

4.1 

All  Teachers  Combined 

259 

36.6 

7.4 

323 

38.0 

8.1 

339 

36.7 

5.7 

Remain  in  MCS 

47 

47.7 

13.9 

107 

45.1 

14.1 

49 

44.0 

12.6 

Exit  MCS 

212 

34.1 

6.0 

216 

34.5 

5.2 

290 

35.4 

4.5 

*    A  teacher  is  classified  as  a  dropoot  or  exiter  from  special,  general,  or  vocational  education  if  he/she  left  his/her 
1990-91  (or  1991-92  or  1992  -93)  classroom  position  to  special  education,  general  education,  or  vocational 
education  respectively. 

**  Ages  were  computed  as  of  1  January  1991  for  the  1990-91  school  year  exiters,  1  January  1992  for  1991-92  school 
year  exhen,  and  1  January  1993  for  1992-93  school  year  exiters. 
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EXHIBIT  2.7 


Comparison  of  1990*91, 1991-92,  and  1992*93  Exited*  Teacher  Group 
by  Endorsement  Status 
(Deceased  and  Retired  Exitera  Are  Not  Included) 


Total  Non-Endorsed  Teachers** 

Teacher  Groape  N  N  % 


Exited  1990-91  Special  Education  Teachen 

36 

2 

5.6% 

Exited  1990-91  General  Education  Teachers 

223 

43 

19.3% 

Exited  1991-92  Special  Education  Teachen 

41 

3 

7.3% 

Exited  1991-92  General  Education  Teachers 

282 

15 

5.3% 

Exited  1992-93  Special  Education  Teachen 

51 

2 

3.9% 

Exited  1992-93  General  Education  Teachers 

288 

20 

6.9% 

*    A  teacher  is  classified  as  a  dropout  or  exiter  from  special,  general,  or  vocational  education  if  be/she  left  his/her 
1990-91  (or  1991-92  or  1992  -93)  classroom  position  in  special  education,  general  education,  or  vocational 
education  respectively. 

*+  Teachers  reported  as  not  having  an  endorsement  may  have  had  one  but  let  it  transpire. 
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Chapter  3 
Screening  Study 


The  purposes  of  the  Screening  Study  were  to:  ( 1 )  provide  an  overview  of  the  job 
satisfaction,  commitment,  and  career  plans  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools  current  special 
education  workforce,  (2)  identify  salient  variables  related  to  satisfaction  and  career  plans  based 
on  responses  to  open-ended  questionnaire  items,  (3)  aid  in  refining  the  conceptual  framework 
and  developing  the  remaining  instruments,  and  (4)  identify  teachers  with  varied  perceptions 
about  special  education  teaching  for  indepth  interviews. 

This  chapter  provides  a  summary  and  synthesis  of  findings  from  this  exploratory  study, 
which  was  conducted  during  the  first  year  of  the  project.  The  study's  methodology  and  findings 
are  pr-.-.'-onted  in  Sections  I  and  II,  respectively.  A  discussion  of  the  findings  is  presented  in 
Section  III.  Referenced  exhibits  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  for  the  reader's 
convenience. 

L  METHODOLOGY  FOR  THE  SCREENING  STUDY 

A  four-page  screening  instrument  was  developed  to  assess  special  education  teachers' 
current  teaching  attitudes,  plans,  and  reasons  for  those  plans.  This  questionnaire  was  reviewed 
by  OSEP  staff,  members  of  the  Advisory/Planning  Panel,  and  staff  at  ERI  and  SDSU.  It  was 
field  tested  with  a  small  sample  of  teachers  in  Virginia.  Also,  key  items  on  this  questionnaire 
had  been  used  in  a  large  survey  of  special  education  teachers  that  was  conducted  last  year  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  A  copy  of  the  Screening  Study  questionnaire,  entitled  "Memphis  City  Special 
Education  Questionnaire,'*  is  in  Attachment  A. 

The  screening  instrument  consisted  of  four  parts.  Part  A  requested  respondents  to 
provide  information  on  their  current  assignments,  including  teaching  areas  (e.g.,  learning 
disabilities,  multiple  disabilities)  and  service  delivery  models  (e.g.,  resource,  self-contained). 
Part  B  consisted  of  10  "attitude"  items  about  teaching.  Part  C  consisted  of  special  education 
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teaching  plans,  how  long  they  planned  to  remain  in  Memphis  and  special  education  teaching  in 
general  as  well  as  what  they  hope  to  be  doing  after  leaving  their  special  education  positions. 
The  last  part  of  the  questionnaire  included  two  open-ended  items.  Respondents  were  asked  "If 
you  want  to  stay  (or  leave)  your  current  special  education  teaching  position,  please  list  your  most 
important  reasons."  The  open-ended  data  was  viewed  to  be  essential  to  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  frame  issues  from  their  own  perspectives. 

In  January  1992,  the  screening  instrument  and  an  introductory  letter  and  description  of 
the  study  were  mailed  to  all  613  of  the  special  education  teachers  employed  by  the  Memphis 
City  Schools.  This  instrument  package  was  mailed  to  the  teachers'  home  addresses.  Follow-up 
mailings  included  a  post-card  reminder  one  week  later,  and  a  second  questionnaire  mailing  to  all 
teachers  who  had  not  responded  within  three  weeks  after  the  initial  mailing.  In  addition,  the  RTI 
project  director  described  the  study's  purpose  and  methodology  at  the  annual  workshop  for  MCS 
special  education  teachers  and  solicited  the  teachers'  cooperation  in  completing  the 
questionnaire.  This  workshop  was  held  one  week  after  the  post-card  reminder  had  been  mailed. 

A  total  of  470  questionnaires  were  completed  for  a  response  rate  of  77%.  Data  obtained 
from  the  completed  questionnaire  were  edited  and  merged  with  background  data  obtained  from 
the  MCS  personnel  files  (e.g.,  age,  gender,  race,  teaching  experience,  career  ladder  status, 
teaching  assignment  area,  grade  levels  taught)  to  develop  the  analysis  file. 

II.  FINDINGS 

A.       Demographic  Characteristics  of  Respondents  and  Non respondents 

Exhibits  3. 1 ,  3.2,  and  3.3  provide  a  comparison  of  respondents  and  nonrespondents  by 
race,  age,  gender,  career  ladder  status,  grade  level(s)  taught,  teaching  experience,  disability  areas 
taught,  and  NTE  scores.  As  shown  in  these  exhibits,  the  respondents  and  nonrespondents  are 
quite  similar  across  these  characteristics. 

The  group  of  respondents  consisted  of  38  males  and  432  females.  Their  average  age  was 
42,  and  they  had  an  average  of  1 2  years  of  teaching  experience  in  the  MCS.  The  race  of  the 
respondents  included  296  European  Americans,  174  non-European  Americans,  and  3  in  the 
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"other"  category.  Elementary  school  teachers  were  in  the  majority  (n=269).  The  number  of 
teachers  assigned  to  middle  and  secondary  schools  were  57,  and  79,  respectively.  Sixty-five 
teachers  wue  assigned  to  special  schools  that  cannot  be  simply  classified  as  being  exclusively 
an  elementary,  middle,  or  high  school. 

Respondents1  current  teaching  assignments  are  outlined  in  Exhibit  3.4  by  teaching  areas 
(e.g.,  learning  disabilities,  multiple  disabilities)  and  service  delivery  models.  As  expected,  the 
largest  percentage  of  teachers  were  assigned  to  classrooms  for  students  with  learning  disabilities 
(n=l  85;  39.4%),  followed  by  teachers  working  with  students  with  educable  mental  retardation 
(n=57;  1 2. 1%).  The  majority  of  teachers  indicated  that  they  taught  in  either  self-contained 
classrooms  (n=l 82;  38.7%)  or  resource  rooms  (n=145;  30.9%). 

B.       Attitudes  Toward  Teaching 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  they  agreed  to  each  often 
questions  concerning  their  attitudes  toward  teaching.  A  principal  axis  factor  analysis  was 
applied  to  the  intercorrelations  among  the  item  ratings.  A  decision  was  made  to  retain  two 
factors  which  collectively  explained  46%  of  the  variance.  The  loading  of  each  item  on  both 
factors  is  presented  in  Exhibit  3.5. 

The  first  factor  is  defined  by  items  that  suggest  overall  commitment  to  special  education 
teaching.  The  second  factor  is  defined  by  items  relating  to  job  satisfaction  in  current  position. 
Means  and  standard  deviations,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  MCS  special  educators  responding 
to  each  of  the  four  response  choices,  are  also  presented  in  Exhibit  3.5.  Internal  consistency 
reliability  coefficients  (Cronbach's  alpha)  were  computed  for  both  the  commitment  and  the  job 
satisfaction  scales.  The  reliability  coefficients  for  the  commitment  and  job  satisfaction  scales 
were  .77  and  .80,  respectively. 

A  review  of  the  individual  items  in  Exhibit  3.5  shows  that  overall  initial  commitment 
among  this  group  of  special  educators  was  high.  Over  80%  of  these  teachers  either  agreed  or 
tended  to  agree  to  the  statement  "when  1  entered  special  education  teaching,  I  planned  to  stay  for 
many  years."  However,  a  smaller  percent  (64%)  of  the  respondents  agreed  or  tended  to  agree 
with  the  statement  that  they  would  choose  special  education  teaching  again.  A  high  percentage 
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of  teachers  indicated  that  they  agreed  or  tended  to  agree  with  the  statements,  "I  am  satisfied  with 
my  present  teaching  position"  (82%),  "I  enjoy  working  in  my  school(s)"  (90%),  and  "I  feel 
successful  and  competent  in  my  present  position"  (92%).  However,  a  smaller  percent  (59%) 
indicated  agreement  that  they  would  "recommend  Memphis  to  others  as  a  good  place  to  teach". 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  factor  analysis  of  the  ten  "attitude"  items,  composite  scales 
were  computed  for  commitment  and  job  satisfaction.  These  composite  scales  were  computed  by 
summing  the  responses  across  the  items  defining  each  scale  as  shown  in  Exhibit  3.5.  In  an  effort 
to  identify  demographic  and  teaching  position  characteristics  associated  with  these  two 
composite  variables,  the  SAS  (Statistical  Analysis  System)  General  Linear  Model  procedure 
(PROC:  GLM)  was  used.  Separate  analyses  were  completed  for  the  commitment  and  job 
satisfaction  scales.  The  following  nine  independent  variables  were  used  in  both  analyses:  race, 
gender,  career  ladder  level,  grade  level  taught,  school  category  (regular  or  special),  area  of 
disability  taught,  years  of  teaching  experience,  and  type  of  service  delivery  model  (e.g.,  itinerant, 
resource  room,  and  self-contained). 

Of  primary  interest  were  F-tests  associated  with  each  of  the  nine  original  variables. 
These  F-tests  can  be  interpreted  as  indicating  whether  a  particular  variable  explained  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable,  after  controlling  for  the  other 
nine  variables.  For  the  commitment  variable,  only  two  independent  variables  were  found  to 
have  significant  F  ratios:  gender (F=4.68,  df=l,  p=  03)  and  teaching  assignment  (F=2.78,  dfH2, 
p=.00 1 ).  The  adjusted  means  for  gender  suggest  that  males  are  significantly  less  committed  to 
special  education  teaching (M=2.80)  than  are  females  (M=3.08). 

For  the  job  satisfaction  composite,  two  independent  variables  were  found  to  have 
significant  F  ratios:  race  (F=24.34,  df=2,  p  .0002)  and  teaching  assignment  (F=3.20,  df=12, p 
.0002).  An  analysis  of  the  adjusted  means  suggest  that  European  Americans  (M=2.86)  are  less 
satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  African  Americans  (M=3.19). 

To  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the  significant  contribution  that  teaching  assignment 
made  to  the  prediction  of  commitment  and  job  satisfaction,  mean  commitment  and  job 
satisfaction  scores  by  the  12  teaching  assignments  are  presented  in  Exhibit  3.6.  The  observed 
means  shown  in  Exhibit  3.6  are  the  means  computed  for  each  group  of  teachers  without  regard 
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to  differences  on  other  variables.  The  adjusted  means  were  computed  using  the  regression 
results  shown  on  the  GLM  output.  These  may  cautiously  be  interpreted  as  commitment  and  job 
satisfaction  means  for  these  groups  of  teachers  after  controlling  for  differences  on  the  other 
independent  variables  used  in  the  GLM  analysis. 

A  review  of  the  means  in  Exhibit  3.6  suggest  that  teachers  in  certain  assignment  areas 
may  be  at  greater  risk  of  leaving.  The  lowest  satisfaction  levels  were  among  teachers  of  speech 
impairments,  educable  mental  retardation,  and  severe/communication  disorders.  Similarly, 
commitment  appears  to  be  lowest  among  teachers  of  students  with  speech  impairments, 
educable  mental  retardation,  deaf/hearing  impairments,  and  severe  behavior/communication 
disorders.  Lower  levels  of  commitment  were  also  found  for  teachers  of  students  with  emotional 
disabilities  and  those  in  homebound/hospitalized  settings.  The  highest  levels  of  commitment 
were  among  teachers  of  students  with  physical  disabilities,  multiple  disabilities,  and  the 
intellectually  gifted.  Job  satisfaction  was  highest  among  teachers  of  students  with  blind/visual 
impairments,  homebound/hospitalized,  and  the  intellectually  gifted. 

C.       Teaching  Plans 

To  understand  respondents'  teaching  plans,  we  asked  them  three  questions:  ( 1 )  how  long 
they  planned  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  (whether  in  or  outside  of  Memphis),  (2) 
how  long  they  planned  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  Memphis,  and  (3)  whether  or 
not  they  planned  to  leave  their  special  education  positions  in  Memphis  anytime  during  the  next 
three  years.  Response  choices  for  the  first  two  questions  included  "definitely  plan  to  leave 
special  education  teaching  as  soon  as  I  can,"  "will  probably  continue  unless  something  better 
comes  along,"  "until  1  am  eligible  for  retirement,"  "as  long  as  1  am  able,"  and  "undecided  at  this 
time."  Response  choices  for  the  third  question  were  yes  or  no.  We  also  asked  those  who  planned 
to  leave  their  special  education  position  in  Memphis  within  the  next  three  years  to  indicate  what 
they  planned  to  be  doing  after  leaving  their  position.  The  teachers'  responses  to  these  questions 
are  summarized  below. 


We  also  analyzed  these  responses  to  determine  if  there  was  a  relationship  between 
teachers'  plans  and  their  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and  commitment.  The  results  of  this  analysis 
are  also  presented  in  this  section. 

I.       Plans  to  Remain  in  Special  Education  Teaching 

Exhibit  3.7  shows  the  response  frequencies,  means,  and  standard  deviations  for 
teachers1  responses  to  the  first  tv/o  questions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  plans  for  remaining  in 
Memphis  and  remaining  in  special  education  teaching  were  similar.  Approximately  half  of  the 
respondents  indicated  a  desire  to  stay  (e.g.,  until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement,  as  long  as  1  am 
able).  Close  to  20%  are  undecided,  while  a  smaller  percentage  planned  to  leave  special 
education  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  the  465  teachers  responding  to  the  question,  "are  you  planning 
to  leave  your  special  education  position  in  Memphis  anytime  during  the  next  three  years,"  123 
(26.5%)  responded  "yes,"  333  (71 .6%)  responded  "no,"  and  9  (1 .9%)  responded  "don't  know." 

To  identify  the  demographic  and  teaching  position  characteristics  associated  with 
teaching  plans,  the  SAS  General  Linear  Model  procedure  was  used.  Separate  analyses  were 
completed  for  plans  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  (in  or  outside  of  Memphis),  plans  to 
remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  Memphis,  and  plans  to  leave  within  the  next  three  years. 
The  following  nine  independent  variables  were  used  in  these  three  analyses:  race,  gender,  career 
ladder  level,  grade  level  taught,  school  category  (regular  or  special),  area  of  disability  taught, 
years  of  teaching  experience,  and  type  of  service  delivery  model. 

For  plans  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  and  special  education  teaching  in 
Memphis,  age  had  a  significant  F  ratio  in  both  cases  (F=22. 11,  df=l ,  p=.0001  for  teaching  in 
special  education  in  or  outside  of  Memphis;  F=21.69,  df=l,  p=.0G01  for  special  education 
teaching  in  Memphis).  This  means  that  younger  teachers  are  more  likely  to  have  plans  to  leave 
than  older  teachers. 

For  plans  to  leave  within  the  next  three  years,  only  teaching  assignment  had  a  significant 
F  ratio  (F=2.32,  df=l  2,  p=.0262).  A  review  of  Exhibit  3.8  shows  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
teachers  of  students  with  emotional  disabilities,  multiple  disabilities,  and  severe 
b  lavior/communication  disorders  plan  to  leave  their  positions  in  the  next  three  years. 


2.  Future  Plans  of  Those  Who  Want  to  Leave 

Exhibit  3.9  outlines  the  future  plans  of  the  120  teachers  (26%  of  respondents) 
who  plan  to  leave  their  positions  within  three  years.  The  largest  percentage  (21.1%)  desire  a 
nonteaching  job  in  the  education  field  (e.g.,  administrator,  consultant).  Approximately  1 5% 
want  a  transfer  to  general  education  in  Memphis  or  want  to  move  to  nonteaching  positions  in 
education.  Another  1 3%  want  to  retire,  1 1%  want  to  teach  special  education  in  another  district,  . 
and  7%  want  to  stay  at  home. 

,Of  those  special  educators  who  want  to  transfer  to  other  special  education  positions  in 
Memphis  (n=67),  approximately  33%  want  to  transfer  to  another  school,  25%  want  to  transfer  to 
another  service  delivery  model  (e.g.,  from  self-contJ-ied  to  resource),  20%  want  to  teach  a 
different  disability  area,  and  1 2%  want  to  change  school  level  (see  Exhibit  3.10).  Ten  percent  of 
the  respondents  did  not  specify  the  type  of  transfer  they  desired. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  MCS'  transfer  policy  permits  teachers  to  make  a  written 
request  for  transfer  by  filing  such  a  request  by  June  1  for  the  following  school  year  (Memphis 
Education  Association,  1991).  Voluntary  transfers  are  made  between  the  end  of  the  school  year 
and  August,  and  all  requests  expire  the  following  May  31 .  In  making  this  request,  the  teacher 
may  list  up  to  five  (5)  locations  and  the  assignment  to  which  he/she  wishes  to  be  transferred.  A 
teacher  who  receives  a  voluntary  transfer  shall  not  be  eligible  for  another  voluntary  transfer  for  a 
period  of  three  (3)  years. 

3.  Teaching  Plans  and  Job  Satisfaction/Commitment 

F-tests  were  used  to  analyze  the  differences  in  the  mean  satisfaction  and 
commitment  scores  of  teachers  grouped  according  to  their  plans  to  remain  in  special  education 
teaching  (a)  in  general,  i.e.,  in  or  outside  of  Memphis  and  (b)  in  Memphis  specifically.  Exhibit 
3. 1 1  shows  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  for  each  of 
the  four  specific  career  plans  relative  to  "remaining  in  special  education  in  general"  and 
"remaining  in  special  education  specifically  in  Memphis."  These  findings  are  discussed  beiow. 

(a)      Remain  in  Special  Education  Teaching  in  General 

Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  mean  scores  for  both 
commitment  (F=39.02,  df=3,  461,  p=.0001 )  and  job  satisfaction  (F=35.87,  df=3, 461,  p=.0001 ) 


for  teachers  selecting  the  various  career  plan  options  relative  to  staying  in  special  education  in 
general,  i.e.,  teaching  special  education  in  or  outside  of  Memphis.  Student-Newman-Keuls1 
comparisons  revealed  that  the  means  for  teachers  in  all  four  career  plan  options  were 
significantly  different  from  each  other  on  both  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  (see  Exhibit 
3  .11).  Teachers  who  wanted  to  leave  had  significantly  lower  job  satisfaction  and  commitment 
levels  than  the  other  groups.  Conversely,  teachers  who  wanted  to  stay  as  long  as  possible  had 
significantly  higher  levels  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  than  teachers  in  the  other  three 
options. 

(b)      Remain  in  Special  Education  Teaching  in  Memphis 

Differences  in  mean  satisfaction  and  commitment  scores  across  plans  to 
remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  Memphis  were  also  tested  using  F-tests.  Statistically 
significant  differences  were  also  found  for  commitment  (F=25.52,  df=3,  462,  p=.00Ql)  and  job 
satisfaction  (F=37.62,  df=3,  461,  p^.0001 ).  Student-Newman-Keuls  comparisons  revealed 
significant  differences  among  each  of  the  four  groups  for  commitment  and  among  three  of  the 
groups  for  job  satisfaction  (see  Exhibit  3.11).  Teachers  who  wanted  to  leave  Memphis  had  a 
significantly  lower  level  of  commitment  than  teachers  who  selected  the  other  three  options.  In 
addition,  teachers  who  "wanted  to  leave"  or  who  were  "undecided"  had  a  significantly  lower 
level  of  job  satisfaction  than  teachers  who  wanted  to  remain  "until  retirement"  or  "as  long  as 
possible."  Conversely,  teachers  who  wanted  to  stay  in  Memphis  "as  long  as  possible"  had 
significantly  higher  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  than  the  other  three  options.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  no  significant  differences  were  found  between  teachers  with  differing 
career  plans  and  NTE  scores. 

D.       Reasons  for  Desiring  to  Stay  in  or  Leave  Special  Education  Teaching 

Special  educators  in  Memphis  were  asked  to  respond  to  one  of  two  open-ended  items:  "If 
you  want  to  stay  (or  leave)  your  current  special  education  teaching  position,  please  list  your  most 


'The  Student-Newman-Keuls  test  is  used  to  identify  which  means  are  significantly 
different  from  each  other  after  a  significant  F-ratio  has  been  found. 
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important  reasons.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  470  teachers  who  completed  the  questionnaire 
gave  only  reasons  for  "wanting  to  stay,"  23  percent  gave  only  reasons  for  "wanting  to  leave,"  and 
33  percent  gave  reasons  for  "wanting  to  stay"  and  reasons  for  "wanting  to  leave."  About  one 
percent  did  not  respond  to  this  item. 

Responses  to  these  questions  were  analyzed  for  recurring  themes  using  the  methods 
described  by  Miles  and  Huberman  ( 1 984)  and  Patton  ( 1 990).  These  themes  or  categories  were 
summarized  into  a  coding  protocol  which  included  items  such  as,  "lack  of  administrative 
support,"  "too  many  students,"  and  "inadequate  salary."  Two  doctoral  students  were  trained  to 
use  the  coding  protocol.  One  of  the  students  coded  each  of  the  individual  written  responses  and 
the  second  student  independently  coded  a  random  sample  ( 1 0%)  of  the  responses.  The 
percentage  of  agreement  between  the  two  raters  was  87%  for  reasons  for  staying  and  84%  for 
reasons  for  leaving. 

The  broad  categories  of  special  educators'  reasons  for  staying  and  leaving  special 
education  teaching  are  provided  in  Exhibits  3.12  and  3.13,  respectively.  These  exhibit  show  the 
number  and  percentage  of  respondents  who  identified  each  of  these  "staying'  and  "leaving" 
factors.  Factors  common  to  staying  and  leaving  include  support,  work  assignment,  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  rewards2,  preparation,  and  personal/change  factors.  Some  single  item  categories  were 
grouped  under  "other"  and  some  responses  were  indeterminable  (because  of  illegible  writing, 
nonsensical  responses). 

As  shown  in  Exhibits  3. 1 2  and  3. 1 3,  intrinsic  rewards  were  given  most  frequently  as 
reasons  for  staying  (60.9%);  however,  these  items  were  infrequently  given  as  reasons  for  leaving 
(5.3%).  Support  factors  were  given  as  reasons  for  staying  and  leaving  a  similar  number  of  times. 
For  example,  1 8.3%  of  the  teachers  gave  administrative  support  as  a  reason  for  leaving  (see 
Exhibit  3.13),  while  2 1.3%  gave  administrative  support  as  a  reason  for  staying  (see 
Exhibit  3.12).  Work  assignment  factors  were  given  as  reasons  for  staying  (40.6%)  and  leaving 


2Work  rewards  were  coded  into  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards  based  on  Lortie's  (1975) 
definitions.  Intrinsic  rewards  are  satisfactions  resulting  from  the  work  itself,  while  extrinsic 
rewards  refer  to  the  "earnings"  attached  to  a  role  or  level  of  prestige  associated  with  the  role. 
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(45. 1%).  Preparation  factors  and  personal/change  factors  were  never  given  as  reasons  for 
staying  and  were  infrequently  given  as  reasons  for  leaving  special  education  teaching. 

1.  Reasons  For  Staying 

Exhibit  3.14  displays  in  detail  analyses  for  "reasons  for  staying."  Approximately 
75%  of  the  respondents  provided  reasons  for  wanting  to  remain  in  their  current  assignments. 
(This  group  includes  those  who  responded  to  both  items  and  gave  reasons  for  wanting  to  stay  as 
well  as  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave).  Clearly  the  intrinsic  rewards  associated  with  teaching 
were  given  most  frequently  as  reasons  for  staying.  Most  of  these  intrinsic  rewards  were  such 
student  related  factors  as  positive  relationships  with  students  and  making  a  difference  in 
students'  lives.  Although  a  variety  of  intrinsic  rewards  were  mentioned  frequently  by 
respondents  (e.g.,  overall  satisfaction,  job  challenge,  feelings  of  competence),  extrinsic  rewards 
(e.g.,  salary  benefits)  were  mentioned  by  few  of  the  respondents. 

Work  assignment  and  support  factors  were  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  staying. 
Under  support  factors,  building  level  and  central  office  administrative  support  were  mentioned 
as  reasons  for  staying  similar  numbers  of  times.  Colleagues  were  also  given  as  an  important 
source  of  support  by  respondents. 

2.  Reasons  For  Leaving 

Approximately  55%  of  the  respondents  gave  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  their 
present  assignments.  Exhibit  3. 15  details  reasons  for  leaving  under  the  six  major  categories 
described  above.  As  with  the  group  of  "stayers"  above,  this  group  includes  teachers  who 
responded  to  both  items  and  gave  reasons  for  wanting  to  stay  as  well  as  reasons  for  wanting  to 
leave. 

Most  of  the  reasons  for  leaving  were  grouped  under  two  factors,  work  assignment  and 
support.  Problems  with  work  assignments  were  mentioned  most  frequently  as  reasons  for 
leaving.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  work  assignment  problems  included  problems  with 
teachers'  roles/responsibilities,  particularly  an  overload  of  responsibilities  (e.g.,  paperwork,  class 
size/class  mix,  time  to  complete  work)  and  lack  of  access  to  needed  resources  (e.g.,  materials, 
supplies,  personnel). 
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Lack  of  support  was  also  mentioned  frequently  as  a  reason  for  leaving,  with  lack  uf 
administrative  support  comprising  most  of  this  category.  Most  of  the  written  responses  regard- 
ing administrative  support  were  general  in  nature,  however,  some  mentioned  ineffective  leader- 
ship, disagreement  with  special  education  policies,  and  lack  of  input  into  decisionmaking.  In 
general,  respondents  did  not  indicate  whether  "lack  of  support"  was  a  problem  at  the  central 
office  level,  building  level,  or  both.  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards,  preparation  factors,  and 
personal/change  factors  were  infrequently  mentioned  as  reasons  for  leaving, 

III.  SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  purposes  of  the  Screening  Study  were  to  explore  the  general  levels  of  job 
satisfaction,  commitment,  and  career  plans  of  MCS  special  educators  and  identify  salient 
variables  related  to  satisfaction  and  career  plans:  The  following  discussion  of  the  findings 
relative  to  these  purposes  is  organized  by  topic  as  follows:  numbers  of  likely  leavers, 
characteristics  of  likely  leavers,  reasons  offered  for  staying  or  leaving,  and  the  implications  of 
these  findings  for  strategic  planning. 

A.       Likely  Leavers 

Based  on  responses  to  the  screening  survey,  approximately  1/2  of  the  special  education 
teaching  force  might  be  considered  "at  risk"  of  leaving  Memphis  and  special  education  teaching. 
This  is  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  plan  to  leave,  will  continue  until  something  better  comes 
along,  or  are  undecided.  The  remaining  half  of  respondents  might  be  considered  at  "low  risk"  of 
leaving  since  they  plan  to  stay  until  retirement  or  as  long  as  they  are  able. 

Certainly  not  ail  teachers  who  pk..  *o  leave  or  are  considering  leaving  will  actually  leave. 
It  is  likely  that  many  special  educators  who  want  to  leave  will  not  because  of  limited 
opportunities  in  other  occupations  and  settings  due  to  the  currently  depressed  economic 
environment.  However,  dissatisfied  teachers  who  stay  should  be  of  concern  to  MCS  school 
leaders.  Dissatisfied  teachers  may  put  forth  less  effort  and  be  less  effective  than  their  satisfied 
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counterparts.  Attempts  to  increase  satisfaction  should  lead  not  only  to  reduced  attrition,  but  to  a 
more  effective  workforce  as  well. 

It  is  interesting  that  plans  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  (in  or  outside  of 
Memphis)  and  plans  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  Memphis  are  markedly  similar. 
We  can  only  speculate  why  this  is  the  case.  Perhaps  the  respondents  did  not  understand  the 
distinction  between  the  items.  Or  perhaps  teachers'  reasons  for  wanting  to  remain  have  less  to 
do  with  Memphis  than  they  do  with  special  education  teaching  in  general.  Therefore,  those 
teachers  who  want  to  leave  may  assume  that  the  problems  they  have  experienced  with  special 
education  teaching  are  not  specific  to  Memphis,  but  rather,  are  characteristic  of  teaching  in 
special  education  in  general. 

Among  those  who  desire  to  leave  special  education  teaching  over  the  next  three  years, 
the  majority  desire  to  remain  in  education  in  some  capacity.  Over  a  third  of  teachers  want 
nonteaching  jobs  either  in  education  or  outside  of  education.  General  education  is  also  clearly 
an  attraction  to  some  special  educators  in  the  MCS. 

The  number  of  special  educators  who  definitely  plan  to  leave  special  education  teaching 
in  Memphis  (10. 1%)  is  similar  to  the  actual  attrition  rate  (leaving  Memphis)  of  special  educators 
in  1990-91.  The  actual  attrition  rates  of  special  and  general  educators  from  the  MCS  in  1990-91 
was  approximately  8%  for  both  groups.  Although  this  rate  seems  relatively  modest,  the  MCS 
will  need  to  replace  a  significant  number  of  teachers  over  the  next  five  years  if  similar 
percentages  continue  to  leave  each  year.  As  the  economy  improves,  dissatisfied  teachers  may 
leave  in  larger  numbers  as  other  opportunities  become  available. 

B.       Characteristics  of  Likelv  Leavers 

A  review  of  the  MCS  attrition  data,  teaching  plans,  commitment  and  job  satisfaction  data 
suggest  that  certain  teachers  might  be  more  likely  to  leave  than  others.  A  review  of  those  who 
actually  left  their  MCS  teaching  positions  during  1 990-91  suggest  that  the  highest  levels  of 
attrition  during  1990-91  were  among  teachers  of  students  with  learning  disabilities  ( 1 1.%)  and 
mental  retardation  ( 1 1 .7%).  The  highest  attrition  rates  were  not  necessarily  among  those  with 
the  lowest  levels  of  commitment  and  job  satisfaction.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  we 
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do  not  have  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  measures  for  the  1990-91  exiters. 
Speech/language  therapists  and  severe  behavior/communication  disorders  teachers  had  among 
the  lowest  satisfaction  and  commitment,  but  fewer  of  these  teachers  left  in  the  previous  year 
than  a  number  of  other  groups.  The  highest  percentages  of  those  who  plan  to  leave  include 
teachers  of  students  with  emotional  disturbances,  multiple  disabilities,  and  severe 
behavior/communication  disorders.  Interestingly,  although  speech/language  therapists  reported 
the  lowest  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and  commitment,  only  6. 1%  indicated  that  they  planned  to 
leave  over  the  next  three  years. 

Teachers  in  certain  assignment  areas  may  also  be  at  risk  for  leaving.  For  example,  the 
lowest  satisfaction  levels  were  among  teachers  of  speech  impairments,  educable  mental 
retardation,  and  severe/communication  disorders.  Similarly,  the  lowest  levels  of  commitment 
were  among  teachers  of  students  with  speech  impairments,  educable  mental  retardation, 
deaf/hearing  impairments,  and  severe  behavior/communication  disorders.  In  addition,  lower 
mean  levels  of  commitment  were  found  for  teachers  of  students  with  emotional  disabilities  and 
those  in  homebound/hospitalized  settings. 

Although  we  found  differences  in  job  attitudes  and  teaching  plans  among  teachers  of 
varied  disability  groups,  these  findings  need  to  be  interpreted  with  caution.  The  teaching 
assignment  reflects  the  "primary  disability"  area  taught  by  the  teacher,  which  may  be  misleading 
since  many  MCS  special  educators  have  students  with  diverse  disabilities  in  their  classes.  For 
example,  many  teachers  taught  students  with  leaning  disabilities,  mental  retardation,  and 
emotional  disturbances  in  their  classes  at  the  same  time.  Future  research  efforts  will  include  the 
range  of  disabilities,  the  severity  of  students,  and  the  number  of  students  served  to  better 
understand  teachers'  assignments  and  factors  influencing  attrition/retention. 

There  are  a  number  of  demographic  characteristics  which  place  certain  groups  at  greater 
risk  for  leaving.  Younger  teachers  are  more  likely  to  have  plans  to  leave  than  older  teachers  and 
males  are  also  less  committed  to  special  education  teaching  than  are  females.  In  addition, 
European  American  teachers  are  less  satisfied  than  African  American  teachers  and  previous 
research  suggests  that  teachers  who  are  less  satisfied  are  more  likely  to  leave  (Billingsley  & 
Cross,  1992;  Seery,  1990).  The  attrition  data  confirms  this;  European  American  teachers 
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actually  left  their  positions  in  higher  proportions  than  their  African  American  counterparts  in 
1990-91  (see  Chapter  2).  Understanding  why  certain  demographic  groups  are  more  likely  to 
leave  than  others  is  a  question  for  further  research. 

C.       Reasons  for  Staying/Leaving 

Intrinsic  rewards  are  given  most  frequently  as  a  reason  for  staying,  particularly  student- 
related  rewards  (e.g.,  positive  relationships  with  students,  making  a  difference  in  students1  lives). 
No  other  dominant  patterns  emerged  for  reasons  for  staying.  Teachers'  roles/responsibilities  and 
resource  and  administrative  problems  were  the  three  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for 
desiring  to  leave  (these  findings  are  consistent  with  prior  research  results).  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  lack  of  rewards  (other  than  salary)  are  rarely  mentioned  as  reasons  for  leaving.  It 
seems  likely  that  teachers'  roles/responsibilities,  resources,  and  administrative  problems  would 
lead  to  lack  of  rewards.  Perhaps  teachers  find  it  easier  to  point  to  everyday  problems  as  reasons 
for  leaving,  rather  than  consider  the  effects  of  those  problems  on  their  professional  self-esteem. 
Teachers  who  have  difficult  assignments  and  unreasonable  role  demands  may  feel  ineffective 
and  experience  few  rewards. 

System  and  bureaucratic  factors  may  contribute  to  attrition  in  Memphis  more  than  school 
factors.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  agreed  or  tended  to  agree  that  they  enjoy 
working  in  their  schools  and  that  they  enjoy  their  positions.  However,  significantly  fewer 
recommend  Memphis  as  a  good  place  to  teach.  This  may  be  because  MCS  teachers  view  some 
of  the  problems  they  experience  as  external  to  their  immediate  teaching  environment  and 
schools.  An  analysis  of  reasons  for  leaving  suggest  that  major  dissatisfiers,  including  role 
problems  (e.g.,  paperwork,  class  size/mix)  and  resource  problems  (e.g.,  lack  of  materials)  are 
more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  system  policies  and  requirements,  rather  than  school 
administrators.  In  the  follow-up  interviews  conducted  with  MCS  teachers  in  the  Influencing 
Factors  Study  (see  Chapter  4),  the  lack  of  system  level  support  was  mentioned  frequently  as  a 
problem  by  special  educators.  In  two  previous  studies  (Billingsley  &  Cross,  1991 ;  McKnab, 
1983),  central  office  administrators  were  perceived  as  a  reason  for  leaving  more  often  than 
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building  level  administrators.  Although  the  effects  of  school  and  system  practices  on  attrition 
may  be  difficult  to  separate,  this  issue  needs  further  exploration. 

Teachers  with  low  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  are  significantly  more 
likely  to  want  to  leave  special  education  teaching  and  the  MCS  than  are  their  more  satisfied 
counterparts.  "Reasons  for  staying"  provides  those  in  leadership  positions  with  specific 
examples  of  what  teachers  see  as  satisfiers/incentives  for  teaching  in  special  education. 
Conversely,  "reasons  for  leaving"  provide  examples  of  dissatisfiers/disincentives.  MCS 
administrators  need  to  attend  to  those  work-related  factors  that  are  problems  for  MCS  special 
educators  and  strive  to  increase  opportunities  for  teachers  to  experience  the  rewards  of  teaching. 

D.       Implications  for  MCS  Planning 

The  following  findings  should  be  considered  in  developing  a  plan  to  improve  the  job 
satisfaction,  commitment,  and  retention  of  special  educators  in  the  MCS.  However,  it  is  also 
important  to  emphasize  that  these  findings  are  preliminary  in  nature  and  based  on  a  brief, 
exploratory,  screening  questionnaire.-  Data  from  the  other  MCS  st  dies  as  well  as  additional 
sources  (e.g.,  exiter  study,  committee  members1  expertise,  professional  literature)  need  to  be 
considered. 

1 .      Certain  groups  of  teachers  may  be  at  a  greater  risk  for  leaving  than  others  based  on 
demographic  variables,  job  satisfaction,  commitment,  career  plans,  and  past  attrition 
patterns.  In  Memphis,  the  at-risk  groups  may  be  considered  to  be:  early  career 
teachers,  European  American  teachers,  male  teachers,  teachers  of  students  with 
educable  mental  retardation,  speech/language  impairments,  severe/communication 
disorders,  and  emotional  disabilities. 

2      System  and  bureaucratic  factors  may  contribute  to  attrition  in  Memphis  more  than 
school  factors.  Many  of  the  "reasons  for  wanting  to  leave11  include  teachers' 
roles/responsibilities  (e.g.,  paperwork,  class  size/mix)  and  resource  problems  (e.g., 
lack  of  materials)  that  are  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  central  administrators, 
rather  than  principals. 

3.      Increasing  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  may  be  the  most  profitable  goai  tor  the 
strategic  planning  committee.  The  similar  rate  of  attrition  between  general  and 
special  educators  (approximately  8%)  suggests  that,  at  this  time,  attrition  was  not 
high  during  1990-91.  However,  this  may  be  due  to  economic  conditions.  What  is 
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perhaps  more  important  is  that  approximately  1/2  of  the  special  education  teaching 
force  would  like  to  leave  or  are  undecided  Improving  the  job  satisfaction  and 
commitment  of  MCS  teachers  should  be  the  primary  goai  of  the  strategic  planning 
committee  since  teachers  with  lower  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  are 
significantly  more  likely  to  want  to  leave  special  education  teaching  and  the  MCS 
than  are  their  more  satisfied  counterparts.  Further,  improving  the  satisfaction  and 
commitment  of  teachers  who  would  like  to  leave  may  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  these  teachers  provide 

Improving  work-related  conditions  is  a  promising  strategy  for  increasing  job 
satisfaction  and  commitment  given  the  many  problems  cited  as  reasons  for  leaving 
(see  Exhibit  3. 13). 

Increasing  the  intrinsic  rewards  that  teachers  experience  is  also  a  promising  strategy, 
since  those  that  want  to  stay  give  student-related  rewards  as  their  major  reason  for 
wanting  to  stay. 
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EXHIBIT  3.1 

Comparison  of  Screening  Study  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 
by  Race,  Gender,  Years  of  Experience,  Career  Ladder  Status,  School  Assignment,  and  Grade  Level  Taught 


Respondents  Nonrespondents 
(Total=470)  (Total=143) 
Teacher  Characteristics  N  %  N  % 


Race 

African  American  172 

European  American  296 

Other  2 

Gender 

Male  38 

Female  432 

Career  Ladder  Status* 

Not  on  ladder  79 

Class  I  303 

Class  II  44 

Class  III  44 

Type  of  School  Assignment 

Regular  School  355 

Special  School  115 

Grade  Level  Taught 

Elementary  269 

Middle  57 

Secondary  79 

Mixed**  65 

Total  Teaching  Experience 

4  years  or  less  (Beginners)  57 

More  than  4  years  (Experienced)  413 


36.6% 

65 

45.5% 

63.0% 

78 

54.6% 

0.4% 

0 

0.0% 

8.1% 

9 

6.3% 

91.9% 

134 

93.7% 

16.8% 

13 

23.1% 

64.5% 

99 

69.2% 

9.4% 

8 

5.6% 

9.4% 

3 

2.1% 

75.5% 

97 

67.8% 

24.5% 

46 

32.2% 

57.2% 

87 

60.8% 

12.1% 

15 

10.5% 

16.8% 

15 

10.5% 

13.8% 

26 

18.2% 

12.1% 

20 

14.0% 

87.9% 

123 

86.0% 

ERIC 


** 


The  Career  Ladder  Program  is  optional  for  selected  categories  of  teachers  and  certification  pays  a  10-month  salary 
supplement  of  $  1 ,000  (Level  I),  $2,000  (Level  II),  or  $3,000  (Level  III).  Teachers  may  be  evaluated  for  Level  I 
during  their  4th  year  of  teaching,  Level  II  during  their  8th  year,  and  Level  III  during  their  12th  year. 

This  designation  includes  teachers  assigned  to  special  schools  that  can  not  be  simply  classified  as  being  an 
elementary,  middle,  or  high  school. 
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EXHIBIT  3.2 


Comparison  of  Screening  Study  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 
by  Teaching  Assignment 


Respondents  Nonrespondents 
(Total=470)  (TotaI=143) 


Assignment 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Blind/Visual  Impairments 

11 

2.3% 

5 

3.5% 

Deaf/Hearing  Impairments 

27 

5.7% 

12 

8.4% 

Educable  Mental  Retardation 

57 

12.1% 

20 

14.0% 

Emotional  Disturbances 

IV 

4. JVC 

1  ACL 

Homebound/Hospitalized 

9 

1.9% 

3 

2.1% 

Intellectually  Gifted 

36 

7.7% 

10 

7.0% 

Learning  Disabilities 

185 

39.4% 

48 

33.6% 

Multiple  Disabilities 

26 

5.5% 

9 

6.3% 

Physical  Disabilities 

13 

2.8% 

3 

2.1% 

Severe  Behavior/Communication 
Disorders  (Autism) 

8 

1.7% 

6 

4.2% 

Speech  Impairments 

33 

7.0% 

18 

12.6% 

Trainable  Mental  Retardation 

42 

9.0% 

7 

4.9% 

Other* 

3 

0.6% 

0 

0.0% 

Total 

470 

100.0% 

143 

100.0% 

*  This  designation  includes  Parent  Liaison  Teachers  and  Teachers  for  Deinstitutionalized  Students. 
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EXHIBIT  3.3 


Comparison  of  Screening  Study  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 
by  Age,  MCS  Teaching  Experience,  and  NTE's 


Respondents  Nonrespondents 
(Total  =  470)  (Total  =  143) 

Teacher  Characteristics  MEAN  SD  MEAN  SD 


Age  fas  of  1  January  1 992)  42 

Years  of  MCS  Experience  1 2 

NTE  Common  Score*  557 

NTE  Core  1 982  Battery  Scores** 

Communication  Skills  658 

General  Knowledge  653 

Professional  Knowledge  657 


8.8  .                   40  8.5 

7.7  1 1  7.4 

90.6  537  102.7 

11.9  656  13.4 

12.9  652  13.6 

12.1  654  14.4 


*  Results  are  based  on  an  N  of  346  for  respondents  and  an  N  of  1 00  for  nonrespondents. 
**   Results  are  based  on  an  N  of  102  for  respondents  and  an  N  of  36  for  nonrespondents. 
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EXHIBIT  3.4 


Distribution  of  Screening  Study  Respondents 
by  Current  Teaching  Assignments 


Teaching  Assignments  Frequencies  Percentages 


Teaching  Areas 


Blind/Visual  Impairments 

11 

2.3% 

Deaf/Hearing  Impairments 

27 

5.7% 

Educable  Mental  Retardation 

57 

12.1% 

Emotional  Disturbances 

20 

4.3% 

Homebound/Hospitalized 

9 

1.9% 

Intellectually  Gifted 

36 

7.7% 

Learning  Disabilities 

185 

39.4% 

Multiple  Disabilities 

26 

5.5% 

Physical  Disabilities 

i  j 

J..OVC 

Severe  Behavior/Communication  Disorders  (Autism) 

8 

1.7% 

Speech  Impairments 

33 

7.0% 

Trainable  Mpntal  RptarHation 

42 

8.9% 

Other* 

3 

0.6% 

Totals 

470 

99.9% 

ce  Delivery  Model 

Itinerant 

57 

12.1% 

Resource** 

145 

30.9% 

Combined  resource/self-contained 

25 

5.3% 

Self-contained 

182 

38.7% 

Special  school 

21 

4.5% 

Home/hospital-based 

11 

2.3% 

Other 

9 

1.9% 

Nonresponse 

20 

4.3% 

Totals 

470 

100.0% 

*  This  designation  includes  Parent  Liaison  Teachers  and  Teachers  for  Deinstitutionalized  Students. 
**   Resource  room  services  are  provided  on  a  pull-out  basis  for  one  or  two  periods  a  day. 
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EXHIBIT  3.6 


Observed  and  Adjusted  Means  for  Commitment  and  Job  Satisfaction 
by  Current  Teaching  Assignments 


Commitment  Job  Satisfaction 

Teaching  Assignments  Meanobs      Meansadj  Meanobs  Meanadj 


Blind/Visual  Impairments 

2.93 

2.80 

3.31 

3.31 

Deaf/Hearing  Impairments 

2.84 

2.47 

3.02 

2.58 

Educable  Mental  Retardation 

2.79 

2.59 

2.88 

2.56 

Emotional  Disabilities 

2.74 

2.57 

3.02 

2.73 

Homebound/Hospitali  zed 

3.02 

2.55 

3.68 

3.40 

Intellectually  Gifted 

3.21 

3.10 

3.49 

3.22 

Learning  Disabilities 

2.90 

2.71 

3.03 

2.69 

Multiple  Disabilities 

3.23 

2.97 

3.25 

2.89 

Physical  Disabilities 

3.37 

3.10 

3.24 

2.81 

Severe  Behavior/Communication  Disorders  (Autism)  3.00 

2.69 

2.91 

2.59 

Speech  Impairments 

2.63 

2.37 

2.93 

2.49 

Trainable  Mental  Retardation 

3.14 

2.86 

3.39 

2.96 

*  Higher  means  indicate  higher  levels  of  commitment  and  job  satisfaction. 
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EXHIBIT  3.7 

Screening  Study's  Respondents'  Plans  to  Remain  in  Special  Education  Teaching 


Teacher  Responses 


How  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching: 
(a)  In  or  outside  of  Memphis?  (b)  in  Memphis? 

(N=465)  (N=466) 


Definitely  plan  to  leave  special  education 
teaching  as  soon  as  I  can 

Will  probably  continue  unless  something  better 
comes  along 

Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement 

As  long  as  I  am  able 

Undecided  at  this  time 


7.7% 

24.1% 
27.3% 
21.9% 
18.9% 


10.1% 

22.8% 
26.0% 
23.4% 
17.8% 


Totals 


100.0% 


100.0% 


i  jr 
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EXHIBIT  3.8 


"  Are  You  Planning  to  Leave  Your  Special  Education  Position  in  Memphis 

Anytime  During  the  Next  Three  Years?** 
Responses  to  This  Question  by  1991-92  MCS  Special  Education  Teachers 
Classified  by  Teacher  Assignment 


Teacher  Assignments 


Blind/Visual  Impairments 
Deaf/Hearing  Impairments 
Educable  Mental  Retardation 
Emotional  Disturbances 
Homebound/Hospitalized 
Intellectually  Gifted 
Learning  Disabilities 
Multiple  Disabilities 
Physical  Disabilities 
Speech  Impairments 

Severe  Behavior/Communication  Disorders  (Autism) 

Trainable  Mental  Retardation 

Other* 

Totals 


Total  Percent  Responding 

N  Yes  No         Don't  Know 


11 

18.2% 

81.8% 

0.0% 

Zy.O/c 

Oo.  r/c 

J>.  I  /O 

57 

31.6% 

66.7% 

1.8% 

20 

50.0% 

50.0% 

0.0% 

9 

11.1% 

88.9% 

0.0% 

36 

16.7% 

77.8% 

5.6% 

181 

29.3% 

68.5% 

2.2% 

26 

42.3% 

57.7% 

0.0% 

13 

30.8% 

69.2% 

0.0% 

33 

6.1% 

93.9% 

0.0% 

8 

37.5% 

62.5% 

0.0% 

41 

12.2% 

85.4% 

2.4% 

3 

0.0% 

100.0% 

0.0% 

465 

26.5% 

71.6% 

1.9% 

*  This  designation  includes  Parent  Liaison  Teachers  and  Teachers  for  Deinstitutionalized  Students. 
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EXHIBIT  3.9 


Future  Plans  of  MCS  Special  Education  Teachers  Who  Plan 
To  Leave  Their  Positions  Within  Three  Years 
(N  =  123) 


Future  Plans  N 


Nonresponse 

3 

2.4% 

Teach  special  education  in  another  school  district 

14 

1 1  .4% 

Teach  special  education  in  another  school,  in  or  outside  of  the  MCS 

4 

3.3% 

ouuiuiai.  ivenidin  in  opcL-idi  CrUucdiiun 

I  0 

I  *T .  /  /C 

icatn  general  cuucdiiun  in  me  same  scnuui  in  ivicnipnib 

O.  1  fC 

Teach  general  education  in  another  school  in  Memphis 

.8 

6.5% 

Teach  general  education  in  another  school  district 

1 

U.o  /c 

Subtotal:  Switch  to  General  Eduation 

19 

15.4% 

Have  a  nonteaching  job  in  education  Field 

26 

21.1% 

Work  outside  of  education 

18 

14.6% 

Retire 

16 

13.0% 

Pursue  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  special  education 

3 

2.4% 

Pursue  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  education,  but  not  special  education 

3 

2.4% 

Pursue  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  non-education  field 

4 

3.3% 

Subtotal:  Pursue  graduate  degree 

10 

8.1% 

Stay  at  home,  e.g.,  home  making,  child  rearing 

8 

6.5% 

Other* 

5 

4.1% 

Totals 

123 

99.9% 

Includes:  work  in  speech  language,  teach  either  special  or  general  education,  employed  out  of  Memphis,  work  out 
of  country,  and  volunteer  work  with  senior  citizens. 
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EXHIBIT  3.10 


Type  of  Transfer  Desired  by  MCS  Special  Education  Teachers  Who  Want 
To  Transfer  To  Another  Special  Education  Position  in  Memphis 
In  the  Next  Three  Years 
(N  =  67) 

Type  of  Transfer  N 


Nonresponse  7  10.47c 

Change  to  another  school  22  32.87c 
Change  to  a  different  school  level 

(e.g.,  elementary  to  jr.  high)  8  11.9% 

Change  to  a  different  service  delivery  model 

(e.g.,  from  self-contained  to  resource)  17  25.4% 

Change  to  teaching  a  different  disability  area 

(e.g.,  from  emotionally  disturbed  to  learning  disabilities)  13  19.4% 


Totals  67  100.0% 
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EXHIBIT  3.11 


Mean  Job  Satisfaction  and  Commitment  Scores 
by  Teaching  Plans 


Teaching  Plans 


N 


Job  Satisfaction 
Mean* 


Commitment 
Mean* 


Special  Education  Teaching  in  General 


Leave  special  education  teaching*** 
Undecided 
Until  retirement 
As  long  as  possible 


148 
88 
127 
102 


2.77  (A)** 
2.97  (B)** 
3.32(C)** 
3.51  (D)** 


2.57  (A)** 
2.84  (B)** 
3.09  (C)** 
3.42  (D)** 


Special  Education  Teaching  in  Memphis 


Leave  special  education  teaching*** 
Undecided 
Until  retirement 
As  long  as  possible 


153 
83 
121 
109 


2.78  (A)** 
2.93  (A)** 
3.30  (B)** 
3.52  (C)** 


2.64  (A)** 
2.82  (B)** 
3.10(C)** 
3.31  (D)** 


Higher  mean  values  indicate  higher  levels  of  commitment  and  job  satisfaction. 

Means  within  each  grouping  (e.g.,  the  mean  "job  satisfaction"  scores  for  the  four  categories  of  teaching  plans 
under  "Special  Education  in  General")  that  have  the  same  letter  in  parenthesis  are  not  significantly  different. 

This  category  combines  two  response  choices  in  the  questionnaire:  "definitely  plan  to  leave"  and  "will  continue 
unless  something  better  comes  along." 


EXHIBIT  3.12 


Broad  Categories  of  Special  Education  Teachers'  Reasons  for 
Staying  In  Current  Special  Education  Teaching  Position* 
(Percents  Based  on  N  =  470) 


Reasons  for  Staying 

N 

Total 

Subtotal 

L 

Support  Factors 

135 

2o.7 

A.  Administrative  Support 

7  /I /I 

lUU 

21,  o 

/4.  i 

B.   Colleague  Support 

75 

16.0 

55.6 

C.   Parent  Support 

25 

j. 3 

1  O.J 

D.   Community  Support 

6 

1.3 

4.4 

It 

Work  Assignment  Factors 

191 

40.6 

A.  General 

90 

19.1 

47.1 

B.   School  Factors 

116 

24.7 

60.7 

C.   Teachers  Roles/Responsibilities 

41 

8.7 

21.5 

D.   Resource  Factors 

17 

3.6 

8.9 

III 

Intrinsic  Rewards 

286 

60.9 

IV. 

Extrinsic  Rewards 

52 

11.1 

V. 

Preparation  Factors 

0 

0.0 

VI. 

Personal/Change  Factors 

0 

0.0 

A.   Family/Personal  Reasons 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

B.  Retirement 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

C.   Change  Career 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

D.   Need  a  Change 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

VII. 

Other 

15 

3.2 

VIII. 

Could  Not  Determine 

29 

6.2 

Gave  No  Reasons 

114 

24.2 

*  We  have  highlighted  categories  that  include  at  least  20%  of  MCS'  special  education  teachers. 
**  Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  teachers  gave  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  3.13 


Broad  Categories  of  Special  Education  Teachers'  Reasons  for 
Leaving  Current  Special  Education  Teaching  Position* 
(Percents  Based  on  N  =  470) 


Reasons  for  Leaving  N  Total  Subtotal 


/. 

Support  Factors 

111 

23.6 

A  Administrative  Support 

86 

18.3 

77.5 

R     Collpacnip  Sunnort 

39 

35  1 

C.    Parent  Support 

21 

4.5 

18.9 

D.   Community  Support 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

//. 

Work  Assignment  Factors 

212 

A.  General 

42 

8.9 

19.8 

JD.     oLnuui  FdLlUIb 

J  1  .VJ 

C.   Teachers7  Roles/Responsibilities 

162 

34.5 

76.4 

III. 

Intrinsic  Rewards 

23 

5.3 

IV. 

Extrinsic  Rewards 

49 

11.5 

V. 

Preparation  Factors 

12 

2.6 

VI. 

Personal/Change  Factors 

52 

11.1 

A.   Family/Personal  Reasons 

17 

3.6 

32.7 

B.  Retirement 

3 

0.6 

5  8 

C.   Change  Career 

28 

6.0 

53.8 

D.   Need  a  Change 

10 

2.1 

19.2 

VII. 

Other 

42 

8.9 

VIII. 

Could  Not  Determine 

21 

4.5 

Gave  No  Reasons 

209 

44.5 

*  We  have  highlighted  categories  that  include  at  least  20%  of  MCS'  special  education  teachers. 
**   Percents  total  more  than  100  because  teachers  gave  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  3.14 

MCS  Special  Education  Teachers'  Reasons  for 
Staying  In  Current  Special  Education  Teaching  Position* 
(Percents  Based  on  N  =  470) 


l 

I 
I 


Reasons  for  Staying 


N 


Support  Factors 

A.  Administrative  Support 

•  Building  level  administrative  support 

•  Central  office  administrative  support 

•  General  level  administrative  support 

B.  Colleague  Support 

C.  Parent  Support 

•  Parent  involvement  and  support 

•  Likes/enjoys  parents 

D.  Community  Support 

•  Community  support/respect 


54 
44 
21 

75 


19 
6 


11.49 
9.36 
4.47 

15.96 


4.04 
1.28 


1.28 


II.         Work  Assignment  Factors 

A.  General 

•  Likes  teaching  assignment 

•  Excellent  program 

•  Summers/vacation 

•  Work  hours 

•  Job  security 

B.  School  Factors 

•  .  Student  characteristics  (e.g.,  motivated,  appreciative) 

•  School  climate/environment 

•  School  locations 

•  School/staff  support  of  special  education 

•  School  facilities 

•  Safe  working  environment 

C.  Teachers'  Roles/Responsibilities 

•  Small  class  size 

•  Opportunities  for  individualization/ 
creativity 

•  Curriculum  flexibility/design 

•  Restricted/reasonable  duties 

•  Adequate  time  to  plan,  complete  IEPs 

•  Restricted  student  age  range 


55 
12 
23 
19 
4 


58 
46 
24 
9 
8 
5 


21 

9 
9 
7 
4 

3 


11.70 
2.55 
4.89 
4.04 
0.85 


12.34 
9.79 
5.11 
1.91 
1.70 
1.06 


4.47 

1.91 
1.91 
1.49 
0.85 
0.64 
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(continued) 


Exhibit  3.14  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Staying 


N 


D.   Resource  Factors 

•  Adequate  supplies/materials 

•  Availability  of  assistants/support  services 


13 
7 


2.77 
1.49 


III. 


Intrinsic  Rewards 


A.  Student  Factors 

•  Positive  relationships  with  students 

•  Making  a  difference  in  students'  lives 

•  Feelings  of  concern/responsibility  for  students 

B.  Overall  satisfaction/rewards 

•  Rewarding  job 

•  Likes  work,  job,  etc. 

•  Personal  satisfaction 


12 
116 

28 


73 

9 
3 


26.JL7 
24.68 

5.96 


15.53 
1.91 
0.64 


C.  Challenging  job 

•  Job  is  challenging 

D.  Feelings  of  success/competence 

•  Feel  capable 

•  Feel  successful  as  a  teacher 


35 


34 
3 


7.45 


7.23 
0.64 


E.    Love  of/interest  in  teaching 
•     Love  to  teach 


22 


4.68 


F.  Overall  contribution 

•  Value  to  society 

•  Contribute  to  profession 

G.  Growth  opportunities 

•  Lifetime  of  self  growth 

•  .Professional  growth 


12 

9 


11 


2.55 
1.91 


2.34 
0.21 


IV.        Extrinsic  Rewards 

Too  much  invested  to  leave 
Too  close  to  retirement 
Salary 

Career  ladder  advancement 
Benefits 
College  courses 


35 
2 

15 

2 
3 
2 


7.45 
0.43 
3.19 
0.43 
0.64 
0.43 
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V.  Preparation  Factors 

VI.  Personal/Change  Factors 


3-31 


0.00 


0.00 


(continued) 


Exhibit  3.14  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Staying  N  % 


VII.  Othei 


•     Opportunities  to  use  knowledge/skills 

4 

0.85 

•     Good  as  other  jobs 

3 

0.64 

•     God  has  called  me  to  do  this 

I 

0.21 

•     Location  of  district 

2 

0.43 

•     No  other  job  alternatives 

2 

0.43 

•     Opportunity  to  work  in  different  schools 

I 

0.21 

•     Enjoy  helping  beginners 

1 

0.21 

•     Great  school  system 

1 

0.21 

VIII.      Could  Not  Determine 

29 

6.17 

Gave  No  Reasons 

114 

24.26 

*  We  have  highlighted  categories  that  include  at  least  15%  of  MCS'  special  education  teachers. 
**   Percents  total  more  than  100  because  teachers  gave  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  3,15 


MCS  Special  Education  Teachers'  Reasons  for  Wanting  To 
Leave  Current  Special  Education  Teaching  Position 
(Percents  Based  on  N  =  470)* 


Reasons  for  Wanting  to  Leave 


N 


Support  Factors 


A.   Administrative  Support 

1 .    Overall  lack  of  support/respecr 

•     Lack  of  administrator  availability, 
concern,  respect,  support 


76 


16.16 


Ineffective/incompetent  administrators 
•     Lack  of  effective  leadership 


16 


3.40 


Disagreement  with  special  education  policies 

•  Inadequate/disagreement  with  policies 

•  Lack  of  control  over  transfer 


15 
10 


3.19 
2.13 


4.    Lack  of  input  into  decision-making 

•     Administrators  don't  consider  input 


0.85 


B.   Colleague  Support 

•  Poor  attitudes  toward  special  education 

•  Lack  of  respect/support  from  colleagues 

•  Lack  teachers'  support  for  mainstreaming 

•  Lack  of  access  to  regular  education  class 

•  Incompetent  colleagues 


18 
11 
10 
3 
2 


3.83 
2.34 
2.13 
0.64 
0.43 


C.   Parent  Support 

•     Lack  of  parent  support/respect 


4.47 


II. 


Work  Assignment  Factors 


A.  General 


Dissatisfaction  with  position/working  conditions 


42 


8.94 


B.   School  Factors 

Problems  with  discipline 
Poor/inadequate  classroom  space 
Inadequate  facilities 
Concerns  about  personal  safety 
Demands  of  working  with  special  populations 
Lack  of  student  motivation 


21 
15 
12 
11 
11 
15 


4.47 
3.19 
2.55 
2.34 
2.34 
3.19 
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(continued) 


Exhibit  3.15  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Wanting  to  Leave  N  % ** 


C.  Teachers'  Roles/Responsibilities 

1 .  Paperwork/other  duties 

•  Too  much  paperwork  112  23,83 

•  Too  many  nonteaching  duties  13  2.77 

2.  Class  size/class  mix 

•  Large  class  sizes  78  16,60 

•  Class  mix  (e.g.,  teaching  multiple 
subjects/levels/abilities,  inappropriately 

placed  students)  51  10.85 

3.  Lack  of  time 

•  Lack  of  time  (e.g.,  to  teach,  plan, 

collaborate,  individualize)  55  11.70 

4.  Number  of  assigned  schools 

•  Too  many  schools  to  teach  in  8  1 .70 

D.  Resource  Factors 

1.  Materials/supplies 

•  Lack  of  materials/supplies  66  14.04 

•  Lack  of  money/funds  to  purchase  materials  40  8.51 

2.  Personnel 

•  Need  aides/assistants  42  8.94 

•  Need  for  more  staff  8  1 .70 

•  Lack  of  support  services  1 1  2.34 

3.  Curriculum  Problems  8  1.70 


III.  Intrinsic  Rewards 

•  Lack  of  student  progress  12  2.55 

•  Inadequate  opportunities  for  growth  7  1.49 

•  Lack  of  success  5  1 .06 

•  Lack  of  job  challenge  3  .  0.64 

IV.  Extrinsic  rewards 

•  Low  salary  38  8.09 

•  Lack  of  recognition/appreciation  10  2.12 

•  Inadequate  compensation/benefits  9  1.91 

•  Limited  opportunities  for  promotion  8  1 .70 

V.  Preparation  Factors 

•  Feel  unprepared  for  assignment  7  1.49 

•  Lack  of  quality  university  program  2  0.43 

•  Uncertified  for  position  3  0.64 
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(continued) 


Exhibit  3.15  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Wanting  to  Leave  N  %  ** 


VI.  Personal/Change  Factors 

A.  Family/personal  reasons 

•  Personal/family/marriage  reasons  8  1.70 

•  Pregnancy/child  rearing  5  1.06 

•  Health  problems  4  0.85 

B.  Retirement  3  0.64 

C.  Change  career 

•  Pursue  administrative  career  in  education  20  4.26 

•  General  education  t    2  0.43 

•  Career  outside  of  education  2  0.43 

•  Return  to  school  5  1.06 

D.  Need  a  change  10  2.13 

VII.  Other 

•  Programs  do  not  meet  students' needs  17  3.62 

•  Job  stress  7  1.49 

•  Miscellaneous  other  20  4.26 

VIII.  Could  Not  Determine  21  4.47 
Gave  No  Reasons  209  44.47 


We  have  highlighted  categories  that  include  at  least  15%  of  MCS'  special  education  teachers. 
Percents  total  more  than  100  because  teachers  gave  multiple  responses. 
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Chapter  4 
Influencing  Factors  Study 


This  chapter  provides  a  summary  and  synthesis  of  the  special  education  teacher 
interviews  conducted  for  the  Irfluencing  Factors  Study.  The  purposes  of  the  study  were  to:  ( 1 ) 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  influences  of  career  plans,  commitment,  and  job  satisfaction 
for  special  education  teachers  in  the  MCS;  and  (2)  assist  with  identifying  the  questions  and 
response  foils  for  other  instruments  used  in  the  project.  The  study's  methodology  is  discussed  in 
Section  1,  and  its  findings  are  presented  in  Section  II.  A  summary  and  discussion  of  the  findings 
are  presented  in  Section  III.  Referenced  exhibits  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

I.  METHODOLOGY  FOR  THE  INFLUENCING  FACTORS  STUDY 
A.  Sample 

From  the  responses  to  selected  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  items  in  the  Screening 
Study  questionnaire  and  various  demographic/teaching  assignment  items,  a  purposive  sample  of 
81  teachers  was  chosen  as  possible  participants  in  this  study.  These  81  teachers  comprised  the 
following  three  groups  of  special  educators:  (1)  "stayers"  or  committed  and  satisfied  special 
educators  who  intend  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS  (n  =  27);  (2)  "leavers" 
or  special  educators  who  are  dissatisfied,  not  committed,  and  plan  to  leave  special  education 
teaching  in  the  MCS  (n  -  27);  and  (3)  "undecideds"  or  special  education  teachers  who  are  both 
satisfied  and  dissatisfied  with  various  aspects  of  their  jobs  and  are  undecided  about  their  career 
plans  (n  =  27). 

From  these  teacher  groups,  a  total  of  60  (i.e.,  20  special  educators  in  each  of  Groups  1 , 2, 
and  3)  teachers  were  interviewed  to  gather  information  regarding  experiences  that  influenced 
their  desire  to  remain  in  or  leave  special  education  teaching.  The  interviews  were  conducted  by 
two  graduate  assistants  who  had  participated  in  previous  qualitative  research  studies,  completed 
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university  coursework  in  qualitative  research,  and  attended  training  sessions  on  qualitative  inter- 
viewing techniques. 

B.  Interviews 

A  standardized  open-ended  interview  guide  (see  Attachment  B)  was  used  to  structure 
each  interview  and  minimize  variation  in  the  major  questions  posed  to  interviewees.  The 
interview  guide  contained  questions  that  focussed  on  identifying  the  events,  problems, 
experiences,  and  perceptions  that  influence  special  educators'  commitment  to  and  desire  to  stay 
in  or  leave  special  education  teaching.  A  total  of  sixteen  practice  interviews  were  conducted 
with  special  education  teachers  in  Virginia  prior  to  finalizing  the  interview  guide. 

Although  the  basic  interview  questions  were  the  same  across  interviews,  interviewers 
probed  when  it  was  appropriate  to  explore  certain  subjects  in  greater  depth.  In  addition  to  taking 
careful,  detailed  hand-written  notes,  all  interviews  were  tape  recorded. 

The  60  teacher  interviews  were  conducted  over  a  two-week  period  in  March  1992.  Each 
interview  was  held  at  a  site  selected  by  the  interviewee  (e.g.,  the  interviewee's  school,  a 
conference  room  on  the  MSU  campus,  or  a  conference  room  at  the  interviewers'  hotel)  and 
ranged  in  duration  from  40  minutes  to  2  hours  and  25  minutes,  with  a  mean  of  63  minutes. 

C.  Analyses 

Analyses  involved  the  reduction,  display,  and  interpretation  of  the  interview  data. 
During  data  reduction,  each  tape  recorded  interview  was  carefully  reviewed  and  key  responses  to 
each  question  were  written  into  a  summary  report  for  each  interview.  These  60  summaries  were 
then  analyzed  for  recurring  topics  for  each  question  asked.  From  these  topics,  a  categorical 
coding  scheme  was  developed. 

Interviewees'  individual  responses  were  then  analyzed  using  the  coding  scheme,  and 
categories  and  sub-categories  of  responses  were  identified.  Once  the  categories  and  sub- 
categories were  developed,  patterns  of  responses  were  displayed  in  tables  to  help  identify 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  teacher  groups. 
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To  assess  differences  in  mean  commitment  and  job  satisfaction  scores  across  the  stayer, 
leaver,  and  undecided  groups,  two  analyses  of  variance  were  completed.  Statistically  significant 
differences  were  found  between  groups  for  commitment  (F  =  162.03,  df  =  2,  p  =  .0001 )  and  job 
satisfaction  (F  =  1 7.30,  df  =  2,  p  =  .000 1 ).  Student-Newman-Keuis  comparisons  revealed  that  all 
three  teacher  groups  were  significantly  different  from  each  other  on  both  commitment  and  job 
satisfaction.  Stayers  had  significantly  higher  job  commitment  and  satisfaction  than  leavers  and 
undecideds.  On  the  other  hand,  leavers  had  significantly  lower  commitment  and  job  satisfaction 
than  the  other  two  teacher  groups. 

II.  FINDINGS 

This  section  contains  findings  based  on  analyses  of  the  teacher  interviews.  These  results 
are  organized  by  topics  which  correspond  to  the  actual  interview  questions  and  include  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  the  interviewees,  how  interviewees  became  special  education  teachers, 
factors  influencing  interviewees*  plans  to  stay  in  or  leave  the  MCS,  interviewees'  future  career 
plans,  interviewees'  desired  teaching  position,  and  actions  that  the  MCS  could  take  to  make 
teachers  want  to  stay.  The  findings  are  presented  for  each  teacher  group  by  question,  and 
patterns  that  emerged  from  the  data  are  discussed  across  groups.  Verbatim  comments  from  the 
interviewees  are  included  to  support  and  illustrate  the  themes. 

A.       Demographic  Characteristics  of  Interviewees 

Exhibits  4. 1,  4.2,  and  4.3  contain  the  following  information  for  interviewees:  gender, 
race,  age,  marital  status,  number  of  children,  teaching  assignment,  area  of  disability  taught, 
grade  level,  and  teaching  experience.  The  information  is  presented  by  the  three  teacher  groups 
and  for  the  three  groups  combined. 

The  interviewees  consisted  of  5  males  and  55  females.  Their  average  age  was  41,  and 
they  had  an  average  of  i2  years  special  education  teaching  experience  with  an  average  of  3  years 
other  teaching  experience.  The  race  of  the  interviewees  included  23  African-Americans  and  37 
European-Americans.  The  majority  of  both  leavers  (n  =  14;  70%)  and  undecideds  (n  =  13;  65%) 


were  married.  However,  only  35%  of  the  stayers  (n  =  7)  were  married.  Approximately  half  of 
the  interviewees  (n  =  32;  53%)  had  either  one  or  two  children. 

More  interviewees  taught  at  the  elementary  level  (n  =  27;  45%)  than  at  the  junior  high 
and  senior  high  levels  combined  (n  =  22;  36%).  Four  of  the  interviewees  taught  preschool  and 
nine  worked  with  students  with  disabilities  at  a  special  school.  Approximately  half  of  the 
interviewees  (n  =  3 1 ;  52%)  indicated  that  they  taught  in  multi-categorical  classrooms  containing 
students  with  a  variety  of  disabilities.  The  majority  of  the  interviewees  also  taught  in  either  self- 
contained  (n  =  21 ;  35%)  or  resource  (n  =  23;  38%)  settings. 

B.       How  interviewees  Became  Special  Education  Teachers 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  of  all  the  interviewees  was:  "Tell  me  how  you  became  a 
special  education  teacher."  An  overview  of  the  four  major  categories  of  reasons  interviewees 
provided  for  becoming  special  education  teachers  is  presented  in  Exhibit  4.4.  These  factors 
included  exposure  to  special  needs  populations,  attraction  to  special  education  teaching,  incen- 
tives, and  influenced  by  others  in  education.  Some  interviewees'  responses  (n  =  13)  indicated 
that  they  became  special  educators  because  they  were  attracted  to  teaching  in  general  (e.g., 
desired  to  become  a  teacher,  liked  working  with  children,  liked  school  hours).  These  responses 
were  not  included  in  Exhibit  4.4  as  they  did  not  provide  the  reader  with  reasons  on  why 
interviewees  specifically  chose  special  education  teaching  as  a  career.  Stayers  (n  =  1 5;  75%), 
leavers  (n  =  13;  65%),  and  undecideds  (n  =  10;  50%)  identified  exposure  to  special  needs 
populations  as  the  factor  which  most  influenced  their  decision  to  become  special  education 
teachers.  For  stayers  (n  =  8;  40%)  and  leavers  (n  =  10;  50%),  attraction  to  special  education 
teaching  was  the  second  most  important  reason  for  becoming  a  special  educator,  while 
undecideds  (n  =  6;  30%)  less  frequently  mentioned  attraction  to  special  education  teaching  as  a 
reason  for  becoming  a  special  educator.  Incentives  (n  =  7;  35%)  and  influenced  by  others  in 
education  (n  =  7;  35%)  were  identified  by  undecideds  as  the  second  most  important  reason  for 
choosing  special  education  teaching  as  a  career.  Approximately  twice  as  many  leavers  and 
undecideds  mentioned  incentives  and  influenced  by  others  in  education  as  a  reason  for  becoming 
a  special  education  teacher  than  stayers. 
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1.  Exposure  to  Special  Needs  Populations 

As  indicated  above,  all  three  teacher  groups  more  often  mentioned  exposure  to 
special  needs  populations  as  a  reason  for  becoming  a  special  education  teacher  than  any  other 
factor.  Two  aspects  of  exposure  to  special  needs  populations  included  exposure  to  individuals 
with  disabilities  and  informational  exposure  (see  Exhibit  4.5).  More  teachers  indicated  exposure 
to  persons  with  disabilities  as  influencing  their  career  decisions  to  become  special  educators 
than  informational  exposure.  Stayers  and  leavers  reported  exposure  to  students  with  disabilities 
through  previous  work  experiences.  One  stayer  commented: 

"While  teaching  English,  I  became  fascinated  that  some  of  the  students1  minds  didn't 
work  the  way  that  others  did. 

I  didn't  like  to  see  students  get  behind  academically  so  I  decided  to  work  solely  with 
disabled  students." 

Having  family  members  who  were  had  disabilities  provided  undecideds  with  exposure  to  the 
needs  of  people  with  disabilities.  As  one  teacher  recalled,  "1  had  an  uncle  with  Down  Syndrome. 
Because  disabilities  had  been  an  ever  present  part  of  my  life,  I  decided  to  become  a  special 
education  teacher 

2.  Attraction  to  Special  Education  Teaching 

Attraction  to  special  education  teaching  (e.g.,  attracted  to  aspects  of  special 
education  teaching,  wanted  to  work  with  special  needs  students,  felt  there  was  a  need  for  special 
educators,  desired  to  become  a  special  educator,  felt  they  would  be  competent  as  a  special 
educator)  was  also  identified  by  teachers  as  a  reason  for  becoming  special  educators.  Most 
interviewees  indicated  that  they  were  attracted  to  various  aspects  of  special  education  teaching 
including  small  grouping  of  students,  flexibility,  and  one-to-one  instruction. 

Others  were  attracted  to  special  education  teaching  because  of  their  belief  that  there  was 
a  need  for  special  educators  and  their  desire  to  work  with  special  needs  children.  For  example, 
one  interviewee  commented  that  she  "had  always  had  a  compassion  for  children  and  wanted  to 
help  children  who  were  not  so  called  'normal'."  Similarly,  another  leaver  stated  that  she  "wanted 
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to  help  children  with  shortcomings.  . .  .who  were  the  urderdogs.  . .  These  children  had  a  special 
place  in  my  heart." 

3,  Incentives 

Various  incentives  (e.g.,  job  availability,  grants)  were  also  given  by  interviewees 
as  reasons  for  becoming  special  education  teachers.  More  interviewees  indicated  job  availability 
as  contributing  to  their  choice  of  special  education  teaching  as  a  career  than  any  other  incentive. 
For  example,  one  teacher  explained  that  when  he  first  entered  the  job  market,  there  were  no  jobs 
available  in  his  college  major  and  thus,  he  decided  to  become  a  special  education  teacher. 
Likewise,  another  interviewee  decided  to  major  in  special  education  because  there  was  an 
oversupply  of  general  educators. 

4.  Influenced  bv  Others  in  Education 

Finally,  interviewees  indicated  that  others  in  education  (e.g.,  teachers/professors, 
family,  friends)  influenced  their  decisions  to  become  special  educators.  Influenced  by  school 
teachers  and  college  professors  were  most  frequently  mentioned  as  reasons  for  becoming  special 
education  teachers.  However,  only  leavers  indicated  that  having  both  friends  and  family  who 
were  educators  contributed  to  their  decisions  to  become  special  education  teachers. 

C.       Factors  Influencing  Interviewees'  Career  Plans  in  the  MCS 

Both  stayers  and  undecideds  were  asked,  "What  are  your  primary  reasons  for  wanting  to 
remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS?"  Conversely,  leavers  and  undecideds  were 
asked  "  What  are  your  primary  reasons  for  wanting  to  le?ve  special  education  teaching  in  the 
MCS?"  As  indicated  in  Exhibit  4.6,  six  major  categories  emerged  from  interviewees'  responses 
to  reasons  for  wanting  to  remain  in  and  leave  special  education  teaching.  These  included: 
support,  work  assignment,  intrinsic  rewards,  extrinsic  rewards,  preparation  factors, 
personal/change  factors,  and  other.  The  category,  "other",  contains  items  that  were  mentioned 
by  few  interviewees  and  did  not  constitute  a  separate  category  or  sub-category.  Some  responses 
were  unclear  in  meaning  and  were  classified  as  "could  not  determine." 

Most  of  the  overall  factors  were  common  to  both  plans  to  remain  in  and  leave  special 
education  teaching  in  the  MCS.  For  example,  support  (i.e.,  administrative,  colleague,  parent) 
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was  a  factor  that  positively  and  negatively  influenced  teachers'  career  plans.  Aspects  of 
administrative  support  such  as  providing  assistance  to  teachers  and  treating  teachers  like 
professionals  were  reasons  interviewees  gave  for  wanting  to  remain  in  special  education 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  interviewees  indicated  not  receiving  administrative  assistance  and 
not  being  treated  like  a  professional  as  reasons  for  leaving. 

For  stayers  (S)  and  undecideds  (U),  support  (S,  n  =  17,  85%;  U,  n  =  15, 75%)  and 
intrinsic  rewards  (S,  n  =  15,  75%;  U,  n  =  15,  75%)  were  mentioned  more  often  as  reasons  for 
wanting  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS  than  the  other  four  factors. 
Furthermore,  administrative  (S,  n  =  13,  65%;  U,  n  =  12,  60%)  and  colleague  support  (S,  n  =  12, 
60%;  U,  n  =  14,  70%)  were  given  by  stayers  and  undecideds  as  reasons  for  wanting  to  remain  far 
more  often  than  parent  (S,  n  =  2,  10%;  U,  n  =  3, 15%)  support.  Both  stayers  and  undecideds  also 
revealed  work  assignment  factors  (i.e.,  school  factors,  teachers'  roles/responsibilities,  resources) 
(S,  n  -  1 5,  75%;  U, n  =  1 1 ,  55%)  and  extrinsic  rewards  (S,  n  =  3,  1 5%;  U,  n  =  3,  1 5%)  as  reasons 
to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS.  Only  one  (5%)  stayer  mentioned 
preparation  factors  as  influencing  their  career  intentions. 

Two  factors,  work  assignment  and  support,  were  mentioned  by  at  least  70%  of  the 
teachers  as  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS.  Leavers  (n  =  17, 
85%)  and  undecideds  (n  =  15,  75%)  identified  work  assignment  factors  as  most  important  to 
their  plans  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS.  Similarly,  support  was  an  important 
reason  for  leaving  for  both  leavers  (n  =  1 7,  85%)  and  undecideds  (n  =  1 5,  70%).  However,  lack 
of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards,  were  mentioned  infrequently  as  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave 
(leavers,  n=2,  10%;  undecideds,  n=l,  5%). 

Intrinsic  rewards  were  important  to  teachers'  plans  to  remain  in  special  education 
teaching  in  the  MCS,  whereas  extrinsic  rewards  were  indicated  as  reasons  for  leaving  the  MCS. 
Few  teachers  identified  preparation  factors  as  influencing  their  intentions  to  stay  or  leave. 
Personal/change  factors  were  only  mentioned  as  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  special  education 
teaching  in  the  MCS. 
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1.        Reasons  for  Staving 

A  detailed  summary  of  specific  reasons  for  wanting  to  remain  in  special 
education  teaching  in  the  MCS  is  provided  in  Exhibit  4.7.  This  table  is  organized  by  the  same 
factors  that  are  presented  in  Exhibit  4.6.  The  bullets  (•)  in  Exhibit  4.7  represent  teacher 
examples  of  each  of  the  major  categories,  and  the  teacher  group  who  provided  the  example  is 
indicated  by  an  "x". 

This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  major  patterns  that  emerged  from  the  stayers' 
and  undecideds'  reasons  for  leaving.  Specific  examples  of  the  reasons  for  wanting  to  remain  in 
special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS  and  direct  teacher  quotes  are  provided  to  illustrate  the 
findings. 

(a)  Support 

As  indicated  above,  administrative  and  colleague  support  were  given  as 
reasons  for  wanting  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS  far  more  often  than 
parent  support.  Aspects  of  administrative  support  included  providing  assistance  to  teachers, 
establishing  and  maintaining  an  effective  communication  system,  treating  teachers  like 
professionals,  demonstrating  an  interest  in  teachers  and  students,  and  facilitating  staff 
development.  Providing  assistance  to  teachers  was  mentioned  as  a  rearon  for  staying  in  the 
MCS  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  administrative  support. 

Interviewees  suggested  that  administrators  can  provide  assistance  to  teachers  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  For  example,  when  discussing  how  administrators  help  obtain  appropriate 
programming  and  services  for  students,  one  stayer  explained: 

"1  had  eight  reading  groups  in  my  class  because  of  the  wide  range  of  my  students' 
abilities.  My  special  education  supervisor  placed  some  of  my  students  in  another 
program  to  make  my  class  more  homogeneous." 

Some  stayers  and  undecideds  indicated  that  administrators  helped  them  by  obtaining 
resources  such  as  instructional  materials  and  equipment.  One  stayer  remarked  that  her  principal 
had  provided  her  with  additional  instructional  supplies  such  as  pencils,  paper,  and  crayons.  "My 

principal  told  me  to  ask  him  if  there  was  anything  that  1  needed         Just  let  him  know  It's 

nice  to  get  what  you  need,"  commented  this  teacher.  Similarly,  an  undecided  stated  that  her 
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"principal  will  do  anything  for  you.  No  matter  what  I  want  for  my  class,  hell  get  it  for  me." 
Another  stayer  explained  that  she  even  had  access  to  all  of  the  general  education  teachers' 
materials  and  that  "it  didn't  matter  if  I!m  a  special  education  teacher." 

Colleague  support  was  another  dimension  of  support  identified  by  stayers  and  undecideds 
as  important  to  their  plans  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS  and  included 
support  from  general  education  teachers  as  well  as  special  education  teachers.  Providing 
assistance  to  teachers,  demonstrating/communicating  respect  and  interest  in  special  education 
teacher,  and  helping  students  with  disabilities  be  successful  within  their  classrooms  were  aspects 
of  colleague  support  that  influenced  these  teachers'  career  plans.  Stayers  and  undecideds 
identified  providing  assistance  to  teachers  as  the  aspect  of  colleague  support  that  most 
influenced  their  plans  to  stay.  Helping  teachers  with  student  discipline  problems,  with 
instructional  strategies  and  resources,  and  with  obtaining  services  for  students  with  disabilities 
were  examples  of  how  colleagues  assisted  these  teachers.  As  one  stayer  commented: 

"I  have  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  other  special  education  teachers.  We  are 
able  to  discuss  children  and  resolve  problems.  One  of  my  colleagues  even  helped  me  get 
glasses  for  one  of  my  students/' 

Few  stayers  and  undecideds  identified  parent  support  as  a  reason  for  wanting  to  stay  in 
the  MCS.  Cooperating  and  maintaining  open  communication  with  the  teacher  were  ways  in 
which  parents  were  supportive  of  stayers  and  undecideds. 

(b)      Intrinsic  Rewards 
,  Intrinsic  rewards  were  also  identified  by  stayers  and  undecideds  as 

influencing  their  plans  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS  Enjoys  helping 
students  succeed  and  progress  was  mentioned  more  frequently  than  any  other  intrinsic  reward. 
One  stayer  expressed  her  satisfaction  ove  being  able  to  help  her  students  by  saying, "... 

Because  I  am  able  to  help  my  students,  I  jel  like  this  is  where  I  belong  1  know  that  I'm 

doing  something  wonderful."  One  teacher  who  plans  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching 
stated,  "I  believe  that  1  have  had  input  into  their  (students')  lives  by  helping  them  find  what 
they're  good  at  They  have  a  difficult  road  ahead  of  them.  1  like  to  win  them  ail!"  Similarly, 
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an  undecided  remarked  that  she  felt  "encouraged  that  I'm  making  a  difference  with  my  students, 
and  that's  what  it's  all  about." 

Other  interviewees  indicated  that  they  received  "internal  gratification"  from  their  jobs. 
"It  (the  job)  is  self-fulfilling  for  me,  and  I  push  myself  to  help  students  succeed,"  said  one  stayer. 
Another  stayer  remarked,  "Special  education  fulfills  my  needs.  Teaching  special  education 
makes  me  feel  better.  .  .  .  Maybe  I'm  influencing  a  life."  Some  stayers  revealed  that  they 
enjoyed  the  challenge  of  teaching  special  education.  As  one  teacher  explained,  "It  is  a  challenge 
to  improve  that  child-  to  take  the  child  from  inside  this  world  (the  school)  to  the  outside  world 
(the  community)." 

(c)      Work  Assignment 

Work  assignment  factors  such  ar  teachers'  roles'responsibilities,  school 
factors,  and  resources  were  given  as  reasons  for  wanting  to  stay  by  both  stayers  and  undecideds. 
School  factors  (e.g.,  likes  school  location,  likes  work  hours,  has  adequate  facilities,  likes 
students)  were  identified  by  stayers  and  undecideds  as  the  work  assignment  factor  which  most 
influenced  their  career  plans. 

2.       Reasons  for  Leaving 

A  detailed  summary  of  specific  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  special  education 
teaching  in  the  MCS  is  provided  in  Exhibit  4.8.  This  table  is  organized  by  the  same  factors  that 
are  presented  in  Exhibit  4.6.  The  bullets  (•)  in  Exhibit  4.8  represent  teacher  examples  of  each  of 
the  major  categories,  and  the  teachei  group  who  provided  the  example  is  indicated  by  an  "x". 

This  section  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  major  patterns  that  emerged  from  the 
leavers1  and  undecideds'  reasons  for  leaving.  Specific  examples  of  the  reasons  teachers  gave  for 
wanting  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS  and  direct  teacher  quotes  are  provided  to 
illustrate  the  findings. 

(a)      Work  Assignment 

Leavers  and  undecideds  identified  work  assignment  as  a  reason  for 
wanting  to  leave  more  often  than  any  other  factor.  Work  assignment  included 
roles/responsibilities  and  resource  and  school  factors.  Problems  related  to  teachers' 
roles/responsibilities  (e.g.,  paperwork,  lack  of  time,  class  size/caseload,  class  mix,  non-teaching 
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duties)  were  more  often  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  wanting  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in 
the  MCS  than  any  other  work  assignment  factor. 

Paperwork  was  mentioned  most  often  by  leavers  and  undecideds  as  being  a  problematic 
"responsibility."  Some  interviewees  felt  that  much  of  the  paperwork  they  completed  was  useless 
and  too  time  consuming.  As  one  undecided  commented,  "Some  of  the  paperwork  is  just  a 

mindless  task,  and  I  resent  it  No  one  ever  says  why  it  is  necessary.  It  is  an  irritation  to  me." 

Another  undecided  said  in  exasperation,  "There  are  9  million  things  to  fill  out.  it's  just 
absolutely  unbearable.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  you  are  almost  dead  from  it."  Similarly, 
one  leaver  stated,  "Record  keeping  has  overtaken  us  (special  education  teachers)!  I  have  to 
teach  plus  be  a  secretary  and  keep  records." 

Other  leavers  and  undecideds  expressed  concern  that  paperwork  was  interfering  with 
their  teaching.  One  undecided  described  trying  to  balance  teaching  and  paperwork  as  a 

"juggling  match."  "It's  like  a  three  ring  circus  Some  teachers  give  their  students  easy  work 

so  that  they  can  do  their  pa»>erwork,  but  1  won't  do  that,"  remarked  another  teacher  who  was 
undecided  about  her  career  plans.  "You  are  filling  out  all  of  these  forms  and  then  trying  to 
teach."  A  veteran  special  education  teacher  commented  that  "paperwork  seems  to  be  more 
important  than  my  teaching.  This  makes  me  feel  burned  out  and  makes  me  want  to  leave.  I 
don't  want  to  be  full  of  regrets  later  in  teaching."  Similarly,  one  leaver  stated  that  "paperwork 
takes  priority  over  my  teaching  Paperwork  seems  to  be  more  important  than  the  children." 

Other  teachers  identified  class  size,  caseload,  and  class  mix  as  reasons  for  wanting  to 
leave  special  education  teaching.  For  example,  one  undecided  described  how  large  class  sizes 
affected  her  ability  to  "serve  the  needs"  of  her  students:  "Because  I  have  so  many  students  in  my 
classes,  I  feel  spread  too  thin.  1  leave  school  everyday  with  the  feeling  that  1  didn't  get  to  every 
kid."  One  concerned  leaver  remarked: 

"Administrators  are  putting  in  more  and  more  students.  It's  hard  to  watch  children  not 
making  progress  because  we  can't  teach  the  way  we  used  to  (when  classes  were  smaller). 

I've  seen  teachers  break  their  back  trying  to  give  students  what  they  were  given 
before.  We,  the  teachers,  feel  guilty  for  it  and  put  the  blame  on  ourselves." 
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Having  classes  with  multiple  age  ranges,  ability  levels,  and  disability  areas  was  also  problematic 
for  leavers  and  undecideds.  "Having  all  different  types  of  handicaps  in  one  setting  is 
deplorable,"  stated  one  leaver.  "Teaching  becomes  an  impossible  task."  As  one  undecided 
explained,  "I  have  a  potpourri  of  anything  and  everything  that  comes  along.  Just  where  there's  a 
slot  or  a  place  to  stick  them  in-that's  where  they're  placed." 

Resource  problems  such  as  inadequate  instructional  materials/equipment  and  lack  of 
personnel  was  another  aspect  of  work  assignment  that  leavers  and  undecideds  indicated  as  a 
reason  for  wanting  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS.  Teachers  were  especially 
concerned  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  $50.00  annual  allotment  they  received  for  purchasing 
instructional  materials.  As  one  undecided  commented: 

"I  spend  $50.00  in  two  weeks  just  on  paper  and  pencils.  1  get  frustrated  because  they 
expect  us  to  individualize  instruction,  but  they  don't  provide  us  with  the  necessary 
materials." 

Because  the  amount  of  money  allotted  for  instructional  materials  was  not  sufficient, 
some  leavers  and  undecideds  had  to  spend  their  own  money  to  purchase  supplies  and  materials. 
One  teacher  who  plans  to  leave  special  education  teaching  remarked,  Ml  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  my  own  pocket  because  $50.00  doesn't  go  a  long  way."  Similarly,  one  undecided 
explained,  "1  spend  approximately  $300.00  annually  of  my  own  money  for  materials.  What 
other  choice  do  I  have?  I  have  to  have  the  tools  to  do  what  I  need  to  do." 


undecideds  as  a  reason  for  wanting  to  leave  than  colleague  or  parent  support.  There  were 
several  ways  in  which  leavers  and  undecideds  indicated  that  administrators  were  not  supportive 
of  them  including  not  providing  assistance  to  teachers,  not  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
effective  communication  system,  not  facilitating  staff  development,  and  not  treating  teachers 
like  professionals. 

Not  providing  assistance  to  teachers  was  mentioned  frequently  as  a  reason  for  wanting  to 
leave.  For  example,  not  helping  teachers  obtain  appropriate  programming  and  services  for  their 
students  was  an  important  aspect  of  administrative  assistance  that  was  lacking  for  leavers  and 


(b) 


Support 

Lack  of  administrative  support  was  mentioned  more  often  by  leavers  and 
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undecideds.  "1  have  many  students  that  are  inappropriately  placed  in  my  classroom,"  explained 
one  teacher  who  plans  to  leave  special  education  teaching.  "My  program  has  become  a  dumping 
ground!  I'm  not  respected  as  a  professional-I'rn  just  a  classroom  to  put  people  in  and  that  is  it." 

Lack  of  collegial  support  was  also  mentioned  by  leavers  and  undecideds  as  a  reason  for 
wanting  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS.  Aspects  of  colleague  support  that 
contributed  to  teachers'  desire  to  leave  included  not  helping  special  education  students  be 
successful  within  their  classrooms,  not  demonstrating/communicating  an  understanding  of 
special  education,  and  not  providing  assistance  to  the  special  education  teacher.  For  example, 
some  interviewees  indicated  that  special  education  teachers  are  "looked  down  upon"  by 
colleagues  and  "considered  second-class  citizens."  One  leaver  added: 

"Regular  educators  resent  special  education  teachers  because  of  our  small  caseloads-- 
they  think  we  have  a  lot  of  free  time.  I  had  one  regular  education  teacher  tell  me  that 
when  she  died  and  was  reincarnated,  she  wanted  to  come  back  as  a  special  education 
teacher  because  we  have  it  so  easy!" 

Few  leavers  and  undecideds  mentioned  lack  of  parent  support  as  a  reason  for  leaving. 
Examples  of  lack  of  parent  support  for  leavers  and  undecideds  included  not  being  actively 
involved  in  their  child's  education  and  not  communicating  with  the  teacher, 
(c)      Extrinsic  Rewards 

Extrinsic  rewards  (e.g.,  inadequate  salaries,  accrued  investments)  were 
also  identified  as  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS.  Leavers 
and  undecideds  more  often  indicated  salaries  as  a  reason  for  wanting  to  leave  than  any  other 
extrinsic  reward.  Inte;viewees  felt  dissatisfied  with  their  salaries  because  they  were  too  low  and 
were  not  commensurate  with  a  special  educator's  job  responsibilities.  As  one  undecided 
explained: 

"We  (special  educators)  do  more  than  other  teachers  and  should  be  compensated  for  our 
extra  work.  We  must  do  everything  that  regular  education  teachers  must  do  plus  extras." 

Another  undecided  stated  that  salary  had  become  an  issue  for  her  because  "of  what  I  have  to  put 
up  with.  .  . .  This  is  not  an  eight  hour  job." 
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(d)  intrinsic  Rewards 

Few  leavers  and  undecideds  mentioned  intrinsic  rewards  (e.g.,  is  unable  to 
help  students,  lack  of  satisfaction)  as  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in 
the  MCS.  Inability  to  help  students  was  identified  by  more  leavers  and  undecideds  as  affecting 
their  career  plans  than  any  other  intrinsic  reward.  "It  is  pointless  to  work  with  students  because 
nothing  you  do  seems  to  make  a  difference,"  commented  one  leaver  in  exasperation.  "Even  if  I 
see  students  progress  in  my  classroom,  it  seems  futile.  The  little  progress  they  make  won't  have 
any  lasting  change  for  them  anyway." 

(e)  Personal/Change  Factors 

Personal/change  factors  were  also  identified  by  few  leavers  and 
undecideds  as  a  reason  for  wanting  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS  and  included 
needing  a  change  and  family  reasons.  "Needing  a  change  from  this  teaching  position"  was 
mentioned  most  by  leavers  and  undecideds  as  affecting  their  career  plans.  For  example,  these 
teachers  expressed  desires  to  pursue  an  administrative  position  within  the  MCS  or  to  transfer  to 
a  regular  education  teaching  position. 

(f)  Preparation  Factors 

Lack  of  preparation  was  cited  by  few  l  eavers  and  undecideds  as  a  reason 
for  wanting  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS.  Not  feeling  adequately  trained  to 
teach  and  not  feeling  adequately  trained  to  work  with  parents  from  different  cultures  were  ways 
in  which  leavers  and  undecideds  felt  unprepared  for  their  jobs.  As  one  leaver  explained,  "I  don!t 
feel  comfortable  in  my  current  position.  I  wasn't  adequately  trained  to  teach  young  children.  1 
don't  even  know  how  to  teach  them  to  read." 

».       Interviewees'  Future  Career  Plans 

Another  question  that  was  asked  of  all  the  interviewees  was:  "Tell  me  about  your  future 
career  plans."  Interviewees  were  asked  to  indicate  their  career  plans  for  five  and  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  the  interview.  Therefore,  some  interviewees  gave  a  number  of  varied  responses.  All 
of  these  responses  are  presented  in  Exhibit  4.9  (Interviewees'  Future  Career  Plans).  Although 
interviewees  had  previously  indicated  specific  intentions  related  to  their  current  teaching 
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assignment,  this  question  addressed  a  broader,  wider  spectrum  of  interviewees'  future  career 
plans. 

1.  Remain  in  Education 

Exhibit  4.9  provides  an  analysis  of  interviewees'  future  career  plans.  All  three 
teacher  groups  more  often  indicated  mat  they  planned  to  remain  in  education  than  leave 
education  or  were  unsure  of  career  plans.  Teachers'  plans  to  remain  in  education  included 
remaining  in  teaching,  transferring  to  an  administrative  position,  and  working  in  education  (non- 
specified).  Not  only  did  most  teachers  plan  to  remain  in  education  but  in  special  education 
teaching  as  well. 

2.  Leave  Education 

Approximately  one  fourth  of  the  interviewees  expressed  intentions  to  seek  non- 
education  related  careers.  Those  teachers  who  plan  to  leave  education  typically  plan  to  pursue  a 
job  in  a  non-education  related  field,  remain  at  home,  or  retire.  For  example,  one  leaver  stated 
that  she  wanted  to  go  into  the  "business  field"  where  "she  would  have  more  control  over  her 
situation."  An  undecided  remarked  that  she  simply  wanted  to  be  in  a  "professional  setting  where 
people  that  I  work  with  understand  me,  where  the  pay  is  better,  and  where  1  c  „i  work  at  my  own 
pace." 

3.  Unsure  of  Career  Plans 

Only  two  of  the  interviewees'  responses  indicated  that  they  were  unsure  about 
their  career  plans.  One  leaver  and  one  undecided  revealed  some  indecision  about  their  career 
plans. 

E.       Interviewees'  Desired  Teaching  Position 

Another  question  asked  of  all  interviewees  was:  "If  you  could  have  any  teaching 
position,  what  position  would  it  be?  For  what  reasons?"  As  indicated  in  Exhibit  4. 10,  three 
major  categories  emerged  from  interviewees'  responses  to  their  choice  of  teaching  position. 
They  included  current  teaching  position,  transfer  to  another  teaching  position,  and  no  teaching 
position. 
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Both  stayers  (n  =  17;  85%)  and  undecideds  (n  =  13;  65%)  more  often  mentioned  their 
current  teaching  position  as  their  choice  position  than  any  other  teaching  position.  As  expected, 
only  seven  (35%)  leavers  chose  their  current  teaching  position  as  their  choice  of  teaching 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  leavers  (n  =  9;  45%)  mentioned  transferring  to  another  teaching 
position  most  frequently  as  their  choice  of  teaching  position,  while  stayers  (n  «  3;  15%)  and 
undecideds  (n  =  9;  45%)  less  frequently  mentioned  transferring  to  another  teaching  position  as 
their  choice  of  teaching  position.  Leavers  (n  =  4;  20%)  were  the  only  interviewees  who 
indicated  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  no  teaching  position  that  appealed  to  them. 

1.  Current  Teaching  Position 

As  indicated  above,  most  interviewees  revealed  that  their  choice  of  teaching 
position  was  their  current  teaching  position.  Statements  such  as  "my  ideal  teaching  position  is 
the  one  I  have  now"  and  "1  would  really  love  to  stay  here  in  this  position. ...  I  would  not 
change"  indicated  that  stayers  were  very  satisfied  with  and  committed  to  their  current  teaching 
positions. 

Some  undecideds  and  leavers  suggested  that  they  preferred  their  current  teaching 
positions  with  improved  working  conditions.  Smaller  caseloads,  less  paperwork,  adequate 
materials,  and  higher  salaries  were  suggestions  that  undecideds  and  leavers  provided  for 
improving  their  current  working  conditions. 

2.  Transfer  to  Another  Teaching  Position 

Some  of  the  interviewees  revealed  a  desire  to  transfer  to  another  teaching  position 
(e.g.,  general  education  teaching,  special  education  teaching,  teaching  outside  the  public 
schools).  Some  interviewees  felt  that  teaching  regular  education  would  be  less  "stressful".  As 
one  undecided  expressed. 

"My  first  love  is  special  education  teaching.  The  students  progress  at  a  faster  rate,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  to  repeat  lessons  so  many  times.  It  takes  a  lot  of  patience  to  teach  special 
education." 
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3.       No  Teaching  Position 

A  few  of  the  leavers  indicated  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  no  teaching  position 
that  appealed  to  them.  One  teacher  who  plans  to  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS 
concluded  her  interview  by  saying,  "There  is  not  an  ideal  teaching  situation  for  me  at  this  time." 

F.       Actions  That  the  MCS  Could  Take  to  Make  Teachers  Want  to  Stay 

This  section  provides  a  synthesis  of  leavers1  and  undecideds1  responses  to  actions  that  the 
MCS  could  take  to  make  them  want  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching.  An  overview  of  the 
actions  is  presented  in  Exhibit  4. 1 1  to  assist  the  reader  in  identifying  the  number  of  teachers  who 
gave  responses  within  a  particular  category.  The  major  categories  of  responses  to  actions  that 
would  make  special  educators  want  to  stay  include  work  assignment,  administrative  support,  and 
extrinsic  rewards. 

Most  of  the  leavers  recommendations  for  improvements  were  found  in  the  categories, 
work  assignment  (n  =  12;  60%)  and  administrative  support  (n  =  13;  65%).  For  undecideds,  more 
teachers  mentioned  work  assignment  (n  =  17;  85%)  as  an  area  needing  improvement  than 
administrative  support  (n  =  12;  60%).  Extrinsic  rewards  were  mentioned  less  frequently  by 
leavers  (n  =  6;  30%)  and  undecideds  (n  =  7;  35%)  as  an  area  in  which  the  MCS  could  take 
actions. 

i.       Work  Assignment 

Overall,  leavers  and  undecideds  more  often  mentioned  improvements  in  work 
assignment  (e.g.,  teachers'  roles/responsibilities,  resources,  school  factors)  than  any  other  area  as 
actions  that  the  MCS  could  take  to  make  them  want  to  remain.  For  example,  leavers  and 
undecideds  indicated  such  responsibilities  as  paperwork,  class  size,  and  caseload  as  areas 
needing  improvement  (see  Exhibit  4.12).  Reducing  excess  paperwork  and  providing  clerical 
help  for  paperwork  were  mentioned  more  often  by  teachers  as  strategies  that  the  MCS  could 
implement  to  improve  the  paperwork  burden  for  special  educators.  To  help  reduce  large  class 
sizes  and  large  caseloads,  leavers  and  undecideds  recommended  that  the  MCS  reduce  the 
number  of  students  per  class  and  establish  guidelines  for  maximum  class  size  and  caseload. 
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Resource  problems  were  another  aspect  of  work  conditions  that  leavers  and  undecideds 
felt  could  be  improved  upon.  To  help  reduce  the  inadequacy  of  instructional  materials,  leavers 
and  undecideds  most  often  suggested  that  the  MCS  increase  teachers'  annual  allotment  for 
instructional  materials  and  provide  special  educators  with  the  resources  to  meet  their  needs. 
Provide  full-time  assistants  for  special  education  teachers,  hire  competent  administrators  at  all 
levels,  and  establish  a  parent  liaison  position  were  actions  identified  by  both  teacher  groups  that 
the  MCS  could  take  to  alleviate  personnel  resource  problems. 

Finally,  there  were  several  recommendations  that  leavers  and  undecideds  provided  for 
coping  with  school-related  problems.  These  recommendations  included  providing  special 
educators  with  adequate  classroom  space  and  renovating  school  facilities  and  grounds, 

2.  Administrative  Support 

Leavers  and  undecideds  recommended  that  greater  administrative  support  be 
provided  to  special  educators.  For  example,  teachers  recommended  hiring  knowledgeable  and 
adequately  trained  supervisors  and  providing  immediate  responses  to  teachers'  concerns  as  ways 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  effective  communication  system.  To  facilitate  staff  development, 
leavers  and  undecideds  suggested  that  administrators  conduct  inservices  that  meet  special 
educators'  needs  and  provide  inservices  for  school  principals  and  general  education  teachers  that 
explain  the  special  educator's  roles  and  responsibilities. 

3.  Extrinsic  Rewards 

The  only  aspect  of  rewards  in  which  leavers  and  undecideds  identified  actions 
that  the  MCS  could  take  to  make  them  want  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  was 
extrinsic  rewards,  specifically  salary.  Leavers  and  undecideds  made  several  suggestions 
regarding  teacher  salaries  including  provide  salary  incentives  for  special  educators,  increase 
teachers'  salaries,  and  provide  options  for  teachers  to  work  extra  hours. 

4.  No  Actions 

There  were  some  interviewees  (n  =  4;  20%)  who  indicated  that  there  were  was 
nothing  that  the  MCS  could  do  to  make  them  stay  in  special  education  teaching.  All  of  these 
respondents  were  special  educators  who  were  planning  to  leave  their  special  education  teaching 
positions. 
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III.  SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  Influencing  Factors  Study  was  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  influences  of  special  education  teachers'  career  plans,  commitment,  and  job  satisfaction. 
This  section  contains  a  summary  and  discussion  of  the  study's  findings  and  implications  for 
strategic  planning. 

A.       Summary  of  Findings 

1.  How  Interviewees  Became  Special  Education  Teachers 
Interviewees  identified  exposure  to  special  needs  populations  as  a  reason  for 

becoming  a  special  education  teacher  more  than  any  other  factor.  Furthermore,  interviewees 
indicated  that  their  exposure  to  persons  with  disabilities  more  often  affected  their  decision  to 
become  special  educators  than  informational  exposure  (e.g.,  special  education  college  courses, 
special  education  textbooks).  Incentives  and  influenced  by  others  in  education  were  mentioned 
by  few  interviewees  as  reasons  for  becoming  special  educators. 

2.  Factors  Influencing  Interviewees'  Career  Plans  in  the  MCS 

The  findings  from  this  study  suggest  that  six  overall  factors  influence  teachers' 
career  plans  in  the  MCS.  These  include  support  (i.e.,  administrative,  colleague,  parent),  work 
assignment  (i.e.,  school,  teachers'  roles/responsibilities,  resources),  intrinsic  rewards,  extrinsic 
rewards,  preparation  factors,  and  personal/change  factors.  The  first  three  factors  are  clearly 
work-related  and  account  for  most  of  the  respondents'  reasons  for  staying  in  and  leaving  special 
education  teaching  in  the  MCS. 

These  work-related  reasons  for  staying/leaving  include  both  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  teachers'  experiences  in  the  MCS.  For  example,  administrative  support  was  given  as  a  reason 
for  both  desiring  to  stay  in  and  leave  special  education.  Positive  aspects  of  administrative 
support  (e.g.,  receiving  assistance,  administrator  availability)  were  given  as  reasons  for  staying, 
while  problems  with  administrators  (e.g.,  lack  of  availability  and  assistance)  were  given  as 
reasons  for  leaving. 
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The  rankings  of  the  factors  suggest  that  some  are  more  important  to  stayers,  while  others 
are  more  important  to  leavers.  Support  was  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  staying  by  interviewees 
more  than  any  other  factor.  The  next  most  important  reason  for  staying  was  intrinsic  rewards, 
followed  by  work  assignment  and  extrinsic  rewards.  Reasons  for  leaving  clustered  around  two 
major  factors,  work  assignment  and  support.  The  other  four  factors  were  mentioned  by 
relatively  small  percentages  of  leavers/undecideds. 

At  least  70%  of  all  three  teacher  groups  gave  support  as  implant  to  their  plans  to  stay 
or  leave.  Although  administrative  support  was  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  leaving  far  more 
frequently  than  colleague  or  parent  support,  colleague  and  administrative  support  were 
mentioned  almost  equally  as  reasons  for  staying.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  teachers  who 
intend  to  leave  special  education  teaching  indicated  that  they  received  less  support  from  central 
office  level  administrators  than  they  did  from  their  principals. 

Work  assignment  was  another  dominant  factor  influencing  plans  to  stay  and  leave. 
Almost  every  leaver  and  undecided  indicated  problems  with  work  assignment  (e.g.,  teachers' 
roles/responsibilities,  school  factors,  and  resources)  as  reasons  for  leaving.  Leavers  and 
undecideds  expressed  the  most  concern  over  such  teacher  role/responsibilities  as  paperwork, 
lack  of  time,  class  size/caseload,  class  mix,  and  non-teaching  duties.  For  stayers,  school  factors 
were  mentioned  more  often  than  any  other  work  assignment  factor. 

Other  factors  that  interviewees  identified  as  affecting  their  decisions  to  stay  and  leave 
were  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards.  Various  intrinsic  rewards  were  more  often  mentioned  as 
reasons  for  staying  than  extrinsic  rewards,  whereas  extrinsic  rewards  contributed  more  to 
teachers'  decisions  to  leave. 

3.       Interviewees'  Future  Career  Plans 

The  majority  of  the  interviewees'  responses  indicated  that  they  planned  to  remain 
in  education  with  most  planning  to  remain  in  teaching  as  well  (but  not  necessarily  in  the  MCS). 
Almost  all  of  those  planning  to  leave  education  were  leavers  or  undecideds.  Only  two  of  the 
interviewees  (i.e.,  one  leaver  and  one  undecided)  revealed  indecision  about  their  career  plans. 
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4.       Interviewees'  Desired  Teaching  Position 

Almost  all  of  the  interviewees'  responses  indicated  their  current  teaching  position 
or  a  transfer  to  another  teaching  position  as  their  desired  teaching  position.  Some  interviewees 
mentioned  that  they  would  choose  their  current  teaching  position  only  if  improvements  were 
made  in  their  work  conditions  (e.g.,  smaller  caseloads,  adequate  materials).  Leavers  were  the 
only  interviewees  who  indicated  that,  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  there  was  no  teaching  position 
that  appealed  to  them. 

B.       Discussion  of  Findings 

Past  teacher  attrition/retention  studies  primarily  used  forced-item  surveys  and 
questionnaires  to  identify  factors  contributing  to  special  educators1  career  decisions.  This  study 
differs  from  previous  research  in  that  it  provides  an  examination  of  factors  influencing  special 
educators'  decisions  to  remain  in  and  leave  special  education  teaching  from  the  teachers* 
perspective.  This  study  also  builds  on  previous  research  findings  by  elaborating  and  further 
defining  a  variety  of  attrition  factors  such  as  paperwork  and  administrative  support. 

According  to  interviewees,  many  different  aspects  of  work  influence  their  career  piuns. 
Many  of  the  teachers  cited  multiple  work-related  problems.  Clearly,  many  of  the  factors  identi- 
fied in  this  study  are  interrelated.  Lack  of  administrative  support  likely  leads  to  inadequate 
working  conditions.  Both  lack  of  support  and  undesirable  work  circumstances  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness and  satisfaction  teachers'  experience. 

Teachers'  roles/responsibilities,  especially  paperwork,  are  problematic  for  the  teachers 
interviewed.  Not  only  did  leavers  and  undecideds  report  paperwork  to  be  excessive  and 
repetitious,  they  also  indicate  that  it  interferes  with  their  teaching.  This  led  to  feelings  of 
ineffectiveness  as  many  teachers  had  to  choose  between  providing  instruction  to  their  students 
and  completing  paperwork.  The  work  assignment  factors  identified  by  interviewees  have  also 
been  given  as  attrition  factors  in  a  number  of  previous  studies  (Billingsley  &  Cross,  1991; 
Billingsley,  Bodkins,  &  Hendricks,  1992;  Dangel,  Bunch,  &  Coopman,  1987;  Lawrenson  & 
McKinnon,  1982;  Piatt  &  Olson,  1990). 
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Another  key  variable  related  to  both  plans  to  stay  in  and  leave  the  MCS  is  support, 
particularly  the  administrative  support.  Lack  of  administrative  support  has  been  related  to 
attrition  *nd  plans  to  leave  in  previous  studies  (see  Billingsley  &  Cross,  1991,  1992;  Lawrenson 
&  McKinnon,  1982;  Metzke,  1988;  Piatt  &  Olson,  1990). 

The  global  measures  of  administrative  support  used  in  previous  studies  "make  it  difficult 
to  assess  which  specific  aspects  of  support  are  important  to  retention/attrition"  (Billingsley, 
1993,  p.  25).  This  interview  study  extends  previous  findings  by  defining  the  specific  aspects  of 
support  associated  with  plans  to  stay  (e.g.,  helps  obtain  appropriate  services  for  students,  assists 
with  discipline)  and  leave  (e.g.,  does  not  help  obtain  needed  resources  or  assist  with  conflicts) 
special  education  teaching.  The  specific  aspects  of  support  defined  in  this  study  should  help 
administrators  assess  and  improve  the  support  they  provide. 

The  satisfaction  and  intrinsic  rewards  associated  with  working  with  students  were 
primary  reasons  for  wanting  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching.  Although  intrinsic  rewards 
were  not  often  given  as  reasons  for  leaving,  some  interviewees  mentioned  that  slow  student 
progress  caused  them  to  feel  ineffective  as  teachers  and  made  them  want  to  leave  special 
education  teaching.  Previous  research  studies  have  also  found  that  student-related  factors 
associated  with  intrinsic  rewards  can  contribute  to  special  education  teacher  attrition  (Billingsley 
&  Cross,  1991)  and  job  dissatisfaction  (Pezzei  &  Oratio,  1991 ). 

Clearly,  the  factors  identified  by  interviewees  as  reasons  for  staying  in  and  leaving 
special  education  teaching  may  not  be  complete.  For  example,  there  are  likely  other  factors 
contributing  to  leavers'  and  undecideds*  plans  to  leave  that  were  not  mentioned  by  interviewees. 
It  could  be  that  teachers  are  more  iikely  to  identify  work-related  problems  (e.g.,  work 
assignment,  support,  intrinsic  rewards,  extrinsic  rewards)  as  influencing  their  decisions  to  leave 
than  examine  any  of  their  own  shortcomings  that  might  threaten  their  self-esteem  (Billingsley, 
1 993).  For  example,  teachers  may  indicate  large  class  sizes  as  a  reason  for  leaving.  Instead,  it 
could  be  that  the  teacher  has  inadequate  classroom  management  skills.  Interestingly,  past 
research  studies  do  not  consider  teacher  effectiveness  as  a  possible  contributor  to  attrition 
(Billingsley,  1993).  Further,  some  stayers  may  remain  primarily  because  they  have  few  other 
options;  however,  citing  positive  aspects  of  teaching  may  be  perceived  as  more  acceptable. 
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C.       Implications  for  Strategic  Planning 

The  following  findings  should  be  considered  in  developing  a  strategic  plan  to  improve 
the  job  satisfaction,  commitment,  and  retention  of  special  educators  in  the  MCS.  However, 
please  note  these  findings  are  based  on  extreme  groups  (satisfied  versus  dissatisfied)  rather  than 
a  random  sample  of  teachers.  Data  from  other  MCS  studies  as  well  as  additional  sources  (e.g., 
exiter  study,  committee  members'  expertise,  professional  literature)  should  be  considered. 

1 .  Attention  to  the  work-related  problems  of  leavers/undecideds  are  particularly 
important  to  prevent  attrition  among  these  at-risk  teachers.  Attending  to 
assignment  and  support  factors  is  likely  to  be  the  most  productive  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  concerns  of  this  group. 

2.  The  detailed  examples  provided  in  Exhibits  4.7  and  4.8  provide  numerous  ideas 
for  improving  work  conditions  in  the  MCS  and  reinforcing  positive  practices 
already  in  place.  Fortunately,  many  factors  such  as  work  assignment  and  support 
are  within  the  school  district's  control.  However,  some  work-related  factors  are 
easier  to  change  than  others.  For  example,  administrators  can  more  readily  give 
teachers  recognition  than  change  their  class  sizes  or  annual  allotment  for 
instructional  materials. 

3.  Exhibit  4. 1 2  includes  MCS  teachers'  suggestions  for  actions  that  the  MCS  could 
take  to  make  them  want  to  stay  in  special  education  teaching.  The  suggestions 
teachers  made  were  clearly  related  to  their  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  special 
education  teaching.  Some  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  desired  to  help 
make  the  needed  changes.  By  listening  to  teachers'  concerns  and  including  them 
in  the  decisionmaking  process,  the  MCS  may  positively  affect  teachers'  career 
decisions  and  better  retain  their  special  education  teaching  force. 
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Exhibit  4.1 

Demographic  Information  on  Interviewees  bj  Group 


Variable 


Total  Stayers  Leavers  Undecided! 

(N=60)            (N»20)              (N»20)  (N=20) 
N    (%)•        N    (%)*  N    (%)*  N  (%)» 


Gender 
Male 
Female 

Race 

African  Americans 
European  Americans 

Age 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51-55 

56-60. 

Over  60 

Marital  Status 
Married 
Not  Married 

Number  of  Children 
0 

1-2 
3-4 

More  than  4 


5  (8%) 

2  (10%) 

2  (10%) 

1 

(5%) 

55  (92%) 

18  (90%) 

18  (90%) 

19 

(95%) 

23  (38%) 

11  (55%) 

4  (20%) 

8 

(40%) 

37  (62%) 

9  (45%) 

16  (80%) 

12 

(60%) 

8  (13%) 

2  (10%) 

2  (10%) 

4 

(20%) 

17  (28%) 

5  (25%) 

7  (35%) 

5 

(25%) 

6  (10%) 

2  (10%) 

3  (15%) 

1 

(5%) 

10  (17%) 

3  (15%) 

3  (15%) 

4 

(20%) 

9  (15%) 

3  (15%) 

4  (20%) 

2 

(10% 

6  (10%) 

2  (10%) 

1  (5%) 

3 

(15%) 

2  (4%) 

1  (5%) 

0  (0%) 

1 

(5%) 

2  (4%) 

2  (10%) 

0  (0%) 

0 

(0%) 

34  (57%) 

7  (35%) 

14  (70%) 

13 

(65%) 

26  (43%) 

13  (65%) 

6  (30%) 

7 

(35%) 

21  (35%) 

10  (50%) 

6  (30%) 

5 

(25%) 

32  (53%) 

9  (45%: 

12  (60%) 

11 

(55%) 

6  (10%) 

1  (5%) 

2  (10%) 

3 

(15%) 

1  (2%) 

0  (0%) 

0  (0%) 

1 

(5%) 

*    Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  than  100 
because  of  multiple  responses. 


Exhibit  42 
Teachers4  Assignment  by  Group 


Total  Stayers  Leavers  Undecided* 


(N=60) 

(N=20) 

(N=20) 

(N=20) 

N 

N  (%)• 

N  (%)* 

N 

(%)* 

Itinerant 
lullvl  alii 

6 

(10%) 

4(20%) 

1  (5%) 

1 

(5%) 

IxvOvIhvv 

23 

(38%) 

7  (35%) 

8(40%) 

8 

(40%) 

Self-contained 

21 

(35%) 

6(30%) 

6(30%) 

9 

(45%) 

Undetermined 

10 

3(15%) 

5(25%) 

2 

(10%) 

yaw  '  V  / 

0  (0%) 

mSn/^A/icnal  Imnairmpnt* 

D  ImX1\1J  V  ijUAi  tiUL/AiitiiV'Ulil 

o 

(0%) 

0  (0%) 

0 

(5%) 

1 

(2%) 

1  (5%) 

0  (0%) 

0 

(0%) 

uevciopmcuuiuy  jufciayou 

1 

1 

(2%) 

0  (0%) 

0  (0%) 

1 

(5%) 

2 

(3%) 

1  (5%) 

1  (5%) 

0 

(0%) 

Learning  Disabilities 

10 

(17%) 

6(30%) 

2(11%) 

2 

(10%) 

Mental  Retardation 

8 

(13%) 

3(15%) 

5(26%) 

0 

(0%) 

Multiple  Disabilities 

31 

(52%) 

6(30%) 

9  (47%) 

16 

(80%) 

Physical  Disabilities 

1 

(2%) 

1  (5%) 

0  (0%) 

0 

(0%) 

Speech  Impairments 

3 

(5%) 

1  (5%) 

2(11%) 

0 

(0%) 

Undetermined 

2 

(3%) 

1  (5%) 

1  (5%) 

1 

(5%) 

Grade  U?vel 

Preschool 

4 

(7%) 

1  (5%) 

2(10%) 

1 

(5%) 

Elementary 

27 

(45%) 

8  (40%) 

8(40%) 

9 

(45%) 

Junior  High/Middle  School 

11 

(18%) 

3(15%) 

4(20%) 

4 

(20%) 

Senior  High 

11 

(18%) 

4(20%) 

3(15%) 

4 

(20%) 

Mixed** 

9 

(15%) 

4(20%) 

3(15%) 

2 

(10%) 

*    Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  than  100 
because  of  multiple  responses. 

**  This  designation  includes  teachers  assigned  to  special  schools  that  cannot  be  simply  classified  as  being 
an  elementary,  middle,  or  high  school. 
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Exhibit  43 
Teaching  Experience  by  Group 


Total  Stayers  Leaven  Undecided 


Variable 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Years  of  Special  Education 
Teaching  Experience 

- 

Total  Special  Education 
Teaching  Experience 

12.00 

7.46 

12.00 

7.46 

11.90 

6.03 

11.75 

5.15 

In  Memphis  City  Schools 

10.85 

7.64 

10.85 

7.64 

7.75 

6.28 

10.05 

5.66 

Other  Special  Education 
Teaching  Experience 

1.14 

2.02 

1.14 

2.02 

4.17 

435 

1.70 

2.83 

Years  of  Other  Teaching 
Experience 

Total  Other  Teaching 
Experience 

2.68 

6.06 

2.68 

6.06 

0.60 

1.05 

1.35 

2.74 

In  Memphis  City  Schools 

0.58 

2.29 

0.58 

2.29 

0.05 

0.22 

1.24 

2.77 

Other  Teaching  Experience 

2.11 

5.82 

2.11 

5.82 

0.55 

1.05 

0.11 

0.32 

9 

ERJC 


1 


Exhibit  4.4 

Overview  of  Reasons  for  Becoming  Special  Education  Teachers 


Total  Stayers  Leavers  Undecided* 

(N=60)         (N=20)  (N*20)  (N-20) 

Reasons  N    <%)•        N    (%)*  N    (%)■•  N  (%)• 


I. 

Exposure  to  special 
needs  populations 

38 

(63%) 

15 

(75%) 

13 

(65%) 

10 

(50%) 

II. 

Attraction  to  special 
education  teaching 

24 

(40%) 

8 

(40%) 

10 

(50%) 

6 

(30%) 

in. 

Incentives 

16 

(27%) 

3 

(15%) 

6 

(30%) 

7 

(35%) 

IV. 

Influenced  by  others 
in  education 

14 

(23%) 

2 

(10%) 

4 

(20%) 

7 

(35%) 

*       Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  than  100 
because  of  multiple  responses. 
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Exhibit  4.6 

Overview  of  Major  Factors  Influencing  Interviewees'  Career  Plans 


Reasons  for  Staying  Reasons  for  Leaving 

Stayers  Undecideds  Leavers  Undecided* 
(N=20)  (N=20)  (N=20)  (N-20) 


Factors 

N 

(%)* 

N 

(%)• 

N 

(%)• 

N 

(%)• 

f 

I. 

Support 

17 

15 

(75%) 

17 

(85%) 

14 

(70%) 

A.  Administrative  support 

13 

(65%) 

12 

(60%) 

14 

(70%) 

10 

(50%) 

B.  Colleague  Support 

12 

14 

7 

(35%) 

6 

(30%) 

C.  Parent  Support 

2 

(10%) 

3 

(15%) 

5 

(25%) 

4 

(20%) 

n. 

Work  Assignment 

15 

(75%) 

11 

(55%) 

17 

(85%) 

15 

(75%) 

A.  School  Factors 

15 

(75%) 

11 

(55%) 

9 

(45%) 

3 

(15%) 

B.  Teachers'  Roles/Responsibilities  9 

(45%) 

6 

(30%) 

15 

(75%) 

15 

(75%) 

C.  Resources 

0 

(0%) 

2 

(10%) 

10 

(50%) 

9 

(45%) 

in. 

Intrinsic  Rewards 

15 

(75%) 

15 

(75%) 

2 

(10%) 

1 

(5%) 

rv. 

Extrinsic  Rewards 

3 

(15%) 

3 

(15%) 

3 

(15%) 

7 

(35%) 

v. 

Preparation  Factors 

1 

(5%) 

0 

(0%) 

2 

(10%) 

1 

(5%) 

VI. 

Personal/Change  Factors 

0 

(0%) 

0 

(0%) 

4 

(20%) 

2 

(10%) 

vn. 

Other 

3 

(15%) 

6 

(30%) 

8 

(40%) 

2 

(10%) 

vra. 

Could  Not  Determine 

1 

(5%) 

0 

(0%) 

2 

(10%) 

1 

(5%) 

*       Percentages  arc  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  ti  n  100 
because  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  47 


Interview  Findings:  Reasons  for  Wanting  to  Stay  In 
Special  Education  Teaching  In  the  MCS 


r 


Reasons  for  Staying 


Stayers 

(N=20) 
N  (%>* 


Undecided  Total 
(N=20)  (N=40) 
N  <%)•       N  <%)• 


Support 

A.  Administrative  Support 

1 .   Provides  assistance  to  teacher 

a.  Helps  obtain  appropriate  programming  and  services 

for  special  education  students  1 2  (60%) 

•  attends  M-team  meetings  x 

•  assists  with  student  placemen!  x 

•  obtains  counseling  services  for  students 

•  encourages  mainstream ing  of  special 

education  students  x 

b.  Helps  obtain  resources  8  (40%) 

•  assists  teachers  in  obtaining 

instructional  materials  x 

•  gives  teachers  access  to  regular 

education  materials  x 

•  assists  teacher  in  obtaining 
instructional  equipment 

c.  Helps  with  student  discipline  6  (30%) 

•  handles  discipline  problems 

with  preschoolers  x 

•  helps  students  team  appropriate 

cafeteria  and  classroom  behavior  x 

•  establishes  effective  discipline 

policies  within  the  school  x 
<L   Helps  with  patent  and  teacher  problems  2  ( 1 0%) 

•  helps  teacher  get  parents  more  involved 

•  helps  with  radial  problems  between  teachers 

•  helps  with  teacher  problems 
2.   Establishes  and  maintains  an  effective 

communication  system 

a.    Demonstrates/communicates  knowledge  of 

special  education  10(50%) 

•  is  knowledgeable  about  special 

education  policies  x 

•  explains  special  education  policies  x 

•  keeps  teachers  updated  about  procedural 

changes  x 

•  understands  special  educator's  roles 

and  responsibilities  x 


4(20%)  16(40%) 


x 

X 


6(30%)  14(35%) 


4(20%)  10(25%) 


4(20%)  6(15%) 
x 

x 

X 


6(30%)  16(40%) 


4.30 


(co5555e3r 


Exhibit  4.7  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Staying 


Stayer* 

<N«20) 
N  (%)♦ 


Undecided 
(N-20) 
N  (%)• 


N  (*)• 


•  can  offer  teachers  suggestions  on 
instructional  strategics  to  use  with 
students  with  disabilities 

•  is  knowledgeable  about  student 
disabilities 

b.  Is  accessible  to  teachers 

•  sees  teacher  once  every  three  weeks 

•  visits  teacher's  class  regularly 

•  returns  teacher's  calls  promptly 

•  allows  teacher  to  call  at  home 

c.  Dcmoostrates/communicates  knowledge  abou* 
school  roles  and  responsibilities 

•  keeps  teachers  informed  about 
district  policies 

•  serves  as  teacher's  liaison  to  Board 

•  helps  cafeteria  aides  develop  job 
responsibilities 

3.   Treats  teacher  like  a  professional 
a.    Gives  teacher  input  into  decision 
making/autonomy 

•  lets  teacher  attempt  to  solve 
problems 

•  allows  teacher  opportunity  to 
develop  her  own  program 

•  asks  teacher  for  his/her  opinion 
about  special  education-related  issues 

•  asks  teachers  to  identify  school 
problems  and  solutions  to  problems 

•  lets  teachers  make  decisions  about 
the  amount  of  time  students  spend 
in  special  education 

•  consults  with  teacher  about  ways  to 
discipline  students 

b.   Communicates  confidence  and  respect 

•  respects  teacher's  capabilities 

•  ousts  teacher  with  confidential  information 

•  lets  teacher  leave  work  early  when 
needed 

•  is  fair  and  treats  all  employees  equally 

•  has  backed  teacher  when  voicing  concerns 
to  the  Board 

4.   Demonstrates  interest  in  students  and  faculty 
a-    Demonstrates  personal  interest  in 
students 

•  takes  time  to  talk  with  and  listen 
to  students 

•  shares  with  students 

•  tells  students  that  they  are 
"special  people" 


x 

X 

8  (40%) 
x 

X 
X 
X 

4  (20%) 
x 

X 


X 
X 

2(10%) 

X 


10(25%) 


0(0%)  4(10%) 


10(50%) 
x 


8(40%)  18(45%) 


x 
x 
x 


7(35%) 
x 


X 

3(15%) 
x 

X 

X 
X 


10(25%) 


9(45%) 


3(15%)  12(30%) 


x 

X 


Exhibit  4,7  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Starring 


Stayers 

<N«20) 
N  (*)• 


Uod«ddt4 
(N«20) 
N  (%>• 


Total 
(N.40) 
N  <%)♦ 


•  conveys  that  students  are  a  top 
priority 

•  rewards  students  for  their 
accomplishments 

•  counsels  children  about  their  home 
situation 

•  has  helped  poor  student  buy  his  class 
ring 

b.   Demonstrates  perconal  interest  in 
teacher 

•  talks  with  teacher  about  personal 
problems 

•  shows  concern  for  teacher 
5 .   Facilitates  staff  development 

a,  Knowledgeably  assists  and  evaluates 
teachers 

•  gives  teachers  feedback  without  making 
them  feel  incompetent 

•  provides  feedback  to  teachers 

•  assists  teachers  through  the 
evaluation  process 

b.  Provides  opportunities  for  professional 
growth 

•  conducts  informative  inservices 

•  provides  opportunities  for  growth 

•  provides  opportunities  for  leadership 
responsibilities 

B.  Colleague  Support 

t .   Provides  assistance  to  teachers 

a.  Helps  with  student  discipline  problems 

•  helps  teacher  "trick  down"  students 
when  they  skip  class 

b.  helps  with  instructional  strategies 
and  resources 

•  assists  teacher  with  instructional 
modules  and  projects 

•  exchanges  instructional  ideas  with 
teacher 

•  shares  instructional  materials  with 
teacher 

•  tells  teacher  instnicti  joal  skills 
to  work  on  with  students 

c.   Helps  obtain  needed  services  for  students 
with  disabilities 

•  helped  teacher  get  glasses  for 
a  student 

•  quickly  tests  students  who  are 
referred 


2(10%) 


x 

X 


6(30%) 


x 

X 


2(10%) 
x 

X 


6(30%) 
x 

5(25%) 
x 
x 

X 
X 

2(10%) 
x 

X 


X 
X 

2(10%) 

X 
X 


4(10%) 


3(15%)  9(23%) 


3(15%)  5(13%) 


3(15%)  9(23%) 


2(10%)  7(18%) 


2(10%)  4(10%) 


p  "  (continued/" 
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Exhibit  4  J  (continued) 


Stayers       Undecided  Total 

(Nx20)  (N»20)  (N*40) 

Reasons  for  Staying  N  (*)»         N  (%)»       N  (»)» 

d.    Other  4(20%)         3(15%)  7(18%) 

•  sends  students  to  icacber  on  time  x 

•  tells  teacher  when  students  will  n  t  be 

attending  class  x 

•  helps  with  teacher's  e valuation  x 

•  helps  with  parent  problems  x 

•  helps  with  scheduling  and  grading  of 

students  x 

•  has  competent  colleagues  x 

•  has  good  relationships  with  colleagues  x 

2.  Demonstrates/communicates  respect/interest  in 

special  education  teacher  10(50%)         8(40%)  18(45%) 

•  accepts  special  education  teacher  x 

•  compliments  teacher  on  the  "good  job 

he/she  is  doing"  x 

•  listens  to  teacher  on  "a  bad  day"  x 

•  is  a  "buddy"  to  teacher  x  x 

•  asks  special  education  teacher  to  teach 

math  skills  x 

•  team  teaches  with  special  education 

teacher  x 

•  asks  teacher  for  his/her  assistance  x 

•  values  teacher's  opinion  x 

3.  Helps  disabled  students  be  successful  within 
their  classrooms 

a-    Allows  special  education  students  to  be 

rnainstreamed  in  their  classes  5  (25%)         10  (50%)     15  (38%) 

•  encourages  their  students  to  interact 

4  with  special  education  students  x 

•  invites  special  education  students 

on  field  trips  x 

•  invites  special  education  students 

to  participate  in  school  programs  x 
b.   Adapts  and  modifies  instruction  for 

students  2(10%)         2(10%)  4U0%) 

•  tries  different  teaching  techniques 

with  students  x 

•  modifies  student  assignments  x 

•  implements  behavior  modification 

systems  with  students  x 

•  identifies  interventions  that  can 

be  used  in  their  classes  x 
C.  Parent  Support 

1.  Cooperates  with  teacher  0(0%)  3(15%)  3(8%) 

•  when  teacher  requests  parents  work  with  their 

children  at  home  x 

•  gives  teacher  autonomy  over  their  child's  program  x 

2.  Maintains  open  communication  with  teacher  2  (10%)         0  (0%)       2  (5%) 

•  communicates  with  teacher  on  a  tegular  basis  x 

•  discusses  their  child's  progress  with  teacher  x 


1*€ 


(coodoued) 
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Exhibit  4,7  (contimwd) 


Reasons  for  Staying 


Stayers 

(N*20) 
N  (%)• 


Work  Assignment 
A.  School  Factors 

1.  General 

•  summer  vacation  allows  for  summer 
employment 

•  predetermined  holidays  allow  teacher 
to  plan  ahead 

2.  Has  job  security 

3.  Likes  school  location 
likes  Memphis 

school  is  located  near  teacher's  home 
school  is  located  in  a  nice 
neighborhood 

school  is  located  in  safe  aira 
school  is  located  near  central  office 
school  is  located  near  Memphis 
State  University  f 
school  is  located'  near  child's  day 
care  center 
Likes  work  hours 

school  hours  give  teacher  time  for 
other  activities 
gets  off  work  early  in  the  day 
school  schedule  matches  child's  schedule 
Has  adequate  facilities 
school  is  new 

school  has  new  furnishings 
school  is  air  conditioned 
teacher's  classroom  is  in  school  building 
school  is  accessible  to  disabled  persons 
school  has  recently  been  remodeled 
school  is  well-equipped  to  meet  special 
education  students'  needs 

6.  Likes  Students 
kids  are  interesting 
studtots  are  motivated  to  learn 
students  appreciate  teacher 
students  axe  happy/students  have  good 
attitudes 

students  enjoy  receiving  praise  and 
attention 

students  are  not  behavior  problems 
students  want  to  please  the  teacher 

7.  Other 
school  is  well-respected 
school  has  a  casual  dress  code 
school  has  site-based  management 
school  has  wide  array  of  support  services 
school  offers  a  wide  array  of  education 
services 


4(20%) 


x 

1(5*) 
7(35%) 

x 

x 

X 
X 
X 


4(20%) 


5  (25%) 
x 

X 
X 


Undecided 
(N«20) 
N  (%)♦ 


Total 

(N»40) 
N  (%)• 


i 


2(10%)  6(15%) 


2(10%) 
6(30%) 


3(8%) 
13  (33%) 


x 
x 


2(10%)  6(15%) 


x 

8(40%) 
x 
x 

X 


X 
X 

3(15%) 

X 
X 
X 


X 

4  (20%) 


x 
x 

X 


X 

(40%) 

X 
X 


9(23%) 


16(40%) 


2(10%)  5(13%) 


x 
x 


Exhibit  4.7  (contlmscd) 


Reason*  for  Staying 


B.  Teachers'Roles/Responsibilities 

1 .  Has  opportunities  for  individualization 

2.  Has  flexibility 

•  has  flexibility  over  scheduling 

•  has  flexibility  over  pacing  of 
instruction 

•  can  try  new  techniques  with  students 

•  can  be  creative  with  students 

3.  Is  not  bored 

•  "no  two  days  are  the  same41 

•  job  is  not  monotonous 

4.  Does  not  have  to  perform  paperwork/nontcaching 
duties 

•  has  less  paperwork  to  complete  than 
regular  educators 

•  does  not  have  to  perform  bus  or  lunch 
duty 

5.  Other 

•  likes  the  age  group  that  teacher 
instructs 

•  likes  itinerant  teaching  position 
C.  Resources 

•  has  qualified  and  experienced  assistants 

•  has  adequate  supply  of  instructional 
materials 


Stayers        Undecided  Total 

<Nx20)  (N«20)  (N*40) 

N  (%)*        N  <%)•       N  <%)• 


8  (40%) 
5  (25%) 


x 

2(10%) 
x 
x 

2(10%) 
x 


1(5%)  9(23%) 
3(15%)  8(20%) 


1(5%)  3(8%) 
x 

0(0%)  2(5%) 


2(10%)  0(0%)  2(5%) 

x 

X 

0(0%)  2(10%)  2(5%) 

x 


m.     Intrinsic  Rewards 

A-  Enjoys  Helping  Students  Succeed/Progress 

•  wants  to  help  students  lead  successful 
lives 

•  enjoys  seeing  students  receive  school- 
wide  recognition 

•  enjoys  seeing  former  students  accomplish 
something  with  their  lives 

•  enjoys  seeing  students  achieve  academically 
and  socially 

•  enjoys  making  students  feel  good  about 
themselves 

•  enjoys  making  a  difference  in  students* 
lives 

•  enjoys  helping  students  gain  social 
and  self-help  skills 

•  enjoys  helping  students  learn  to  read 
B.  Has  Feelings  of  Concern/Responsibility  for 

Students 

•  feels  needed  by  students 

•  talks  to  students  about  their  problems 


17(85%) 


x 
x 


3(15%) 


16  (80%)     33  (83%) 


x 

X 


6(30%)  9(23%) 


x 
x 
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Exhibit  4.7  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Staying 


Stayers 

Undecided 

T«al 

(N=20) 

(N=20) 

(N=40) 

N  (%)♦ 

N  (%)♦ 

N  (%)• 

7  05%) 

5  (25%) 

12(30%) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4(20%) 

7  (35%) 

11(28%) 

X 

X 

4  (20%) 

0(0%) 

4(10%) 

X 

2(10%) 

2  (10%) 

4(10%) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1  (5%) 

t  \\xrfo) 

i  {file) 

X 

3(15%) 

0(0%) 

3(8%) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1(5%) 

0(0%) 

1(3%) 

X 

0(0%) 

0(0%) 

0(0%) 

c 


IV. 


D. 


E. 


Has  feelings  of  competence  and  success 

•  is  able  to  create  a  positive  learning 
environment  for  students 
has  special  talent  for  teaching 
is  able  to  effectively  instruct  students 
is  able  to  identify  student  problems 
is  able  to  identify/assess  students  foe 
placement  in  special  education 
provides  assistance  to  students'  teachers 
provides  assistance  to  students'  parents 

Has  a  love  of  teaching 

•  enjoys/loves  special  education  teaching 
Is  challenging 

•  finds  it  challenging  to  work  with 
special  needs  students 


Extrinsic  Rewards 
A-  Benefits 

•  likes  MCS  career  ladder  program 

•  likes  being  a  member  of  a  teacher's  union 

•  likes  medical  benefits 

•  likes  retirement  benefits 

•  can  accumulate  sick  leave  days 

B.  Likes  salary 

•  needs  income  to  support  family 

C.  Accrued  Investments 

•  too  much  time  invested 

•  too  difficult  to  change  jobs 

•  too  much  to  lose 

•  too  close  to  retirement 


V.  Preparation  Factors 

•    previous  work  experience  helped  prepare 
teacher  for  working  with  disabled 
students 

VI.  Personal/Change  Factors 


12o  
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Exhibit  4.7  (continued) 


Reason*  for  Staying 


VH  Other 


administrators  help  with  teacher 
transfers 

principal  allows  special  educators  to 

take  "mental  health  days* 

principal  greets  parrots  in  the  hallway 

principal  wants  teacher  to  do  hisA*r  best 

teacher  believes  that  all  students  can 

learn 

teacher  has  been  "called  to  teach" 

teacher  wants  to  be  a  part  of  special 

education  changes 

teacher  needs  students 

administrator  are  positive 

principal  is  efficient 

faculty  creates  positive  environment 


Stftjeri 

(N«20) 
N  <%)• 


Undecided 
(N*20) 
N  <%>• 


Total 
(N«40) 
N  (%)• 


5  (25%) 


x 
x 


6(30%)  11(28%) 


x 

X 

x 

X 


X 
X 


Percentages  axe  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  than  100  because  of 
multiple  responses. 


4.37 


EXHIBIT  4J 


Interview  Findings:  Reasons  for  Wanting  to  Leave 
Spedal  Education  Teaching  In  the  MCS 


Leavers        Undecided  Total 
(N=20)  (N=20)  (N=40) 

Reasons  for  Leaving   N  (%)«  N  <%)*         N  (%)» 


Support 

A.   Administrative  Support 

1 .   Docs  not  provide  assistance  to  teachers 

a*    Does  no*  belp  obtain  appropriate  programming 
and  services  for  special  education  students 

•  does  not  appropriately  place  studeots 

•  does  not  provide  necessary  support  services 
for  students 

•  does  not  encourage  mainstieaming  of  special 
education  students 

•  does  not  promote  collaboration  between  MCS 
and  the  Mental  Health  Center 

•  does  not  attend  M-team  meetings 

b.  Does  not  belp  with  student  discipline 

•  does  not  develop  effective  discipline 
policies 

c.  Does  not  help  with  teacher  transfers 

•  does  not  consider  teacher's  desires  when 
placing  in  teaching  positions 

•  transfers  teachers  involuntarily 

d.  Does  not  belp  resolve  conflicts  with  other 
administrators  and  teachers 

•  does  not  assist  teacher  in  dealing  with 
principal 

•  does  not  belp  resolve  existing  racial 
tension  among  faculty 

e.  Does  not  help  with  obtaining  instructional 
materials 

•  does  not  give  teacher  access  to  available 
instructional  materials 

•  does  not  provide  adequate  funding  for 
materials 

f.  Does  not  help  with  reducing  teacher's  workload 

•  does  not  help  reduce  teacher's  large 
caseloads 

•  does  not  belp  reduce  teacher's  large  class 
sizes 


8(40%) 
x 


9(45%) 
x 


17  (43%) 


4(20%) 
x 

4(20%) 


2(10%) 
x 

2(10%) 
x 

2(10%) 


x 

X 

5(25%) 
x 

2(10%) 
x 

X 

3(15%) 


x 

2(10%) 


x 

1(5%) 


9(23%) 
6(15%)  , 

5(13%) 


4(10%) 


3(8%) 


(continued) 
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Exhibit  4,8  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Leaving 


Leavers  Undecided  Total 
(N*20)  (N*20)  N-40) 

Ni»*  N(%)*  N(%>* 


2.    Docs  not  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
communication  system 

a.    Does  not  demonstrate/communicate  knowledge  of 
special  education 

•  is  not  knowledgeable  about  special 
education  policies 

•  is  not  hnowledgeable  about  current  trends 
in  special  education 

•  does  not  notify  teachers  of  changes  in 
special  education  forms 

•  does  not  consistently  implement  special 
education  policies 

•  lacks  knowledge  of  special  educator's  roles 
and  responsibilities 

•  lacks  knowledge  about  student  disabilities 

•  does  not  communicate  information  about 
special  education  policies  to  teachers/other 
administrators 

•  lacks  knowledge  about  instructional  strategies 
to  use  with  special  education  students 

b.    Is  inaccessible  to  teacher 

•  only  contact  with  teacher  is  during 
evaluations 

•  does  not  visit  teacher's  class 

•  does  not  return  teacher's  telephone 
calls 

3.  Does  not  facilitate  staff  development 

a.  Does  not  knowledgeably  evaluate  teachers 

•  does  not  provide  positive  feedback  to 
teachers 

•  does  not  cooduct  teacher  evaluation  properly 

b.  Does  not  provide  opportunities  for 
professional  growth 

•  does  cot  obtain  funding  for  teachers  to 
attend  professional  conferences 

•  does  not  conduct  informative  inservices 

4.  Does  not  treat  teacher  like  a  professional 

jl    Does  not  communicate  respect  for  teacher 
b.    Does  not  give  teacher  input  into 
decision  making 

•  does  not  allow  teacher  to  make  decisions 
over  integrating  disabled  students 

•  does  not  allow  teacher  input  into 
paperwork  issues 


13^65%) 
x 

X 
X 


9(45%) 


22  (55%) 


x 
x 


2(10%) 


x 
x 


3(15%) 


x 
x 


4(20%) 


x 

x 


2(10%) 
2(10%) 


x 

4(20%) 


x 
x 

3(15%) 
x 

X 

2(10%) 
x 

0(0%) 
0(0%) 


6(15%) 


6(15%) 


6(15%) 

2(5%) 
2(5%) 


x 
x 


(continued) 
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Exhibit  4.«  (centlmud) 


Reasons  for  Leaving 


Leaven  Undecided  ToUl 
(N»20)  (NalO)  N»40) 

N(%)*  N(%)*  !*(%)• 


B .  Colleague  Support 

1 .  Does  oot  help  special  education  students  be 
successful  in  their  classrooms  5(25%) 

•  sends  special  education  students  out  of 
class  instead  of  trying  to  work  with 

them  x  x 

•  does  oot  attempt  to  deal  with  student 

problems  x 

•  does  not  want  special  education  students 

mainsueamed  in  their  classes  x  x 

•  segregates  special  education  students  in 

their  classes  x 

•  does  not  spend  as  much  time  with  special 
education  students  as  they  do  with  regular 

education  students  x 

•  does  not  invite  special  education  students 

to  participate  in  school  activities  x 

•  does  not  make  modifications  for  special 

education  students  x 

2.  Does  not  demonstrate/communicate  understanding 

of  special  education  6(30%)  3(15%) 

•  does  not  understand  the  purpose  of  special 

education  x  x 

•  does  not  understand  the  special  educator's 

roles  and  responsibilities  x  x 

3.  Does  not  provide  assistance  to  special  education 

teacher  1(5%)  2(10%) 

•  does  not  help  with  student  scheduling  x  x 
C.  Parent  Support 

1.  Are  not  actively  involved  in  their  child's 

educational  program  7(35%) 

•  does  not  reinforce  skills  that  their  child 
is  learning  at  school  x 

•  does  not  "follow  through"  with  disciplining 

their  children  x 

•  are  inadequately  trained  to  work  with  their 

child  x 

•  does  not  attend  special  education  meetings  x 

2.  Lack  of  communication  with  teacher  2(10%)  2(10%) 

•  has  little  contact  with  teacher  x  x 

•  does  not  discuss  problems  with  teacher  but 

instead  goes  directly  to  the  principal  x 


7(35%)        12  (30%) 


9(23%) 


3(8%) 


3(15%)        10  25%) 


4(10%) 


(continued) 
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Exhibit  4.8  (continued) 


Reason*  for  Leaving 


Leaven 

(N«r20) 


Undeddtd 
(N*20) 
!*<%)• 


II.     Work  Assignment 
A.  School  Factors 

1.  Inadequate  facilities  7(35%) 

•  inadequate  classroom  space  x 

•  teacher's  instructional  "space"  is 

frequently  moved  x 

•  untimely  repairs  and  renovations  on 

school  building  x 

•  school  facility  not  equipped  for  teaching 
instructional  skills  * 

•  school  facility  is  not  accessible  to 

disabled  persons  x 

•  school  is  not  air  conditioned 

•  school  sometimes  does  not  have  beat 

2.  Poor  location  3(15%) 

•  school  is  not  located  near  teacher  *s  home  x 

•  school  is  located  in  an  area  where  students 

must  be  bussed  in  x 

•  school  is  located  in  an  unsafe  neighborhood  x 

3.  Dislikes  Student  Characteristics  2(  10%) 

•  students  are  from  low  income  families  x 

•  students  axe  behavior  problems  x 

•  students  axe  disrespectful  to  teacher  x 
B.  Teachers'  Roles/Responsibilities 

1.  Paperwork 


2(10%) 
x 


X 
X 

2(10%) 


x 

1(5%) 


Total 
N»40) 


9(23%) 


5(13%) 


3(8%) 


a. 

Is  overwhelming 

12(60%) 

8(40%) 

20(50%) 

•    too  much  paperwork 

X 

X 

•    too  much  pressure  to  complete 

paperwork 

X 

X 

•    too  time  consuming 

X 

X 

•    completes  noo- special  education  related 

paperwork,  too 

X 

•    too  intimidating 

X 

b. 

Is  unnecessary 

8(40%) 

9(45%) 

17  (43%) 

•    is  useless 

X 

X 

•    is  redundant 

X 

X 

c. 

Interferes  with  teaching 

6(30%) 

7(35%) 

13  (33%) 

•    takes  away  from  teaching  time 

X 

X 

<L 

Is  inconsistent 

3(15%) 

4(20%) 

7  (18%) 

•    is  constantly  changing 

X 

X 

Lack  of  time 

a- 

Lack  of  time  to  perform  non-instructional 

duties 

12(60%) 

8(40%) 

20  (50%) 

•    lack  of  time  to  complete  paperwork 

X 

X 

•    lack  of  time  to  meet  with  parents 

X 

•    lack  of  time  to  conduct  M-team  meetings 

X 

(continued) 
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Exhibit  44  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Leaving 


Leavers 

(Nr20) 


Undecided 
(N=20) 


ToUl 
N«40) 
N<*)« 


•  tack  of  time  to  take  a  break 

•  tack  of  time  to  collaborate  with 
colleagues 

b.    Lack  of  time  to  perform  instructional 
duties 

•  tack  of  time  to  individualize 
instruction 

•  lack  of  time  to  plan 

3.  Q ass  size/caseload 

a.  Too  large  caseload 

b.  Too  large  class  size 

4.  Class  mix 

•  has  to  teach  multiple  *ge  ranges 

•  has  to  teach  multiple  exceptionality  areas 

•  has  to  teach  multiple  ability  levels 

•  has  to  deal  with  multiple  student 
problems 

•  has  to  teach  multiple  grade  levels 

5.  Non-teaching  duties 

•  has  to  attend  too  many  meeting 

•  has  homeroom  duty 

6.  Other 

•  dislikes  itinerant  teaching  position 

•  wants  to  work  with  higher  functioning 
students 

•  position  does  not  "match"  teacher's 
background  and  experience 

.  Resources 

1.    Inadequate  instructional  materials  and 

equipment 

a.    Inadequate  funding  for  materials 

•  $50.00  allotment  for  instructional 
materials  is  inadequate 

•  teacher  must  spend  own  money  for 
instructional  materials 

•  teacher  must  use  part  of  instructional 
allotment  to  purchase  special  education 
formsA>asic  supplies 

•  teacher  must  raise  money  to  buy  instructional 
materials 


6(30%) 


x 
x 


9(45%) 
x 


X 
X 


X 
X 

6(30%) 
x 

X 


7(35%) 
x 

X 


12  (30%) 


9(45%) 

7(35%) 

16  (40%) 

7(35%) 

5(25%) 

12  (30%) 

6(30%) 

X 

4(20%) 

10  (25%) 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0(0%) 

2(10%) 

X 

2(5%) 

4(20%) 

X 

0(0%) 

4(10%) 

16  (40%) 


(continued) 
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Exhibit  4J  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Leaving 


Lover*  Undecided  Total 
(N=20)  (N«20)  N*40) 

N<%)*  N(%)»  N(%)* 


2. 


b.  Inefficient  instructional  materials  and 
equipment 

•  teacher's  classroom  had  do  materials  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year 

•  teacher  must  make  instructional 
materials 

•  lack  of  access  to  school's  instructional 
equipment 

•  school's  instructional  equipment  does 
not  work 

•  teacher  must  share  materials 

•  teacher  does  not  have  textbooks  for 
students 

•  materials  at  curriculum  lab  are  inaccessible 
to  teacher 

•  teacher  does  not  receive  materials  that 
are  ordered 

c.  Existing  materials  are  inappropriate  for 
special  education  students 

•  teacher  has  to  use  outdated  materials 

•  materials  are  inappropriate  for  student 
ability  levels 

Lack  of  personnel 

a.  Lack  of  assistants 

•  lack  of  qualified/trained  assistants 

b.  Lack  of  teachers 

•  lack  of  qualified  special  education 
teachers 


7(35%) 
x 

X 

X 

X 
X 


5(25%)  12(30%) 


x 

X 


4(20%) 
x 


7(35%) 
x 

2(10%) 


4(20%) 


4(20%) 
x 

1(5%) 


8  (20%) 

11  (28%) 
3(8%) 


HL    Intrinsic  Rewards 

A.  Is  Unable  to  Help  Students 

•  is  frustrated  with  students  lack  of 
progress 

•  is  unable  to  make  a  difference  in 
students'  futures 

B.  Has  feelings  of  ineffectiveness 
C  Lack  of  a  challenge 

•  feels  that  job  is  not  challenging 


3(15%) 


x 

4(20%) 
2(10%) 


1(5%) 


2(10%) 
0(0%) 


4(10%) 


6(15%) 
2(5%) 


(continued) 
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Exhibit  4.8  (continued) 


Reasons  for  Leaving 


Leavers  Undecided  Total 
(N*20)  (N=20)  N*40) 

N(%>#  N(%)*  N<%)* 


IV.  Extrinsic  Rewards 

A.  Inadequate  salary 

•  salary  is  too  low 

•  teacher  must  work  two  jobs  to  pay  bills 

•  MCS  teachers  art  paid  less  than  teachers 
in  surrounding  counties 

•  salaries  are  not  commensurate  with  special 
educator's  job  responsibilities 

•  inadequate  raises 

B .  Accrued  investments 

•  too  close  to  retirement 

V.  Preparation  Factors 

•  does  not  feel  adequately  trained  to 
teach  instructional  skills  for  current 
position 

•  does  not  feel  adequately  trained  to  work 
with  parents  from  different  cultures 

VI.  Peisooal/Change  Factors 
A~  Needs  a  change 

•  wants  to  pursue  administrative  position 
with  MCS 

•  wants  to  transfer  to  regular  education 
teaching  position 

B.  Family  Reasons 

•  teacher  wants  to  stay  home  with  family 


3(15%) 
x 
x 


Vn.  Other 


lack  of  funding  for  field  trips 

lack  of  access  to  paperwork/student 

records 

colleagues  have  poor  attitudes  toward 
teaching 

teachers  have  conflicting  views  about 
educational  practices 
lack  of  a  special  education  curriculum 
principal  does  not  compliment  students 
job  is  stressful 

teacher  cannot  make  principal  "happy* 
lack  of  funding  for  special  education 
director  of  special  education  does  not 
assist  teacher  with  problems 


0(0%) 
x 

2(10%) 


x 
x 

3(15%) 
x 

1(5%) 
x 

5(25%) 
x 

x 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 


8(40%) 


11  (28%) 


x 

1(5%) 
1(5%) 


1(3%) 
3(8%) 


2(10%) 


x 

0(0%) 


1(5%) 


5(13%) 

1(3%) 
6(15%) 


Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  than  100  because  of 
multiple  responses. 
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Exhibit  4.9 
Interviewees'  Future  Career  Plans 


Future  Career  Plans 


Totai 
(N=60) 
N  (%)• 


1.     Remain  in  Education 

A.  Remain  in  Teaching 

1.  Special  education  teaching  43(72%) 

2.  Regular  education  teaching  9(13%) 

3.  Teaching  (non-specified)  8(13%) 

4.  Private  school  teaching  5  (8%) 

5.  College  teaching  3  (5%) 

B.  Transfer  to  Administrative  Position 

1 .  Special  education  administration  1 2  (20%) 

2.  Regular  education  administration  3  (5%) 

3.  Administration  (non-specified)  1  (2%) 

C.  Education  related  (non-specified)  3  (3%) 


Stayers 

(N=20) 
N  (%)* 


Leavers 

(N=20) 
N  (%)♦ 


Undecided* 
(N=20) 
N  (%)• 


If  (90%) 
2(10%) 
0  (0%) 

0  (0%) 

1  (5%) 


4(20%) 
0  (0%) 
0  (0%) 


9  (45%) 
4(20%) 
3(25%) 
3(15%) 
1  (5%) 


5(25%) 
2(10%) 
0  (0%) 


1  (5%)       1  (5%) 


16  (80%) 
3(15%) 
3(15%) 
2(10%) 
1  (5%) 


3  (15%) 
1  (5%) 
1  (5%) 

1  (5%) 


II.    Leave  Education 

A.  Pursue  Job  in  Non-education 
Related  Field 

B.  Remain  at  Home 

C.  Retire 


17  (28%) 
9(15%) 
3  (5%) 


3(15%) 
0  (0%) 
0  (0%) 


7  (35%) 
6(30%) 
1  (5%) 


7  (35%) 
3(15%) 
2(10%) 


IO.  Unsure  of  Career  Plans 


(3%) 


0  (0%)       1  (5%) 


1  (5%) 


*     Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  than  100  because 
of  multiple  responses. 
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Exhibit  4.10 
Teaching  Positions  Desired  by  Interviewees 


ERIC 


Total  Stayers  Leavers  Undecided* 

(N=60)  (N=20)  (N=20)  (N»20) 

Desired  Training  Position  N     (%)»      N     (%)»      N    (%)»      N  (%)» 

I.  Current  Teaching  Position 

A.  Current  Teaching  Position  25(42%)         15(75%)  2(10%)  8  (40% 

B.  Current  Teaching  Position 
but  with  Improved  Working 

Conditions  12(20%)  2(10%)  5(25%)  5(25%) 

II.  Transfer  to  Another  Teaching  Position 

A.  Regular  Education  Teaching 

1.  Outside  of  MCS  1  (2%)  0  (0%)  1  (5%)  0  (0%) 

2.  Non-specified  8(13%)  1  (5%)  2(10%)  5<25%) 

B.  Special  education  Teaching 

1.  In  MCS  6(10%)  1  (5%)  2(10%)  3(15%) 

2.  Outside  of  MCS  1  (2%)         0  (0%)  1  (5%)  0  (0%) 

3.  Non-specified  2  (3%)  1  (5%)  1  (5%)  0  (0%) 

C.  Teaching  Outside  the  Public  Schools 

1.  Private  school/center  2  (3%)         0  (0%)         2(10%)  0  (0%) 

2.  College  setting  1  (2%)         0  (0%)         0  (0%)  1  (5%) 

ID.     No  Teaching  Position  4  (7%)         0  (0%)         4(20%)  0  (0%) 


Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  than  100 
because  of  multiple  responses. 
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Exhibit  4.11 

Overview  of  Actions  that  MCS  Could  Take  to  Make  Special  Educators 
Want  to  Stay  In  Teaching  in  the  MCS 


Factors 


Total 
(N=40) 
N  (%)• 


Leavers 

(N=20) 
N  (%)• 


Undecideds 
(N=20) 
N  (%)♦ 


Work  Assignment  29  (73%) 

A.  Teachers'Roles/Responsibilities  25  (63%) 

B.  Resources  23  (58%) 

C.  School  4(10%) 


12(60%) 
11  (55%) 
9  (45%) 
3(15%) 


17  (85%) 

14  (70%) 

14  (70%) 

1  (5%) 


II.      Administrative  Support 


III.     Extrinsic  Rewards 


25  (63%) 
13  (33%) 


13(65%) 
6(30%) 


12  (60%) 
7  (35%) 


Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  than  100 
because  of  multiple  responses. 
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Exhibit  4.12 


Actions  that  MCS  Could  Take  to  Make  Special  Educators  Want  to  Stay 
in  Special  Education  Teaching  in  the  MCS 


Factors 


Leavers 

(N=20) 
N(%)* 


Undecideds 

(N=:20) 


Work  Assignment 

A.  Teachers'  Roles/Responsibilities 

1 .  Paperwork 

•  reduce  excess  paperwork 

•  develop  a  computerized  system  for  completing  lEPs 

and  DEP  inserts 

•  provide  clerical  help  for  completing 

paperwork 

•  provide  workdays  for  completing  paperwork 

•  provide  a  planning  period  for  completing 

paperwork 

2.  Class  size/caseload 

•  reduce  the  number  of  students  per  class 

•  establish  guidelines  for  maximum  class  size 

and  caseload 

B.  Resources 

1.     Instructional  materials  and  equipment 

•  increase  teachers*  annual  allotment  for 


4(20%) 

2(10%) 

2(10%) 
1(5%) 

2(10%) 

4(20%) 

5(25%) 


6(30%) 

3  (15%) 

2(10%) 
1  (5%) 

0  (0%) 

6(30%) 

5  (25%) 


instructional  materials 

5(25%) 

4(20%) 

•  provide  special  educators  with  the  resources 

to  meet  their  needs 

1(5%) 

6(30%) 

•  allow  teachers  to  accumulate  money  from  year 

to  year  for  instructional  materials 

1(5%) 

0  (0%) 

•  disperse  the  curriculum  lab  materials 

among  special  educators 

0(0%) 

1  (5%) 

2.  Personnel 

•  provide  full-time  assistants  for  special 

education  teachers 

1(5%) 

4(20%) 

•  hire  competent  administrators  at  all  levels 

1(5%) 

2(10%) 

•  establish  a  parent  liaison  position 

1(5%) 

0  (0%) 

School  Factors 

•  provide  special  educators  with  adequate 

classroom  space 

3(15%) 

0  (0%) 

•  renovate  school  facilities 

1(5%) 

1  (5%) 

•  renovate  school  grounds 

1(5%) 

0  (0%) 
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Exhibit  4.12  (continued) 


Factors 


Leavers  Undecided* 
(N=20)  (N=20) 
N(%)»         N  (%)• 


II,       Administrative  Support 

A.    Effective  communication  system 

•  hire  knowledgeable  and  adequately  trained 

supervisors 

•  provide  immediate  responses  to  teachers* 

concerns 

•  have  weekly  contact  with  special  education 

teachers 

•  provide  teachers  with  information  on  appropriate 

instructional  tools  to  use  with  disabled 
students 

•  provide  opportunities  for  supervisors  and 

the  Board  of  Education  to  spend  time  in 
teachers*  classrooms  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  special  educators*  roles 
and  responsibilities 

B.  Staff  development 

•  conduct  inservices  that  meet  special 

educators*  needs 

•  provide  inservices  for  school  principals  and 

general  education  teachers  that  explain  the 
special  educators*  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties 

•  provide  more  individual  feedback  to  teachers 

C.  Student-related 

•  obtain  more  support  services  for  special 

education  students 

•  develop  more  effective  policies  for 

dealing  with  student  discipline 

D.  Treat  teachers  as  professionals 

•  allow  teacher  input  into  decisionmaking 

•  listen  to  teachers 


2(10%) 
1(5%) 
1(5%) 

1(5%) 


1(5%) 


2(10%) 
1(5%) 


1(5%) 
1(5%) 


2(10%) 
1(5%) 


1  (5%) 
2(10%) 
2(10%) 

2(10%) 


0  (0%) 


4(20%)         2  (10%) 


2(10%) 
1  (5%) 


5(25%) 
3(15%) 


3(15%) 
2(10%) 
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Exhibit  4.12  (continued) 


Factors 


Leavers  Undecided* 
(N=20)  (N=20) 
N(%)«  N  (%)• 


in. 


E.    Teacher  transfers 

•  provide  more  opportunities  for  teacher 

transfers 

•  make  an  effort  to  place  teachers  in 

teaching  positions  that  have  requested 

Extrinsic  Rewards 

•  increase  teachers'  salaries 

•  provide  salary  incentives 

•  provide  options  for  teachers  to  work 

extra  hours 


4(20%) 
0(0%) 


3(15%) 
3(15%) 

1(5%) 


1  (5%) 
1  (5%) 


5(25%) 
3(15%) 

0  (0%) 


Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  within  each  group  and  total  more  than  100 
because  of  multiple  responses. 
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Chapter  5 


Findings  of  the  Exiter  Study:  A  Comparison  of  Special 
and  General  Educators  Who  Left  Teaching  in  MCS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Exiter  Study  was  to  investigate  why  special  educators  left 
their  special  education  positions  in  the  MCS.  A  sample  of  general  education  teachers  who  left 
their  positions  was  included  for  comparison  purposes.  To  understand  why  urban  special 
educators  teachers  leave,  it  is  important  to  follow-up  those  who  actually  leave.  A  number  of 
special  education  studies  have  focused  on  teachers  who  intend  to  leave,  versus  those  who  have 
actually  left  ve.g.,  Billingsley  &  Cross,  1992;  Cross  &  Billingsley;  George,  George,  Gersten,  & 
Grosenick,  1994).  It  is  important  to  note  that  intention  to  leave  does  not  always  result  in  a 
resignation.  Heyns  (1990)  found  that  of  those  planning  to  quit,  only  29%  actually  quit  within  a  5 
year  period.  Dworkin  ( 1 987)  reported  that  the  correlation  between  plans  to  quit  and  actually 
quitting  is  only  .102. 

Although  some  researchers  have  conducted  follow-up  investigations  of  special  educators 
who  have  left  their  positions  (Billingsley  &  Cross,  1991 ;  Billingsley,  Bodkins,  &  Hendricks, 
1993;  McKnab,  1983;  Piatt  &  Olson,  1990),  the  sample  sizes  were  relatively  small,  and  no 
published  special  education  studies  focused  on  urban  settings.  Some  reports  indicate  that  urban 
school  districts  are  viewed  as  undesirable.  For  example,  only  1 2%  of  teachers  indicated  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  teach  in  a  large  urban  city  (Fesitritzer,  1990)  and  urban  teachers  have 
been  reported  to  leave  their  positions  more  than  teachers  from  other  areas  (Corcoran,  Walker,  & 
White,  1988). 

This  chapter  describes  follow-up  data  on  three  cohorts  of  special  and  general  educators 
who  exited  their  positions  in  the  MCS  over  the  1990-91 ,  1991-92,  and  1992-93  school  years.  In 
Exhibit  1. 1  (see  Chapter  1 ),  we  provided  a  comprehensive  schematic  representation  of  special 
education  teacher  retention,  transfers,  and  attrition  in  the  MCS,  outlining  all  of  the  varied 
possibilities.  A  simplified  representation  of  that  schematic  was  presented  in  Chapter  2  (Figure 
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2.1)  to  illustrate  the  definition  of  teacher  attrition  adopted  for  this  study. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  2,  "exiters"  are  defined  as  those  teachers  who  left  their  primary 
teaching  positions  in  the  MCS.  This  group  includes  special  education  teachers  who  were 
employed  in  the  MCS  but  who  left  their  MCS  special  education  positions,  and/or  general 
education  teachers  who  left  their  MCS  classroom  positions  (including  those  general  educators 
who  may  have  transferred  to  special  education  teaching).  Under  this  definition,  teachers  who 
transferred  to  other  positions  in  the  MCS,  e.g.,  teaching  other  subject  areas  or  serving  as 
supervisors  or  administrators,  were  classified  as  exiters. 

To  provide  a  context  for  our  attrition  findings,  a  brief  review  of  attrition  rates  over  the 
year  period  is  provided  in  Table  5. 1  (see  Chapter  2  for  a  more  indepth  discussion  of  attrition 
rates  in  the  MCS).  As  Table  5. 1  indicates,  special  education  attrition  in  the  MCS  ranged  from 
6.6  to  8.7  over  the  three-year  period.  The  overall  attrition  rates  of  special  and  general  educators 
were  similar. 

Of  interest  is  the  high  proportion  of  European  American  special  and  general  education 
teachers  exiting  the  MCS.  For  example,  the  racial  makeup  of  special  educators  in  the  MCS  is 
about  61%  European  American  and  39%  African  American.  The  racial  makeup  of  general 
education  teachers  is  also  divided-50%European  American  and  50%  African  American. 
However,  more  European  teachers  than  African  American  teachers  left  their  teaching  positions, 
i.e.,  over  the  three-year  period,  between  72%  and  78%  of  the  special  education  teachers  and  70% 
to  73%  of  the  general  education  exiters  were  European  American. 

This  study  was  designed  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  special  and  general 
educators*  reasons  for  leaving,  their  work  experiences  in  the  MCS,  and  their  subsequent  career 
activities  and  plans.  It  is  important  to  understand  how  special  educators1  career  decision  are 
similar  to,  and  different  from,  that  of  general  educators.  Such  comparisons  will  provide  an 
understanding  of  those  attrition  and  retention  factors  that  are  unique  to  special  educators  and 
those  that  influence  teachers  in  general.  This  investigation  included  comparisons  of  special  and 
general  educators  on  the  following  questions: 
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Table  5.1 


Comparison  of  1990-91, 1991-92,  and  1992-93  Attrition  Rates  for  Special  and  General 

Education  Teachers  in  the  MCS. 


1990-91  School 
Year 

1991-92  School 
Year 

1992-93  School 
Year 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Special  Education 

41 

6.6 

44 

7.0 

56 

8.7 

(622)* 

(629)* 

(o4o)* 

Remain  in  MCS 

9 

1.4 

12 

1.9 

13 

2.0 

Exit  MCS 

27 

4.3 

29 

4.6 

38 

5.9 

Retired 

5 

0.8 

0 

0.0 

4 

0.6 

Deceased 

0 

.0 

3 

0.5 

1 

0.2 

General  Education 

325 

6.6 

390 

8.1 

416 

8.3 

(4,898)* 

(4,808)* 

(5,006)* 

Remain  in  MCS 

38 

0.8 

95 

2.0 

36 

0.7 

Exit  MCS 

185 

3.8 

187 

3.9 

252 

5.0 

Retired 

88 

1.8 

100 

2.1 

122 

2.4 

Decreased 

14 

0.3 

8 

0.2 

6 

0.1 

The  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the  total  general  or  special  education  teaching 
force  for  the  year. 
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1 .  What  are  special  and  general  education  teachers'  reasons  for  resigning  from  their 
teaching  positions? 

2.  How  satisfied  were  special  and  general  education  teachers  with  teaching  in  the 
MCS? 

3.  What  incentives  might  have  encouraged  special  and  general  education  teachers  to 
remain  in  their  positions  in  the  MCS? 

4.  What  are  special  and  general  education  teachers'  activities  after  exiting? 

5.  What  are  special  and  general  education  teachers'  future  plans? 

6.  Would  these  teachers  again  choose  teaching  if  they  were  starting  their  careers 
again? 

7.  What  are  special  and  general  education  teachers'  reasons  for  entering  the  teaching 
profession? 

The  methodology  for  the  study  is  presented  in  Section  H.  The  findings  are  presented  in 
Section  III  and  discussed  in  Section  IV.  Implications  for  strategic  planning  are  outlined  in 
Section  V.  Summaries  of  findings  are  presented  in  tables  throughout  the  text.  References  are 
made  to  more  detailed  presentations  in  exhibits  that  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
for  reader  convenience. 

IL  METHODOLOGY 

A.  Instrumentation 

Two  forms  of  the  Exiter  Study  Questionnaire,  one  for  special  education  teachers  and  one 
for  general  education  teachers,  were  developed  and  used  during  the  three  years  of  data 
collection.  These  questionnaires  (titled  as  the  School  Year  Follow-up  Questionnaires  by  year) 
were  mailed  to  all  special  education  teachers  and  to  a  sample  of  general  education  teachers  who 
exited  their  positions  in  the  MCS.  The  questionnaires  included:  ( 1 )  descriptive  information 
regarding  last  year's  teaching  assignment;  (2)  current  employment;  (3)  reasons  for  leaving;  (4) 
incentives  to  remain  in  the  MCS;  (5)  teacher  preparation;  (6)  previous  plans  and  experience;  (7) 
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future  plans;  (8)  reflections  on  teaching  experiences;  and  (9)  personal  information.  The 
questionnaires  are  comprised  primarily  of  forced-choice  items.  One  open-ended  item  allowed 
respondents  .o  list  actions  (if  any)  that  would  have  convinced  them  to  stay  in  teaching  in  the 
MCS.  Respondents  were  also  givwii  opportunities  to  comment  on  factors  related  to  their 
decisions  to  leave.  A  final  open-ended  item  allowed  respondents  to  make  additional  comments 
after  they  completed  the  questionnaire.  Although  the  special  and  general  education 
questionnaires  were  very  similar,  a  few  items  applicable  only  to  special  education  were  included 
on  the  special  education  questionnaire.  Specific  sections  of  the  questionnaire  are  described  as 
we  report  the  results  below. 

Questionnaires  were  based  on  a  conceptual  model  (see  Chapter  I;  Billingsley,  1993),  as 
well  as  the  findings  from  interviews  of  68  special  education  teachers  employed  in  the  MCS  in 
1991-92.  Questionnaires  were  reviewed  by  members  of  the  study's  Advisory/Planning  Panel,  the 
MCS  teachers  and  administrators,  and  numerous  other  experts  in  research  and  questionnaire 
design.  Questionnaires  were  field  tested  with  a  sample  of  teachers  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  A 
copy  of  the  set  of  1990-91  instruments  is  included  in  Appendix  C  (instruments  for  the 
subsequent  years  are  identical). 

B.       Sampling  and  Date  Collection 

Information  was  gathered  from  all  of  the  special  education  teachers,  and  from  a  stratified 
random  sample  of  general  education  teachers,  who  exited  their  classroom  positions  in  1990-91 , 
1991-92,  and  1992-93.  MCS  staff  prepared  a  tape  file  containing  the  names  and  last  known 
addresses  of,  and  basic  descriptive  information  for,  all  general  and  special  education  teachers 
who  left  their  MCS  teaching  positions  over  the  three  year  period.  This  file  also  served  as  the 
sampling  frame  for  selecting  the  general  education  teachers  for  the  study. 

Table  5.2  provides  an  overview  of  the  sample,  the  number  of  respondents,  and  response 
rates  for  special  and  general  educators  for  each  of  the  three  school  years.  A  total  of  145  special 
education  teachers  and  a  sample  of  187  general  education  teachers  were  included  in  this  study. 
All  of  the  special  education  teachers  were  included  in  the  study.  A  stratified  random  sample  of 
64  general  education  teachers  was  selected  for  each  of  the  three  school  years.  These  samples 
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were  stratified  by  three  variables,  each  of  which  had  two  categories  (for  a  total  of  eight  strata). 
Within  each  stratum,  we  randomly  selected  8  exited  teachers.  The  stratifying  variables  included 
grade  level  (elementary  or  secondary),  experience  level  (4  years  or  less,  or  over  4  years), 
race/ethnicity  (European  American  or  non-European  American).  The  initial  samples  of  64  were 
reduced  each  year  by  1  or  2  teachers  because  we  learned  from  their  questionnaire  responses  that 
they  had  not  "exited"  their  positions  during  the  time  frame  established  for  determining  their 
eligibility  for  mclusion  in  the  sampling  frame. 

Data  collection  procedures  were  similar  to  procedures  used  in  the  Screening  Study.  Data 
collection  procedures  required  intensive  follow-up  to  obtain  an  acceptable  response  rate  (since 
the  population  was  so  small),  and  additional  tracing  was  required  for  those  respondents  who  had 
moved.  The  response  rates  varied  for  each  year  across  the  three  year  study.  The  total  response 
rates  for  special  and  general  educators  were  72%  and  64%,  respectively  (see  Table  5.2). 

C       Description  of  Samples 

This  section  provides  information  about  the  samples  of  special  and  general  educators 
included  in  this  study.  First,  key  variables  are  compared  across  years  to  determine  whether  there 
were  differences  in  respondent  groups  over  the  three  year-period.  Second,  a  demographic 
comparison  is  made  between  special  and  general  education  respondents.  Third,  the  educational 
background  and  experiences  of  respondents  is  outlined.  Finally,  a  comparison  of  respondents 
and  nonrespondents  is  made  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  they  are  similar. 

Sampling  weights  were  employed  as  part  of  the  analyses  of  the  questionnaire  responses 
for  general  education  teachers.  The  primary  purpose  of  using  such  weights  is  to  use  the 
respondents'  data  to  estimate  the  responses  of  the  population  of  general  education  exiters.  These 
weighted  data  were  adjusted  for  non-response. 

1.       Comparison  of  Respondents  Across  Years 

The  SAS  Genera!  Linear  Model  procedure  was  used  to  determine  whether  there 
were  differences  in  respondent  groups  over  the  three  year  period  ( 1 990-9 1 ,  1 99 1  -92,  and  1 992- 
93).  Separate  analyses  were  completed  for  general  and  special  educators  on  key  variables. 
There  were  no  significant  differences  (at  the  .05  level)  across  years  for  race,  age,  experience,  or 
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job  satisfaction  among  either  the  special  or  the  general  education  respondents.  Further,  an 
analysis  of  reasons  for  leaving  showed  similar  patterns  across  the  three  years  for  each  of  the  two 
teacher  groups.  Because  respondents'  characteristics  and  responses  appeared  to  be  similar  over 
the  three-year  period,  we  decided  to  merge  the  data,  rather  than  report  findings  by  year. 


Table  5.2 

Response  Rates  For  General  and  Special  Education  Exiters  by  Year 


Special  Educators 

General  Educators 

Cohort 

Sample  Response 
N  N 

Rate 

% 

Sample 

N 

Response 
N 

Rate 

% 

1990-91* 

51 

35 

69 

63 

35 

56 

1991-92 

41 

31 

76 

62 

47 

76 

1992-93 

53 

38 

72 

.  62 

38 

61 

Total 

145 

104 

72 

187 

120 

64 

At  the  time  of  the  first  mailing  of  the  survey  instruments  to  the  1990-91  cohort, 
the  sampling  frame  included  a  total  0^51  teachers.  The  frame  was  subsequently 
corrected  and  10  teachers  were  determined  to  be  ineligible  because  they  had 
exited  a  few  days  before  the  date  that  defined  a  1990-91  exiter;  therefore,  these 
10  teachers  are  technically  exiters  from  the  1989-90  school  year  and  are  not 
included  in  the  computation  of  1990-91  exit  rates.  However,  since  5  of  these  10 
"ineligible"  teachers  returned  completed  questionnaires  which  included  valuable 
information  about  their  teaching  experiences  in  the  MCS  as  well  as  reasons  for 
leaving,  we  included  them  in  our  follow-up  analyses. 
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2.  Demographic  Comparison  of  Special  and  General  Educators 

Demographic,  personal,  and  teaching  experience/assignment  variables  are 
provided  for  special  and  general  education  respondents  in  Exhibits  5 . 1  -5.6.  Special  educators 
were  younger  than  the  general  education  respondents.  The  mean  age  of  special  educators 
(M=37.9)  was  lower  than  the  general  education  respondents  (M=42.5).  Fewer  special  education 
respondents  were  African  American  than  the  general  educators  (see  Exhibit  5. 1 ).  Furthi  .  .1 
smaller  percentage  of  the  special  education  respondents  (4.8%)  were  male  compared  to  the 
general  education  respondents  (20.0%). 

Exhibit  5.9  outlines  degrees  held  by  the  respondents.  More  special  educators  held 
master's  degrees  (54.1%)  than  the  general  educators  (43. 1%).  Special  education  respondents 
had  fewer  years  of  teaching  experience  (M=8.4)  than  the  general  educators  (M=l  2.8). 
Approximately  half  of  the  special  and  general  education  respondents  were  either  not  on  a  career 
ladder  or  were  on  Class  1  of  the  ladder  (see  Exhibit  5.1 ). 

The  questionnaire  included  a  number  of  questions  about  the  last  teaching  assignment 
held  by  respondents  during  their  last  semester  in  the  MCS  (e.g.,  class  size,  areas  taught)  (see 
Exhibits  5.1 2-5. 1 7).  A  number  of  these  questions  were  specific  to  special  education. 
Approximately  43%  of  the  special  education  respondents  (and  nonrespondents)  left  learning 
disabilities  positions,  and  about  16%  left  positions  teaching  students  with  educable  mental 
retardation  (see  Exhibit  5. 12).  The  remainder  of  respondents  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  over 
the  remainder  of  the  disability  areas. 

3.  Comparison  of  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 

As  noted  above,  28%  of  the  exited  special  education  teachers  and  36%  of  the 
exited  general  education  teachers  did  not  respond  to  the  survey-even  after  repeated  attempts  to 
contact  them  and  obtain  a  completed  questionnaire.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  compare  the 
respondents  and  nonrespondents  on  a  number  of  the  variables  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  on 
both  groups  in  order  to  determine  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  respondents  were  good 
representatives  of  the  original  samples  or,  alternatively,  if  the  respondents  represented  a  biased 
sample.  The  variables  for  which  information  was  available  on  respondents  and  nonrespondents 
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included  gender,  career  ladder  status,  type  of  school  assignment,  grade  level  taught,  years  of 
teaching  experience,  and  race. 

Special  and  general  education  respondents  and  nonrespondents  were  compared  on  a 
number  of  variables,  including  race,  gender,  years  of  experience,  career  ladder  status,  area(s)  of 
disability  taught,  age,  MCS  teaching  experience,  and  NTE  scores  (see  Exhibits  5. 1,  5.2,  and  5.3). 
Differences  between  respondents  and  nonrespondents  in  the  first  four  variables  (i.e.,  race, 
gender,  years  of  experience,  and  career  ladder  status)  were  tested  for  statistical  significance  at 
p<05.  There  were  no  significant  differences  among  special  education  respondents  and 
nonrespondents  on  any  of  these  variables,  i.e.,  race  (Chi-Square  [df  =  2]  =  1. 182,  p  =  0.554), 
gender  (Chi-Square  [df  -  1]  -  0.007,  p  =  0.931 ),  years  of  teaching  experience  (F  [1 ,328]  -  2.97, 
p  =  0.086)  or  career  ladder  status  (Chi-  Square  [df  =  3]  =  1.651,  p  =  0.648). 

There  was  a  significant  difference  among  general  education  respondents  on  two  of  these 
variables,  i.e.,  -ace  (Chi-Square  [df  =  1]  =  4.658,  p  =  0.031 )  and  gender  (Chi-Square  [df  =  1  ]  = 
5.606,  p  =  0.0 1 8).  This  finding  indicates  that  general  education  respondents  were  more  likely  to 
be  European  American  than  African  American,  and  more  likely  to  be  female.  Differences  in 
career  ladder  status  (Chi-Square  [df  =  3  J  =  7.502,  p  =  0.058)  and  years  of  teaching  experience 
(F  [1,328]  =  2.97,  p  =  0.086)  were  not  significant. 

Based  on  the  results  of  these  tests  and  the  comparisons  presented  in  Exhibits  5. 1,  5.2,  and 
5.3,  we  concluded  that  the  respondents  and  nonrespondents  for  both  years  were  similar  on  many 
of  these  characteristics  and  thus  not  likely  to  be  a  biased  sample. 

III.  FINDINGS 

Findings  related  to  above  research  questions  are  presented  in  separate  sections  as 
follows:  Teachers'  Reasons  for  Leaving  (Section  A);  Teachers1  Job  Satisfaction  (Section  B); 
Incentives  for  Teachers  to  Remain  in  the  MCS  (Section  C);  Teachers'  Current  Activities  (Section 
D);  Teachers1  Future  Plans  (Section  E),  Retrospective  Decision  to  Teach  Again  (Section  F),  and 
Reasons  for  Entering  Teaching  and  Initial  Career  Interests  and  Experiences  (Section  G). 


A. 


Exiters  were  asked,  "which  of  the  following  is  the  main  reason  that  you  left  your 
classroom  position  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools?"  Respondents  were  also  asked  to  indicate 
second  and  third  most  important  reasons  for  leaving,  if  any.  Almost  all  of  the  respondents  gave 
a  "most  important  reason"  for  leaving,  while  approximately  half  or  less  gave  second  reasons,  and 
only  25%  gave  third  reasons. 

Table  5.3  outlines  the  primary  reasons  teachers  left  their  MCS  positions  (see  Exhibits 
5.27  and  5.28  for  detailed  frequencies  and  percentages).  Many  of  the  teachers  left  for  personal 
factors.  These  included  "family  or  personal  move,"  "pregnancy  or  child  rearing,"  "health,"  and 
"to  retire."  Teachers  left  for  these  personal  reasons  more  than  any  other  reason.  Approximately 
37%  of  the  special  educators  who  left  their  positions  in  the  MCS  gave  a  personal  reason  as  their 
fir$t  reason  for  leaving,  compared  to  about  53%  of  the  general  educators. 

Retirement  was  a  first  reason  for  leaving  among  26.8%  of  the  general  educators,  but  only 
5%  of  the  special  educators.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  special  educators  and  19.8%  of  the 
general  educators  indicated  that  a  "family/personal"  move  was  their  first  reason  for  leaving  the 
MCS.  The  other  personal  reasons  for  leaving  were  given  by  small  percentages  of  the  teachers. 

Other  first  reasons  for  leaving  among  special  educators,  included  "dissatisfaction  with 
their  assignment"  (19%),  to  pursue  "another  education-related  career"  (1 1%),  and  "an  even  better 
teaching  assignment"  (9%).  None  of  the  remaining  first  reasons  for  leaving  were  mentioned  by 
more  than  5%  of  the  respondents,  with  the  exception  of  "other"  (8%)  (see  Exhibit  5.26). 
Although  only  19%  of  the  special  educators  indicated  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  as  the 
first  major  reason  for  leaving,  another  32.5%  indicated  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  as  a 
second  or  third  reason  for  leaving.  Therefore,  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  was  among  the 
top  three  reasons  for  leaving  for  over  half  (5 1 .5%)  of  the  special  educators.  Only  10.7%  of 
genera!  educctors  indicated  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  as  a  first  reason  for  leaving. 
However,  23.2%  indicated  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  was  one  of  the  top  three  reasons  for 
leaving  their  positions. 

Personal  reasons  (i.e.,  family/personal  move,  retirement,  pregnancy/child-rearing,  and 
retirement)  were  usually  given  as  first  reasons  for  leaving,  rarely  as  second  or  third  reasons. 
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Table  5.3 


Primary  Reasons  Why  Special  and  General  Educators  Left  Their  Teaching  Positions 
(See  Exhibits  5.26  and  5.27  for  More  Detail) 


Special  Educators 

General  Educators 

Primary  Reasons 
for  Leaving: 

First 
Reason 

Top  3 
Reasons 

First 
Reason 

Top  3 
Reasons 

Family/persona! 
move 

9S  0% 
/* J.\J  /o 

78  0% 

19.8% 

25.0% 

Pregnancy/child-rearing 

5.0% 

11.0% 

5.0% 

5.0% 

Dissatisfaction  with  assignment 

19.0% 

51.5% 

10.7% 

23.2% 

L/ldiJvllldilWVl   Willi  Ivttt'l  1 1 1 * 

career 

J . \J  /O 

1 1  0% 

1 .6% 

1 1 .5% 

Retirement 

5.0% 

6.0% 

26.8% 

31.1% 

Pursue  another 
education-related  career 

11.0% 

12.0% 

7.0% 

8.9% 

Pursue  career  outside  of 
education 

2.0% 

8.0% 

3.0% 

4.4% 

For  an  even  better  teaching 
assignment 

9.0%  ' 

18.0% 

3.8% 

9.9% 

Health 

2.0% 

2.0% 

1.0% 

7.0% 

For  better  salary  or  benefits 

1 .0% 

1 1 .0% 

0.4% 

2.8% 

School  staffing  action  (e.g., 
reduction  in  force,  school 
closing,  school  reorganization, 
reassignment) 

5.0% 

7.0% 

2.9% 

3.4% 

To  take  sabbatical  or  other  break 
from  teaching 

0.0% 

1.0% 

1.5% 

7.5% 

ERIC 
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Table  5.3  (Continued) 


Special  Educators  General  Educators 

Primary  Reasons  First  Top  3  First  Top  3 

for  Leaving:  Reason  Reasons         Reason  Reasons 


Return  to  school  full  time  to  take 
courses  to  improve  career 


opportunities  in  special 
education 

0.0% 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.1% 

Return  to  school  full  time  to  take 

courses  to  improve  career 
opportunities  in  the  field  of 
education 

0.  0% 

1.0% 

0.7% 

1.8% 

Return  to  school  full  time  to  take 

courses  to  improve  career 
opportunities  outside  of 
education 

1.0% 

2.0% 

0.0% 

1 .0% 

Other 

8.0% 

15.0% 

15.3% 

22.4% 

Nonresponse 

3.0% 

3.0% 

0.4% 

0.4% 
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Therefore,  personal  decisions  appear  to  be  pivotal  to  decisions  to  leave.  "Dissatisfaction  with 
assignment"  was  often  given  as  a  first  reason,  but  it  more  often  played  a  secondary  role  to  other 
factors.  Dissatisfaction  therefore,  figures  into  leaving,  but  often  as  a  contributor,  not  always  as 
the  first  reason. 

Primary  reasons  for  leaving  among  special  educators  were  tabulated  across  experience 
and  race  (see  Table  5.4).  Experience  was  grouped  into  1-4,  5-10,  1 1  -20,  and  20+  year  periods. 
A  higher  percentage  of  less  experienced  special  educators  (ten  or  less  years  of  experience)  than 
more  experienced  teachers  (greater  than  10  years  of  experience)  left  for  family  or  personal  move 
and  pregnancy  or  child-rearing  tfian  the  more  experienced  teachers.  As  expected,  only  special 
educators  with  greater  than  20  years  of  experience  indicated  retirement  as  their  primary  reason 
for  leaving.  Dissatisfaction  with  assignment  as  the  first  reason  for  leaving  was  distributed  over 
the  four  age  groups  of  special  educators,  with  the  greatest  percentage  of  dissatisfied  teachers 
occurring  in  the  0-10  year  group.  More  teachers  in  the  1 1  -20  year  group  left  to  pursue  another 
career  in  education  than  in  the  other  experience  groups.  Two  differences  in  the  patterns  across 
race  were:  ( 1)  a  higher  percentage  of  the  African-American  teachers  left  for  dissatisfaction 
(30%)  than  the  European-American  teachers  (22%),  and  (2)  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
European-American  teachers  left  for  family  or  personal  reasons  than  the  African- American 
teachers. 

1.       Reasons  For  Leaving-Dissatisfiers 

About  38%  of  the  special  educators  and  66%  of  the  general  education  teachers 
indicated  no  areas  of  dissatisfaction  This  means  that  for  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  special 
educators  and  approximately  a  third  of  the  general  educators,  dissatisfaction  (with  their 
assignment  or  teaching  as  a  career)  had  an  influence  on  their  decisions  to  leave  (see 
Exhibit  5.28). 

Exiters  who  identified  dissatisfaction  with  either  their  teaching  assignment  or  with 
teaching  as  a  career  as  a  reason  for  leaving  their  MCS  position  were  asked  to  specify  from  a  list 
of  27  items  those  specific  "dissatisfiers"  which  were  important  to  their  decisions  to  leave  their 
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Table  5.4 


Selected  Primary  Reasons  That  Special  Educators  Left  Their  MCS  Teaching  Positions 
by  Age  Groups  (Frequencies  and  Column  Percent*)* 


Years  of  MCS  Teaching  Experience 


0-3.99  Yrs 

4-9.99  Yrs 

10-19.99Yrs 

20+  Yrs 

(N= 

=25) 

<N= 

=29) 

(N« 

=26) 

(N= 

=16) 

First  Reason  for  Leaving 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Family  or  personal  move 

9 

36% 

11 

38% 

4 

15% 

1 

6% 

Pregnancy  or  child-rearing 

2 

8% 

2 

7% 

1 

4% 

0 

0% 

To  retire 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

5 

5% 

Dissatisfaction  with  assignment 

5 

20% 

8 

28% 

6. 

23% 

3 

19% 

To  pursue  another  career  in 
education 

2 

8% 

1 

3% 

6 

23% 

2 

13% 

MCS  classroom  positions.  They  were  also  asked  to  identify  one  dissatisfier  that  was  "most 
important"  to  their  decision  to  leave.  They  were  also  given  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  any 
dissatisflers  they  identified. 

All  areas  of  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as  the  most  important  area  of  dissatisfaction,  are 
highlighted  for  both  the  special  and  general  educators  in  Tables  5.5  and  5.6,  respectively.  The 
reasons  that  special  education  teachers  most  frequently  identified  as  being  important  to  their 
decision  to  leave  are  listed  in  Table  5.5  (the  percents  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple 
responses).  All  other  dissatisflers  were  chosen  by  less  than  12%  of  the  respondents. 
Dissatisfaction  areas  that  contributed  to  teachers'  decisions  to  leave  their  MCS  positions  relate 
primarily  to  problems  with  role  overload  (i.e.,  class  size,  too  much  paperwork,  and  lack  of 
adequate  support  staff),  inadequate  support  from  central  office  personnel,  and  inadequate 
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Table  5.5 


Major  Areas  of  Dissatisfaction  That  Contributed  to  Special  Educators'  Decisions 
to  Leave  Their  MCS  Classroom  Positions 
(See  Exhibit  5.27  for  More  Detail) 


Most 

All 

Important 

Areas  of  Dissatisfaction 

Reasons 

Reason 

Class  size/case  load  too  large 

32.3% 

C   1  0/ 

5.1% 

Too  much  paperwork 

28.3% 

3.0% 

Lack  of  adequate  support  staff  (e.g.,  aides) 

*n  TO/ 

27.3% 

1  f\0/ 

3.U/0 

Inappropriate  placement  of  students  with  disabilities 

ZJ.J% 

A  1  0/ 

o.  1% 

Inadequate  support  from  central  administration 

25.3% 

0  10/ 

s.  1  % 

Inadequate  facilities  or  classrooms 

22.2% 

i  no/ 
1  .0% 

Inadequate  support  from  principals 

20.2% 

7. 1  % 

Student  discipline  problems 

1 8.2% 

1 .0% 

Unsafe  working  environment 

14.2% 

1.0% 

Inadequate  program  design  or  curriculum 

14.1% 

2.0% 

Lack  of  appreciation/respect 

14.1% 

0.0% 

Demands  of  working  with  special  students 

13.1% 

0.0% 

Stress  associated  with  teaching 

13.1% 

1 .0% 

Too  many  nonteaching  responsibilities 

12.1% 

2.0% 

15-! 
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Table  5.6 


Major  Areas  of  Dissatisfaction  That  Contributed  to  General  Educators'  Decisions 
to  Leave  Their  MCS  Teaching  Positions 
(See  Exhibit  5.27  for  Standard  Errors) 


Most 

All 

Important 

Areas  of  Dissatisfaction 

Reasons 

Reasons 

Student  discipline  problems 

18.8% 

7.0% 

Poor  student  attendance/motivation  to  learn 

18.1% 

4.7% 

Stress  associated  with  teaching 

16.6% 

6.6% 

Class  size/case  load  too  large 

13.0% 

0.0% 

Lack  of  appreciation/respect 

12.7% 

2.5% 

Inadequate  support  from  principals 

12.1% 

6.2% 

facilities  or  classrooms.  Across  most  important  areas  of  dissatisfaction,  the  same  themes 
emerged  for  the  special  educators,  but  lack  of  support  from  administrators  were  most  frequently 
ranked  as  the  most  important  reason  for  leaving  (inadequate  support  from  central  administration, 
8.1%;  inadequate  support  from  principal,  7.1%;  inappropriate  placement  of  students  with 
disabilities,  6.1%;  and  class  size/caseioad  too  large,  5.1%). 

There  were  few  patterns  in  reasons  for  leaving  among  the  general  educators  (probably  in 
part  due  to  greater  satisfaction  among  this  group).  For  the  general  educators,  student  discipline 
problems,  poor  student  attendance/motivation  to  learn,  and  the  stress  associated  with  teaching 
were  among  those  problems  most  frequently  identified.  Similarly,  the  most  important 
dissatisfiers  among  general  educators  include  student  discipline  problems  (7.0%),  the  stress 
associated  with  teaching  (6.7%),  inadequate  support  from  principal  (6.2%),  and  poor  student 
attendance/motivation  to  learn  (4.7%).  Student  discipline  problems,  large  class/size  and 
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caseloads,  and  inadequate  support  from  principals  were  dissatisfiers  for  both  the  general  and 
special  educator  groups  (also  see  Exhibit  5.27). 

2.        Examples  of  Exited  Teachers'  Comments 

As  indicated  above,  special  and  general  educators  left  their  MCS  teaching 
positions  for  varied  and  often  multiple  reasons.  Some  teachers  indicated  that  they  left  for 
personal  reasons  and  had  enjoyed  teaching  in  the  MCS.  Others  voiced  frustration  with  specific 
aspects  of  their  jobs.  Examples  of  their  comments  are  presented  below  to  illustrate  some  of  their 
major  concerns. 

Teachers  frequently  identified  concerns  related  to  role  overload.  Their  concerns 

included  problems  with  paperwork,  excessive  caseloads,  and  other  demanding  duties.  The 

following  special  educator  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  her  workload  as  well  as  the  lack  of 

appreciation  for  her  efforts: 

Class  size  and  caseload  were  one  of  the  major  areas  of  my  dissatisfaction.  Each  year  that 
I  taught  I  had  from  30  to  50  students  that  1  had  to  provide  with  an  individual  education. 
Most  of  my  students  were  with  me  for  2  to  3  hours  daily.  Some  students  were  with  me 
even  longer.  At  times  I  had  as  many  as  25  students  in  my  class.  Also,  the  paperwork  for 
30  to  50  students  is  a  lot.  I  had  a  teachers's  assistant  for  only  45  minutes  a  week.  Wow! 
Then  I  had  after  school  meetings.  And  no  one  seemed  to  appreciate  what  1  did. 

Unreasonable  workloads  are  not  just  problems  in  themselves.  They  get  in  the  way  of 
what  teachers  find  meaningful,  i.e.,  that  of  teaching  students  and  meeting  studenvs*  needs.  As 
one  teacher  expressed: 

I  was  a  part-time  resource  teacher  in  2  different  schools,  and  my  caseload  was  such  that  I 
had  enough  students  at  both  schools  to  be  a  fulltime  teacher  at  both  schools.  The 
students  were  getting  cheated  and  so  was  1.  There  was  not  enough  of  me  to 
accommodate  the  students1  needs. 

A  second  teacher  wrote: 

I  loved  my  students  and  loved  teaching  them.  But,  there  were  so  many  other  things  I  had 
to  do  that  I  felt  as  if  I  was  not  able  to  give  each  student  the  attention  that  they  needed.  I 
wanted  to  teach  but  I  felt  as  if  everything  kept  getting  in  the  way  of  my  teaching.  Please 
help  get  teachers1  job  back  to  teaching.  If  this  happens  some  day  I  will  go  back  to 
teaching. 
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A  third  teacher,  although  happy  in  her  last  year  in  the  MCS,  reflected  on  the  lack  of 
control  she  felt  about  her  caseload: 

My  last  year  was  very  good,  but  you  always  knew  it  could  change  at  any  time.  There 
were  no  established  limits  as  to  how  many  students  you  could  have  on  your  roll. 

A  number  of  teachers  made  comments  about  unsupportive  administrators.  Some 
teachers  indicated  lack  of  support  related  to  discipline.  For  example,  one  teacher  wrote: 

It  seemed  the  principal  did  not  have  time  to  be  bothered  about  what  I  called  severe 
classroom  problems,  such  as  bringing  weapons  to  school,  students  hitting  teachers,  and 
other  students.  .  .  .  The  discipline  was  not  consistent,  nor  was  any  discipline  carried 
out. 

However,  some  teachers  made  the  point  that  their  administrators  made  a  positive 
difference.  The  following  teacher  noted  some  problems  like  the  others,  but  cited  the 
administrator  as  key  to  an  improvement  in  her  situation: 

My  last  two  years  of  teaching' were  far  better  than  the  first  7  years.  The  problems  at  the 
central  office,  state  irregularities/changes  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  needless  paper 
shuffles  were  the  same  at  both  assignments.  The  difference  was  the  learning 
environment  and  the  supportive  administration.  The  most  recent  school  had  a  strong 
academic  reputation  and  administrators  who  worked  for  the  kids.  These  two  factors  set 
high  expectations  for  me  as  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  the  students.  My  classroom  was  an 
exciting  place. 

About  14%  of  the  teachers  who  left  because  of  dissatisfaction  cited  safety  as  important  to 
their  desire  to  leave.  The  following  teacher  elaborated  on  her  concern: 


Students  humiliated  teachers  with  impunity;  sometimes  even  endangering  life  and  limb, 
frequently  property.  My  wallet  was  stolen.  Two  teachers1  cars  were  stolen  from  the 
parking  lot  by  students.  Most  had  money  and  supplies  stolen.  Such  incidents  were  the 
norm.  I  was  frequently  shouted  down  when  trying  to  teach.  No  one  was  in  the  office  for 
emergencies.  Teachers  called  911.  This  was  not  education. 

B.       Job  Satisfaction 

Respondents  were  asked  how  satisfied  they  were  with  26  aspects  of  their  job  during  their 
last  year  of  employment  in  the  MCS  (using  a  4-point  response  scale  that  ranged  from  a  "1 "  for 
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"very  dissatisfied"  to  a  "4"  for  "very  satisfied").  These  26  items  were  averaged  to  provide  mean 
job  satisfaction  composite  scores  for  both  special  and  general  educators.  Job  satisfaction 
composite  means  were  lower  for  special  educators  (M=2.60)  than  general  educators  (M=2.76). 
The  difference  in  job  satisfaction  composite  means  between  general  and  special  educators  was 
statistically  significant  (t=-2.68,  df=1 ;  p  <  .01 ).  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  were 
no  differences  between  special  and  general  educators  on  job  satisfaction  on  composite  means, 
when  controlling  for  age  and  race  (t=-1.7,  df=2;  p  =  10). 

Table  5.7  provides  the  job  satisfaction  item  and  composite  means  for  both  special  and 
general  educators,  ordered  from  special  education  highest  area  of  satisfaction  to  the  lowest  (also 
see  Exhibits  5.30  and  5.31 ).  As  Table  7  shows,  the  highest  means  for  job  satisfaction  items 
among  both  special  educators  and  general  educators  included  "job  security",  "autonomy  and 
control  over  your  own  classroom,"  "relationships  with  colleagues",  and  "professional  caliber  of 
colleagues."  There  were  no  significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  on 
these  four  items. 

Special  and  general  educators  also  shared  the  two  lowest  job  satisfaction  means,  "support 
from  parents"  (sped  M=2.1 1;  gened  M=2. 15)  and  "nonteaching  demands  (sped  M=1.88;  gened 
M=2.02)."  Other  low  job  satisfaction  items  means  among  special  educators  included 
"availability  of  resources  and  equipment  for  classroom"  (M=2. 14),  "class  size"  (M=2. 19), 
"facilities/classrooms"  (M-2.19),  "student  discipline  and  behavior"  (M-2.29), 
"support/recognition  from  central  office  administrators"  (M=2.32),  "student  attendance  and 
motivation  to  learn"  (M=2.37),  and  "the  esteem  of  the  community  for  the  teaching  profession" 
(M=2.38).  General  educators  also  had  relatively  low  item  means  in  the  areas  of  "student 
behavior  and  discipline"  (M=2.06),  "student  attendance  and  motivation  to  learn"  (M=2.23),  and 
"class  size"  (M=2.42).  For  more  detail,  see  Exhibit  5.30. 

There  were  significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  on  individual 
job  satisfaction  items  (age  and  race  were  not  controlled  for  in  these  analyses).  Significant  job 
satisfaction  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  on 
Table  5.7.  General  educators  reported  higher  job  satisfaction  than  special  educators  on 
salary/benefits,  facilities/classrooms,  support/recognition  from  building  administrators, 
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Table  5.7 


Individual  and  Composite  Job  Satisfaction  Means  for  Special  and  General  Educators 
(See  Exhibit  5.31  for  More  Detail  and  Standard  Errors) 


Job  Satisfaction  Items 

Special  Education  Means* 

General  Education  Means'1' 

Job  security 

3.33 

3.30 

Autonomy  or  control  over  your 
own  classroom 

3.24 

3.14 

Relationships  with  colleagues 

3.23 

3.37 

Professional  caliber  of 
colleagues 

3.03 

3.18 

Location  of  school 

2.97** 

3.15** 

Opportunities  to  use  your  skills 
and  abilities 

2.96 

3.01 

Intellectual  challenge 

2.92 

3.1 1 

Salary/benefits 

2.89** 

3.07** 

Procedures  for  evaluating  your 
performance 

2.83 

2.98 

Student  progress 

2.83 

2.68 

Support/recognition  from 
building  administrators 

/.Oj 

3  00** 

Opportunity  for  professional 
advancement 

2.52 

2.98 

School  learning  environment 

2.51 

2.61 

Safety  of  school  environment 

2.50 

2.63 

Your  influence  over  school 
policies  and  practices 

2.50 

2.54 

General  working  conditions 

2.49** 

2.72** 

Number/types  of  classes 

2.47** 

2.73** 

(Continued) 
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Table  5.7  (Continued) 


JcL  Satisfaction  Items 

special  HrQUcanon  means 

vfcnerai  rvuucdiion  vicaiiN 

The  esteem  of  the  community 
for  the  teaching  profession 

2.38 

2.43 

Student  attendance  and 
motivation  to  learn 

2.37 

2.23 

Support/recognition  from 
central  office  administrators 

2.32 

2.50 

Student  discipline  and  behavior 

2.29** 

2.06** 

Facilities/classrooms 

2.19*** 

2.70*** 

Class  size 

2.19** 

2.42** 

r\  Van  aUI  1 1 1^)  UI  1  CcyvJUl  allU 

materials/equipment  for  your 
classroom 

2.14*** 

2.87*** 

Support  from  parents 

2.11 

2.15 

Nonteaching  demands,  e.g., 
meetings  and  paperwork 

1.88 

2.02 

Total 

2.60** 

2.76** 

Mean  scores  are  based  on  four-point  scale,  ranging  from  a  11 1 "  for  "very  dissatisfied"  to 
a  "4"  for  "very  satisfied." 


Statistically  significant  difference  at  p<  05  between  means  of  general  and  special 
education  teachers. 

Statistically  significant  difference  at  p<01  between  means  of  general  and  special 
education  teachers. 


I'uu 
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number/types  of  classes,  general  working  conditions,  availability  of  resources  and  materials  and 
equipment,  class  size,  and  location  of  school.  Special  educators  had  higher  levels  of  job 
satisfaction  than  general  educators  on  one  item,  student  discipline  and  behavior. 

C       Incentives  to  Remain  in  Memphis 

Special  and  general  educators  who  left  because  of  dissatisfaction  were  asked  to  state  any 
actions  that  the  MCS  could  have  taken  that  would  have  convinced  them  to  stay.  The  contents  of 
these  written  responses  were  then  grouped  into  logical  categories.  The  results  of  these  analyses 
are  presented  in  Exhibit  5.29.  A  wide  range  of  specific  incentives  were  specified  under  five 
major  headings;  administrative  support,  policies/procedures,  physical  environment,  teacher 
role/resources,  and  student  placement.  Additional  responses  not  fitting  into  one  of  the  above 
categories  are  listed  under  a  sixth  heading,  i.e.,  "other." 

A  wide  range  of  specific  incentives  were  specified  under  these  five  headings;  however, 
few  were  specified  by  10%  or  more  of  the  exiters.  As  expected,  a  number  of  the  suggested 
incentives  are  closely  related  to  reasons  for  leaving.  For  example,  reduce  paperwork  and 
caseloads,  provide  aide,  and  provide  greater  administrative  support  are  closely  related  to  reasons 
for  leaving. 

D.       Employment  After  Exiting 

Several  questions  were  included  on  the  questionnaire  to  determine  the  employment  status 
and  place  of  employment  of  exiters  after  leaving  their  positions.  To  assess  the  current  activities 
of  those  leaving  their  classroom  positions  the  following  year,  teachers  were  asked  to  select  their 
current  primary  and  secondary  status  from  a  list  of  1 1  options.  Table  5.8  outlines  the  major 
activities  of  special  and  general  education  exiters  (also  see  Exhibits  5. 1 9  to  5.25).  Among  those 
special  educators  who  left  the  MCS,  the  majority  continued  teaching,  usuai.,  "i  special 
education  assignments  in  other  districts.  Sixty-two  percent  (62  of  99)  of  the  responding  special 
education  exiters  were  still  working  in  a  school  system  the  year  after  they  left.  Fifty-five  percent 
(55  cf  99)  were  still  teaching  in  a  school  system.  Thirty-nine  percent  were  teaching  special 
education  in  other  districts;  the  16%  had  transferred  to  general  education  teaching  positions. 
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Table  5.8 


Major  Activities  of  Special  and  General  Education  Exiters,  One  Year  After  They  Exited 

(See  Exhibits  5.18  and  5.19  for  More  Detail) 


Special  Education 

General  Education 

Major  Activities  of  Exiters  in 

(N=99) 

(N- 

=1,158) 

Year  Following  Exiting 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Still  in  school  system 

62 

63% 

428 

37% 

a.  Teaching 

55 

56% 

332 

29% 

( 1 )  Special  Education 

39 

39% 

0 

0% 

(2)  General  education 

16 

16% 

332 

29% 

b.  Administration 

7 

7% 

33 

3% 

c.  Other 

1 

1% 

63 

5% 

Teaching  (not  in  a  school  system) 

3 

3% 

76 

7% 

Homemaking/child-reading 

11 

11% 

69 

6% 

Employed  in  occupation  outside  of 

education 

8 

8% 

126 

11% 

Retired 

8 

8% 

297 

26% 

Unemployed  and  seeking  work 

2 

2% 

79 

7% 

Attending  college/university 

2 

2% 

34 

3% 

Other 

3 

3% 

18 

2% 

Nonresponse 

0 

0% 

31 

3% 

IB- 
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Of  the  99  responding  exited  special  educators,  38%  (N=40)  were  not  employed  in  a 
school  system.  Their  activities  included  teaching  in  a  setting  outside  of  a  school  system  (3%), 
homemaking  (1 1%),  and  unemployed  and  seeking  work  (2%),  retired  (8%),  employed  outside  of 
education  (8%),  and  other  activities  (3%). 

Of  the  responding  general  education  exiters,  an  estimated  37%  were  still  employed  by  a 
school  system,  and  29%  were  still  teaching  in  a  school  system.  About  7%  of  the  respondents 
were  teaching  in  positions  outside  of  a  school  system,  26%  had  retired,  1 1%  were  employed  in 
an  occupation  outside  of  education,  and  6%  were  engaged  in  homemaking  and/or  child  bearing. 

Exhibit  5.20  outlines  the  current  place  of  employment  for  the  exiters.  Approximately 
40.2%  of  the  special  educators  and  1.2.6%  of  the  general  educators  were  still  employed  in  a 
public  school  system  in  Tennessee.  Approximately  40%  of  the  exited  special  education  and  30% 
of  the  exited  general  educators  were  employed  either  in  the  MCS  or  within  a  one  hour  drive  of 
the  MCS  school  district  (see  Exhibit  5.22).  Of  those  special  educators  who  left  the  MCS,  but 
stayed  within  an  hour  drive  of  the  MCS,  most  were  employed  in  Shelby  County.  For  the  general 
educators,  most  were  employed  in  Fayette  County. 

The  few  special  and  general  education  teachers  exiters  who  taught  out  of  state  were 
teaching  in  a  variety  of  states  (e.g.,  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  South  Carolina)  (see  Exhibit  5.20). 

A  small  number  of  the  special  educators  who  left  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS 
remained  in  the  system  doing  other  kinds  of  work.  These  teachers  were  teaching  in  general 
education,  doing  substitute  teaching,  or  employed  in  administrative  positions. 

E.       Future  Plans 

The  questionnaire  included  several  questions  about  teachers'  future  plans.  One 
questionnaire  item  asked  both  special  and  general  educators  how  long  they  planned  to  remain  in 
teaching.  Special  educators  were  also  asked  how  long  they  planned  to  remain  in  special 
education  teaching.  Another  question  asked  special  and  general  education  teachers  to  indicate 
from  a  list  of  13  options,  what  they  hoped  to  be  doing  professionally  three  years  from  now. 
Teachers  who  were  not  currently  teaching  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  plan  to  return  to 
teaching.  Results  are  outlined  in  Exhibits  5.34  through  5.36,. 
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All  special  and  general  educators  surveyed  were  asked:  "What  do  you  hope  to  be  doing 
professionally  three  years  from  now?"  About  50%  of  the  special  educators  and  24%  of  the 
general  educators  reported  that  they  plan  to  be  employed  as  teachers.  About  7%  of  the  special 
educators  and  25%  of  the  general  educators  plan  to  be  retired.  The  difference  between  these 
groups  in  intention  to  be  teaching  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  higher  percentage  of  general 
educators  who  plan  to  retire.  Homemaking/child-rearing  is  the  anticipated  activity  for  9%  of  the 
special  educators  and  8%  of  the  general  educators.  Nine  percent  of  both  groups  plan  to  be 
employed  outside  of  education  and  about  10%  of  the  special  educators  and  16%  of  the  general 
educators  plan  to  be  in  nonteaching  positions  such  as  administration. 

Table  5.9  summarizes  the  plans  of  special  and  general  educators  who  are  not  currently 
employed  as  teachers.  They  were  asked:  "Do  you  plan  to  return  to  special/general  education 
teaching?"  Over  a  quarter  (28%)  of  the  special  educators  who  are  not  currently  teaching  plan  to 
return  to  special  education  teaching  (most  within  a  year  or  two),  43%  definitely  plan  not  to 
return,  and  29%  are  undecided.  General  educators  responded  similarly. 

F.  Retrospective  Decision  To  Teach  Again 

General  and  special  educators'  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  question:  "If  you  could  go 
back  to  your  college  days  and  start  over  again,  would  you  become  a  teacher?"  For  the  special 
educators,  61%  indicated  that  they  "certainly  would"  (37.4%)  or  "probably  would"  (23.2%) 
become  a  teacher  again.  About  14%  indicated  that  chances  were  about  even  for  and  against  and 
another  14%  indicated  that  they  would  not  become  a  special  educator  again.  Only  9%  indicated 
that  they  certainly  ould  not  become  a  teacher  again.  General  educators  findings  were  strikingly 
similar. 

G.  Reasons  For  Entering  Teaching  and  Initial  Career  Intents  and  Experiences 

The  questionnaires  contained  a  number  of  items  to  assess  why  these  exiters  decided  to 
become  teachers,  their  initial  intentions  for  remaining  in  teaching,  and  whether  they  would  teach 
again  if  they  were  starting  their  careers  over. 
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Table  5.9 


Special  and  General  Educators*  Plans  to  Return  to  Teaching 
(See  Exhibit  536A  for  More  Detail) 


Special  Educators  Not  General  Educators  Not 
Currently  Teaching  Currently  Teaching 


(N=51) 

(IN  =680) 

Plans  to  Return  to  Teaching 

% 

% 

(SE) 

Plan  to  return  in  a  year  or  two 

21.6% 

17.4% 

(5.4) 

Plan  to  return  within  5  years 

3.9% 

2.7% 

(1.8) 

Plan  to  return  more  than  five 
years 

2.0% 

8.3% 

(4.7) 

No,  definitely  no 

43.1% 

45.9% 

(7.0) 

Undecided 

29.4% 

25.6% 

(5.9) 

Totals 

100.0% 

100.0% 

1.       Reasons  For  Becoming  a  Teacher 

The  major  reasons  for  becoming  a  teacher  were  somewhat  similar  for  the  general 
and  special  educators  (see  Exhibits  5.7A  and  5.7B).  The  most  frequent  responses  for  the  two 
groups  of  teachers  included:  (a)  1  liked  working  with  young  people;  (b)  1  always  wanted  to  or 
always  thought  Yd  be  good  at  it;  (c)  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  society/be  of  service  to  others;  (d)  I 
liked  the  vacations,  work  hours,  or  job  security;  and  (e)  I  was  inspired  or  encouraged  by  my 
former  teachers.  For  the  special  educators,  26.3 1%  indicated  that  "more  job  opportunities  in 
special  education"  was  an  important  reason  for  becoming  a  teacher. 
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2.  initial  Plans  For  Remaining  in  Teaching 

Special  and  general  educators  were  asked,  "When  you  first  started  teaching,  how 
long  did  you  intend  to  remain  in  teaching/special  education  teaching?"  Exhibit  5.8  outlines 
special  and  general  educators'  responses  to  the  question.  The  majority  of  respondents  indicated 
that  they  initially  planned  to  remain  in  teaching  until  retirement  or  for  a  long  time  (sped=77%; 
gened=72%).  Relatively  few  had  planned  to  stay  for  only  a  few  years  or  until  they  had  children 
(see  Exhibit  5.8). 

3.  Would  These  Teachers  Again  Choose  Teaching? 

Exhibit  5.32  shows  both  general  and  special  educators'  responses  to  the  question, 
"if  you  could  go  back  to  your  college  days  and  start  over  again,  would  you  become  a  teacher?" 
Results  were  similar  across  special  and  general  educators.  About  60%  of  both  the  special  and 
general  educators  indicated  that  they  "certainly  would"  or  "probably  would"  become  a  teacher 
again.  Almost  half  of  the  special  education  exiters  indicated  that  they  would  become  a  special 
education  teacher  again  and  2 1  %  indicated  that  chances  were  about  even  for  and  against.  A 
quarter  indicated  that  they  would  "probably  not"  become  a  special  education  teacher,  and  4% 
indicated  that  they  "certainly  would  not"  become  a  special  education  teacher. 

IV.  DISCUSSION 

This  discussion  is  organized  by  the  questions  addressed  in  this  paper.  For  purposes  of 
this  presentation,  the  questions  have  been  restated  as  brief  topics. 

A.       Exit  Rates 

Approximately  7.5%  of  teachers  left  their  special  education  positions  each  year  in  the 
MCS  over  the  three-year  period.  When  retirees  were  excluded,  attrition  was  close  to  a 
percentage  point  lower  over  each  of  the  three  years.  Thus,  attrition  from  the  MCS  was  relatively 
modest,  and  the  percentage  of  teachers  leaving  special  education  was  even  smaller.  Also,  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  attrition  is  not  necessarily  permanent-a  number  of  these  teachers 
plan  to  return  to  teaching  in  a  year  or  two  (however,  they  may  not  return  to  the  MCS).  Even 
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when  special  educators  leave  special  education  teaching  in  the  MCS,  administrators  reported 
that  they  had  little  difficulty  finding  qualified  replacements.  Therefore,  it  would  apf  sar  that  the 
MCS  does  not  have  a  "crisis"  in  the  number  of  special  education  teachers  leaving  their 
classrooms. 

Further,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  attrition  rate  of  special  educators  was  similar  to 
that  of  general  educators  for  each  of  the  three  years.  One  reason  for  this  finding  is  due  to  the 
high  percentage  of  general  educators  retiring;  i.e.,  when  teachers  who  left  because  of  retirement 
or  death  are  excluded,  special  education  teachers'  exit  rates  are  about  1.5  percent  higher  than 
those  of  general  education  teachers.  Of  course  the  attrition  patterns  and  reasons  for  leaving  in 
the  MCS  may  be  very  different  from  other  urban  districts.  This  suggests  the  importance  of 
evaluating  local  conditions  and  contexts  when  considering  strategies  for  retaining  personnel 
(Smith-Davis,  Burke,  &  Noel,  1984). 

Our  findings  on  attrition  rates  contrast  with  previous  reports  of  extremely  high  estimates 
of  attrition  in  special  education  (see  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association,  et  al., 
1989).  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  MCS  should  not  be  concerned  about  attrition  rates. 
Approximately  7%  of  special  educators  left  their  positions  each  year,  which  means  that  if  a 
similar  number  continue  to  leave  over  a  five-year  period,  the  MCS  may  have  to  replace  up  to  a 
third  of  its  teaching  force.  The  time  and  energy  required  to  recruit,  hire,  orient,  and  supervise 
new  personnel  is  costly.  Another  concern  is  that  if  attrition  rates  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  for  the  three  years  of  data  collection,  the  MCS  may  indeed  have  troublesome  attrition  rates 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  also  possible  that  attrition  rates  were  lower  during  this  period  than  during 
other  years,  due  to  an  overall  depressed  economy. 

The  higher  proportion  of  European  Americans  exiting  the  MCS  is  expected  based  on 
previous  research  by  Dworkin  (1980).  Dworkin  observed  that  White  faculty  were  more  likely  to 
want  to  quit  urban  school  positions  than  Black  or  Hispanic  faculty.  He  also  reported  high 
turnover  rates  in  urban  schools  among  White,  middle-class  women.  Dworkin  suggests  these 
women  do  not  want  to  drive  from  their  suburban  neighborhoods  and  are  also  afraid  to  teach  in 
inner-city  schools. 
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B.       Reasons  for  Leaving 

A  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  understand  special  and  general  educators'  reasons 
for  leaving  their  teaching  positions  in  the  MCS.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  exited  special  and 
general  educators  identified  many  of  the  same  reasons  for  leaving  their  positions.  Overall, 
primary  reasons  for  leaving  related  to  personal/family  reasons,  dissatisfaction  with  assignment, 
and  retirement.  The  importance  of  viewing  attrition  in  the  context  of  the  individual  and  the 
lifecycle  was  confirmed  by  these  findings.  For  example,  the  primary  reason  for  leaving  was 
personal/family  reasons,  presumably  factors  that  the  district  cannot  control.  Also,  the  mean  age 
of  special  educators  was  less  than  general  educators,  and  special  educators  were  less  likely  to 
indicate  retirement  as  a  reason  for  leaving. 

Special  educators  gave  dissatisfaction  as  a  reason  for  leaving  more  often  than  general 
educators.  The  low  satisfaction  areas  identified  by  special  educators  as  reasons  for  leaving  were 
remarkably  consistent  across  the  three  years.  Many  of  the  reasons  related  to  role  overload  (e.g., 
lack  of  adequate  support  staff,  class  size/case  load  too  large,  and  too  much  paperwork).  Other 
frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  leaving  were  related  to  a  lack  of  support  from  administrators 
(both  central  office  and  principals).  Inappropriate  placement  of  students  with  disabilities  and 
student  discipline  problen.s  were  also  identified  as  reasons  for  leaving  for  both  years. 

The  reasons  the  MCS  teachers  gave  for  leaving  are  consistent  with  other  research 
findings  (e.g.,  Billingsley  &  Cross,  1991;  Billingsley,  Bodkins,  &  Hendricks,  1993;  McKnab, 
1983).  Thus,  the  MCS  are  not  alone  in  experiencing  these  difficulties.  In  fact,  there  are  some 
striking  similarities  between  this  study  and  one  conducted  by  Billingsley  and  Cross  ( 1991 ).  Not 
all  areas  could  be  compared  due  to  differences  in  methodology,  definition  of  attrition,  and  the 
response  choices  for  area:,  of  dissatisfaction.  Still  in  spite  of  differences  in  study  design  (e.g., 
differences  in  samples,  survey  items,  response  choices)  there  are  many  similarities.  The  MCS 
study  and  the  Billingsley  and  Cross  study  show  similar  percentages  for  reasons  for  leaving  in  the 
areas  of  paperwork,  inadequate  central  office  and  principal  support,  class  size  problems,  student 
discipline  problems,  parents  problems,  and  lack  of  appreciation/respect. 

We  were  interested  in  assessing  the  extent  to  which  safety  would  be  a  reason  for  leaving. 
Safety  was  given  as  a  reason  for  leaving  by  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  leavers  (14%  of 
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special  educators  and  7%  of  general  educators  who  left  because  of  dissatisfaction  identified  "a 
concern  about  the  "safety  of  the  school  environment"  as  contributing  to  their  decisions  to  leave). 
Safety  was  given  as  the  "first"  reason  for  leaving  by  only  one  of  the  special  education 
respondents  and  none  of  the  general  education  respondents.  However,  though  personal  safety 
was  not  a  major  reason  for  actually  leaving  their  positions,  it  was  a  source  of  job  dissatisfaction 
among  many  of  the  exiters;  i.e.,  about  51%  of  the  special  educators  and  42%  of  the  general 
educators  were  either  "somewhat  dissatisfied"  or  "very  dissatisfied"  with  the  safety  of  their 
school  environment.  However,  safety  concerns  were  identified  far  less  often  as  a  source  of  job 
dissatisfaction  than  other  factors,  such  as  paperwork,  students  discipline,  and  class  size. 

C.      Job  Satisfaction 

Job  dissatisfaction  has  been  associated  with  higher  levels  of  stress  (Billingsley  &  Cross, 
1992;  Cross  &  Billingsley,  1994;  Sutton  &  Huberty,  1984),  attrition,  teacher  absenteeism,  and 
illness  (Culver,  Wolfle,  &  Cross,  1990).  MCS  special  educators  had  significantly  lower  job 
satisfaction  scores  than  the  general  educators.  However,  although  special  educators  were  less 
satisfied  than  general  educators  on  the  job  satisfaction  composite  score,  differences  between  the 
teaching  groups  were  not  significant  after  controlling  for  race  and  age.  Previous  research 
findings  suggest  that  job  satisfaction  is  related  to  age  with  workers  becoming  more  satisfied  as 
they  age  (Williams,  1993).  This  does  not  suggest  that  efforts  should  not  be  made  to  improve  the 
satisfaction  of  special  educators,  only  that  we  need  to  acknowledge  the  different  makeup  of  the 
special  education  group  (i.e.,  they  are  younger  and  more  likely  to  be  European  American  than 
the  general  education  sample). 

Many  of  the  lowest  satisfaction  ratings  were  similar  to  those  areas  identified  as  reasons 
for  leaving.  For  example,  nonteaching  demands,  class  size,  student  discipline,  and 
support\recognition  from  central  administrators  were  areas  of  relatively  low  satisfaction. 
However,  some  low  satisfaction  areas  were  rarely  mentioned  as  reasons  for  leaving.  For 
example,  satisfaction  w^th  support  from  parent  was  very  low,  yet  it  was  rarely  identified  as  a 
reason  for  leaving. 
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General  and  special  educators1  responses  on  the  job  satisfaction  scale  revealed  a  number 
of  common  areas  of  dissatisfaction.  These  include  nonteaching  demands,  student  discipline  and 
behavior,  class  size,  student  attendance  and  motivation  to  learn,  support  from  parents,  and 
influence  over  school  policies/practices.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  many  problems  faced 
by  special  educators  are  not  unique  to  their  circumstances,  but  are  shared  by  general  educators. 
Therefore,  with  some  problems,  like  student  discipline  and  behavior,  school  and  system-wide 
policies  might  best  be  implemented  to  address  the  problems. 

Special  and  general  educators'  ratings  of  job  satisfaction  in  the  MCS  suggests  areas 
needing  improvement.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  procedures  for  improving  student 
motivation  and  behavior,  reducing  nonteaching  demands  (e.g.,  paperwork)  and  class  size,  and 
increasing  parent  involvement  and  support.  For  special  educators  in  particular,  there  is  a  need  to 
provide  additional  classroom  resources  and  equipment,  improve  facilities/classrooms,  and 
provide  greater  administrative  support. 

The  majority  of  exiters  do  not  appear  to  be  disillusioned  with  special  education  teaching 
as  a  career.  Approximately  61%  of  the  special  education  exiters  indicated  that  they  either 
"certainly  would"  or  "probably  would"  choose  special  education  teaching  again  as  a  career. 
Another  encouraging  finding  is  that  of  those  who  left  to  teach  in  other  districts  (N=52)  about 
70%  (N=36)  were  still  teaching  special  education.  However,  some  special  educators  do  appear 
to  be  disillusioned  with  special  education  teaching.  About  23%  indicated  that  they  either  "would 
not"  or  "probably  would  not"  again  choose  special  education  teaching  as  a  career. 

D.       Improving  Retention 

Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the  incentives  for  remaining  in  special  education  were  related 
to  reasons  for  leaving  and  dissatisfaction  areas.  Reducing  paperwork,  providing  aides,  and 
greater  administrative  support  were  frequently  mentioned  interventions.  It  is  likely  that  some  of 
these  teachers  would  have  been  retained  had  they  have  been  granted  transfers.  The  opportunity 
to  transfer  to  a  more  desirable  assignment  was  an  incentive  suggested  by  approximately  8%  of 
the  special  educators. 
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Work  conditions  are  alterable,  unlike  personal/family  variables.  Therefore,  one  might 
conclude  that  improving  teachers'  work  conditions  is  important  to  improving  retention  in  the, 
MCS.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  interventions  for  improving  teacher  satisfaction 
would  not  have  had  much  of  an  impact  on  retention  in  the  MCS  during  the  last  few  years.  For 
example,  consider  that  approximately  22%  of  the  special  education  exiters  gave  either 
"dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  or  "dissatisfaction  with  teaching  as  a  career"  as  their  primary 
reason  for  leaving  (the  remaining  75%  gave  something  other  than  dissatisfaction  as  their  primary 
reason  for  leaving).  Next  assume  that  the  MCS  wanted  to  retain  all  22%  of  these  dissatisfied 
special  educators,  which  includes  only  about  10  teachers  per  year.  If  the  MCS  could  have 
retained  all  10  of  these  teachers  each  year,  it  would  not  have  a  great  impact  on  the  supply  of 
teachers  in  the  MCS  since  these  10  teachers  represent  only  about  2%  of  the  MCS  special 
education  teaching  force.  About  62%  all  of  the  exited  special  education  teachers  indicated  that 
dissatisfaction  was  "one  of  the  three  major  reasons"  that  contributed  to  their  decisions  to  leave 
their  positions.  Even  if  the  improvement  of  work  conditions  would  have  retained  all  of  these 
exiters,  we  are  still  involving  only  about  5%  of  the  MCS  special  education  teaching  force. 

We  should  acknowledge  the  depressed  economic  conditions  during  the  period  of  time 
that  this  study  was  completed.  During  better  times,  attrition  may  well  be  higher  given  increased 
opportunities  in  other  districts  and  nonteaching  fields.  Therefore,  when  the  economy  improves 
and  there  are  more  opportunities  outside  of  the  MCS,  dissatisfied  teachers  may  leave  in  greater 
numbers. 

Of  course  there  are  other  very  important  reasons  besides  teacher  retention  for  improving 
teachers'  work  conditions,  which  include  building  a  motivated,  effective,  and  committed 
teaching  force.  It  makes  more  sense  to  try  to  improve  the  work  conditions  of  special  educators 
because  it  is  good  for  students,  programs,  and  teachers'  morale.  Working  to  improve  the  MCS 
teaching  environment  should  also  assist  in  attracting  qualified  teachers. 

If  work  conditions  are  improved,  an  increase  in  teacher  retention  will  likely  follow. 
However,  even  substantial  improvements  in  work  conditions  may  not  keep  these  teachers, 
because  a  substantial  percentage  left  for  personal/family  reasons  or  retirement.  Further,  subur- 
ban districts  may  still  remain  more  attractive  than  urban  settings  from  a  number  of  perspectives 
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(e.g.,  location,  safety,  student  population).  It  is  of  interest  that  many  of  the  special  and  general 
educators  who  continued  to  teach  in  another  school  district  after  they  left  the  MCS,  continued  to 
do  so  in  a  nearby  district.  About  one-fourth  of  the  continuing  special  educators  and  one-third  of 
the  "continuing'1  general  educators  taught  in  districts  that  were  within  a  one-hour  drive  of  the 
MCS. 

Another  reason  for  improving  work  circumstances  is  that  many  teachers  who  leave, 
eventually  return  (Singer,  1993b).  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  teachers  who  have  positive  associa- 
tions with  the  MCS  will  be  more  likely  to  return  to  the  district  than  those  v  \o  leave  because  of 
dissatisfaction. 

E.       Current  Status  of  Exiters  and  Future  Plans 

The  majority  of  exited  teachers  were  not  lost  to  education,  rather  they  have  moved  to 
other  districts  and/or  educational  positions.  A  year  after  leaving,  approximately  60%  of  the 
special  education  exiters  are  still  working  in  a  public  school  system,  and  about  a  half  were  still 
teaching.  Further,  a  number  of  the  special  and  general  exiters  are  still  employed  by  the  MCS,  in 
a  different  capacity.  This  suggests  that  teacher  attrition  from  special  education  (not  the  MCS) 
was  quite  low  (about  half  of  the  overall  special  education  teacher  attrition  rate  in  the  MCS). 
That  is,  between  3.3%  and  4.4%  of  the  special  education  teaching  force,  depending  on  the  year, 
actually  exited  from  special  education  teaching. 

Approximately  half  of  the  special  educators  are  still  teaching  (inside  and/or  outside  the 
MCS),  although  a  number  have  moved  to  general  education  positions.  In  fact,  more  of  the 
special  educators  continued  to  teach  than  the  general  educators  and  more  of  the  general 
educators  were  employed  outside  of  education. 

It  is  clear  that  while  these  exiters  left  their  positions,  many  plan  to  have  long  careers  in 
teaching.  An  analysis  of  the  future  plans  of  the  exiters  show  that  many  of  the  exiters  plan  to 
remain  in  teaching  for  the  remainder  of  their  careers.  Over  half  of  the  special  educators  and 
slightly  less  than  half  of  the  general  educators  who  are  currently  teaching  plan  to  remain  "as  long 
as  they  are  able"  or  "until  retirement."  And,  about  one-fourth  of  the  special  educators  and  about 
one-fifth  of  the  general  educators  plan  to  return  to  teaching  within  a  year  or  two. 
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Very  few  of  the  exiters  are  employed  in  occupations  outside  of  education.  Although  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  whether  this  is  due  to  lack  of  opportunity,  few  of  the  exiters  indicate 
that  they  aspire  to  non-education  occupations. 

V.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 


The  findings  of  this  study  of  exited  teachers  have  the  following  implications  for  strategic 
planning  in  the  MCS: 

1 .  Given  the  clear  patterns  found  in  this  study  in  teachers'  reasons  for  leaving,  job 
satisfaction,  and  recommendations  for  change,  administrators  and  teachers  must 
work  together  to  improve  work  conditions  in  special  education.  Key  c:eas  to 
consider  include  modifying  work  load,  increasing  administrative  support  at  both 
the  central  office  and  building  levels,  providing  better  facilities  and  teaching 
resources,  looking  at  student  placement  issues,  and  improving  student  behavior. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  areas  of  low  job  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
incentives  for  staying.  These  problems  are  not  unique  to  the  MCS  staff  and  have 
been  reported  in  various  other  studies  of  attrition. 

2.  Addressing  special  and  general  educators'  areas  of  concern  makes  sense,  since 
both  groups  indicated  many  of  the  same  areas  of  dissatisfaction.  For  example, 
nonteaching  demands,  student  discipline  and  behavior,  class  size,  student 
attendance  and  motivation  to  learn,  support  from  parents,  and  influence  over 
school  policies/practices  are  low  satisfaction  areas  for  both  general  and  special 
educators. 

3.  Overall,  special  and  general  educators  were  relatively  satisfied  with  their  control 
over  their  own  classroom  environment,  but  much  less  so  with  their  influence  over 
school  policies  and  practices.  This  suggests  that  teachers  need  to  have  greater 
input  into  the  broader  policies  that  affect  them. 

4.  Dissatisfaction  with  either  their  teaching  assignment  or  teaching  as  a  career 
clearly  played  a  bigger  role  among  some  leavers  than  others.  Clearly  specific 
school  and  assignment  factors  are  related  to  attrition.  This  suggests  the 
importance  of  conducting  exit  interviews  to  understand  why  teachers  leave  in  any 
given  year  and  to  encourage  strategic  planning  to  address  areas  of  need. 

5.  Another  reason  for  improving  work  conditions  is  that  a  district's  (or  school's) 
reputation  for  positive  working  conditions  will  likely  help  recruit  qualified 
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teachers.  Some  attrition  is  inevitable  each  year  and  replacing  staff  will  likely  be 
easier  if  the  work  conditions  are  positive.  Further,  those  teachers  who  stay  in  the 
area  and  leave  for  family-related  reasons  may  be  more  likely  to  eventually  return 
if  they  had  positive  work  experiences  in  he  MCS. 

6.  Improving  some  work  conditions  may  have  very  little  influence  on  teacher 
retention.  For  example,  one  of  the  lowest  areas  of  job  satisfaction  was  parent 
support;  however,  improving  parent  support  may  not  improve  retention  because 
teachers  rarely  gave  lack  of  parent  support  as  a  reason  for  leaving. 

7.  The  opportunity  of  transferring  to  other  schools  within  the  MCS  may  keep  some 
teachers  from  transferring  to  nearby  school  districts.  Teachers  who  are  not  happy 
with  their  current  assignment  may  find  another  one  within  the  MCS  more  sat- 
isfactory. Also,  some  teachers  want  to  be  closer  to  home  or  to  where  their 
children  receive  their  care  and  education. 

8.  The  MCS  should  not  necessarily  expect  to  significantly  reduce  attrition  by  work- 
related  improvements  because  teachers  gave  many  different  reasons  for  leaving 
and  some  of  these  variables  are  virtually  impossible  to  influence.  Further,  even  if 
the  MCS  could  have  prevented  the  attrition  of  the  dissatisfied  teachers  who  left, 
these  dissatisfied  teachers  only  make  up  1-3%  of  the  entire  workforce.  However, 
improving  work  conditions  and  trying  to  alleviate  dissatisfaction  are  important 
for  building  a  motivated,  effective,  and  committed  teaching  force.  A  modest 
increase  in  retention  is  a  likely  byproduct. 
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EXHIBIT  S.l 


Comparison  of  Three- Year  Exlter  Study  Respondeat!  and  Nonrespondents 
by  Race,  Gioder,  Yean  of  Experience,  and  Career  Udder  Status- 
Using  Unweighted  Totals  for  General  Education  Teacher* 


Teacher  Characteristics 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 
(TotaI=145) 
Respondent  Nonrcspondeat 
(Total=104)*  (Total=41)» 


Gen  Ed  Teachers 
(Unweighted  Total=lt7) 
Respondent  Nonrcspoodent 
(TotaUltt)*  (Total=*7)« 


Race 

African  American 
European  American 
Other 


19.2% 
78.8% 
1.9% 


31.7% 
65.9% 
2.4% 


40.8% 
59.2% 
0.0% 


58.2% 
41.8% 
0.0% 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


4.8% 
95.2% 


2.4% 
97.6% 


20.0% 
80.0% 


34J% 
65.7% 


Career  Ladder  Status 
Not  on  ladder 
Class  I 
Class  II 
Class  QI 


48.1% 
451 
15% 
4.8% 


51.2% 
46.3 
0.0% 
2.4% 


491% 
40.0% 
42% 
6.7% 


671% 
31.3% 
0.0% 
1.5% 


Total  Teaching  Experience 
4  years  or  less  (Beginners) 
More  than  4  years  (Experienced) 


33.7% 
66.3% 


43.9% 
56.1% 


40.0% 
60.0% 


522% 
47.8% 


•    The  percentages  reported  in  each  column  are  based  on  these  item  response  totals. 
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EXHIBIT 


Comparboa  of  Tbrte.  Yetr  EAtr  Sttdy  teapoadfag  md  Noor^poodiog 
Special  Education  Ttacfatn  by  Teaching  Alignment 


Teacher  Cbartcteriatka 


Special  Edacatkm  Teacfcart 
(ToUl-145) 
RMpondeota  Nocretpoodetiii 
(Total-**)  <T*at*4f) 


Biind/Visotl  Imptirmcott 
Dtat/HctriDf  Impaiiraeatt 
EducaUe  Mental  Retardation 
Emotiooii  Disturbance* 
Hoin€bouod/Ho^)italiaed 

Intellectually  Gifted 

Learning  DiwbBMet 

Multiple  DisabOitiea 

Physical  Diaabffitfei 

Speech  Impairment! 

Severe  Befaavkx/Communication  Disorders  (Autism) 
Trainable  Mental  Retardation 


1.0* 

0.0% 

3.1% 

63% 

14.1% 

8.7% 

4.0% 

S.7% 

2.0% 

0.0% 

3.0% 

22% 

51.5% 

50.0% 

4.0% 

8.7% 

2.0% 

0.0% 

4.0% 

43% 

4.0% 

43% 

5.1% 

63% 

ToUlf 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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EXHIBIT  I J 


Comparison  of  Three- Year  Ejdter  Sfudy  Respondeat!  and  Noor«*pood«ats 
by  Age,  MCS  Teaching  Expesieoc*,  tad  NTE's 


Sp*<  Ed  Teachers  Geo  Ed  Te**be«« 

(TotsU  i  49)  (Unweighted  Total  .187) 

Respondents   Noorespoodents  Respondents  Noorespoodents 

Teacher  Characteristics  (Tot»I-99)         (ToUl-44)  (ToUMU)  (Totalrfe) 


Mesa  Age  (as  of  1  January 
of  exited  *choo)  year 

37.9 

38.9 

42J 

39.1 

Mean  Yean  of  MCS 
Experience 

7.7 

6J 

10.8 

8.1 

Mean  NTE  Commoo  Score* 

581.6(39) 

565.2  (19) 

549.0(14) 

513.7(22) 

Mean  NTE  Core  1982 
Battery  Scores 

Communication  Skill** 

6603(37) 

653.9  (17) 

655 J  (27) 

652.7(18) 

General  Knowledge* 

656.8  (37) 

647.6(17) 

652.6(27) 

649.9(19) 

Professional  Knowledge* 

658.9(38) 

651.7(16) 

6533(27) 

646.2(17) 

*  The  Dumber  of  teacher*  for  whom  NTE  scores  were  available  for  computing  each  mean  is  shown  in  parentheses. 
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EXHIBIT  5.4 


Comparison  of  Responding  Three- Year  Edttr  Stady  Special  and  General  Kdocatkm  Teachers 
by  Marital  Status,  Spouse  Employment  States,  and  Number  sod  Aft  of  Dependents 


Teacher  Characteristic* 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 
N  % 


Geo  Ed  Teacher* 
N*        *  (SE) 


Marital  Status 
Married 

Widowed,  Divorced*  or  Separated 
Never  Married 
Totals" 


Spouse  Employed 
Not  Applicable 
Yes 

Totals" 

Number  of  Dependents 
Not  Applicable 
One 
Two 
Three 
Foot 
Rve 

Totals" 

Age  of  Youngest  Dependent 
Not  Applicable 
3  years  or  less 
4-5  years 
6- 10  yean 
lM9years 
20  years  or  more 
Totals" 


68 

69.4% 

835 

76.2% 

(52) 

15 

15.3% 

157 

143% 

(4.0) 

15 

153% 

104 

93% 

(3.7) 

93 

100.0% 

1096 

100.0% 

30 

30.6% 

310 

26.8% 

(5.2) 

64 

653% 

740 

64.0% 

(5.7) 

4 

4.1% 

107 

93% 

(3.1) 

98 

100.0% 

1157 

100.0% 

48 

51.6% 

701 

64.6% 

(6.0) 

21 

22,6 

203 

18.7% 

(5.9) 

22 

23.7% 

144 

13.2% 

(36) 

13 

12% 

(0.1) 

2 

2-2* 

17 

1.6% 

(11) 

8 

0.7% 

(C7) 

93 

100.0% 

1086 

100.0% 

46 

47.4% 

701 

64.2% 

(5.9) 

20 

20.6% 

146 

133% 

(4.1) 

4 

4.1% 

40 

3.7% 

(2.1) 

9 

93% 

100 

9.1% 

(49) 

11 

113% 

73 

6.7% 

(2.1) 

7 

7.2% 

33 

3.0 

(2.4) 

97 

100.0% 

1090 

100.0% 

*    The  N*s  in  this  column  are  weighted 

"  There  may  be  differences  in  the  totals  for  the  various  characteristics  because  of  here  ooo-respooae. 
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Compariwm  of  Rctpoodlag  Thrtt  Year  Exit*  Stadj  Special  and  Geoeral  Edacatioo  Tt*chtn 
by  Family*!  Pretax  Income  Uv«l  aod  Farctoeag  e  of  Family  Incomt 
Contributed  by  Teach tn 


Spec  Ed  Teacber*  Gen  Ed  Teacba-f 

(TotalUt)  Wed  TataUUSQ 

Famllj  Income  Levels  *  *  <SE) 


Tool  Family  Pretax  Income 


Less  than  $10,000 

0.0% 

0.0% 

$10,000-14.999 

0.0% 

0.7% 

(0.5) 

$15,000-19,999 

33* 

0.0% 

$20,000-24.999 

133% 

8.7% 

<3.5) 

$25,000-29,999 

10.0% 

123% 

(4.2) 

$30,000-34.999 

6.7% 

83% 

(2.7) 

$35,000-39.999 

133% 

5.6% 

(23) 

$40,000-49.999 

18.9% 

203% 

(6.2) 

$50,000-59.999 

7.8% 

163% 

(43) 

$60,000-74.999 

112% 

12.4% 

(3.9) 

$75,000-99,999 

8.9% 

103% 

(3.5) 

$100,000  or  more 

5.6% 

4.6% 

(2.4) 

Tools 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Avenge  Percentage  Of  Family  Income 
Contributed  by  Teacher 

N  88  1092 

Me*  58.8  55.1 

Standard  Deviation/Standard  Error  353  3.8 
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Comparison  of  R«pondlnf  TVh-Yht  fcdttf  St*4y  Special  tad  GtmcaJ  Education  Twcbers 
by  Years  of  Te*chkm  Experience  an4  Memphb  Background 


SpecEdTetchcr*  G*o  E4  Ttacbtn 

Teacher  Characteristics  H  *  N*         %  (SE) 


Toul  Yean  Full-time  Teaching 
2  years  or  lea 
3-4  years 
5-10  yean 
11.20  years 
21  or  more  years 
Totals" 

Toul  Years  Full-time  Special  Bducatioc  Teadbiof 
0  years 

I-  2  yeiis 
3-4  years 
3-10  years 

II-  20  yean 

21  or  more  yean 
Totals" 

Grew  up  in  the  Memphis  Area 
Yes 
No 

Totals" 


19 

193% 

211 

19.2% 

(4.1) 

10 

10.1% 

160 

14.1% 

(51) 

28 

243% 

163 

143% 

(4.1) 

28 

213% 

200 

17.6% 

(3.9) 

14 

14.1% 

393 

34.6% 

(4.8) 

99 

100.0% 

1136 

100.0% 

5 

3.2% 

1023 

93.0% 

2.0) 

20 

204% 

33 

3.1% 

(14) 

9 

9.4% 

7 

0.7% 

(0.7) 

25 

26.0% 

14 

13% 

(13) 

30 

31.3% 

0 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

7 

73% 

0 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

96 

100.0% 

1079 

100.0% 

i 

40 

411% 

447 

401% 

(5.8) 

57 

38.8% 

663 

39.8% 

(3.8) 

97 

100.0% 

1110 

100.0% 

♦    The  N*s  in  this  cohsnn  art  wetfbted. 

*+  There  may  be  differences  in  the  totals  foe  the  various  chaiacteriitics  because  of  item  noo-rcspoot. 


EXHIBIT  5.7  A 


Distribution  of  tbt  Nambtr  of  Reasons  That  Throe-Year  Eriter  Stud/  Rtsoodeats' 
Gave  For  Becoaiim  Special  or  General  Evocation  Teacher* 


Naabcr  of  Reasons  Given 


Number  of  Reasons 

Why  Spot  E4  Teachers 
Became  Spot  E4  T«*cfc«rs 
(TetaUtt)* 
% 


Nember  of  Reasons 

Wbj  Goo  E4  Ttscbers 

Became  teachers 
(Wt'ed  ToUl«115t)* 
*  (SI) 


None 

4.0% 

3.7*  (2.7) 

One 

112% 

11.5*  (3.2) 

Two 

213% 

17.2*  (4.4) 

Three 

213% 

3S.S*  (6.1) 

Four 

14.1* 

16.6*  (4.1) 

Five 

S.l* 

7.6*  (3.1) 

Six 

4.0 

2.6*  (2.2) 

Seven 

3.0 

0.0*  (0.0) 

Totals 

100.0* 

100.0* 

•    The  percentages  reported  in  these  columns  are  based  on  these  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  9.71 

Three-Year  ZxHtr  Study  Resondents'  Rcooot  For  P -coming  Special  or  General  Edwcatioo  Teacher* 


Why  Spec  Ed  Teachers 
Became  Spec  Ed  Teacher*? 

Why  Gen  Ed  Teachers 
Bee  •*  Teachers? 

Reaioa* 

Important 
Reason 

(ToUl.95)* 
% 

Most  Important 
Reason 

(TotaI«93)« 
% 

Important 
Raaaon 

(Weighted 
Toial-1092)* 
%  (SE) 

Moat  Important 
Rnuen 

(Weighted 
Total-IMO)* 

%  (SE) 

I  fell  into  it  by  accident 

13.7% 

4.3% 

5.7% 

(2.9) 

0.6% 

(01) 

I  always  wanted  (o  or  always 
thought  I'd be  good  tilt 

50.3% 

34.4% 

531% 

(61) 

201% 

(41) 

There  were  more  job  opportunities 

in  special  than  general  education. 

261% 

11.8% 

0.0% 

(OC) 

0.4% 

(01) 

'.  liked  the  vacations,  work  bouxs, 
or  job  security. 

22.1% 

21% 

412% 

(61) 

9.8% 

(31) 

I  Uked  wodriag  with  young  people. 

48.4% 

14.0% 

711% 

(51) 

27.9% 

(6.1) 

I  had  a  family  membef/frieod  with 
a  disability. 

21.1% 

4.3% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(00) 

I  wanted  to  contribute  to  society/ 
be  of  service  to  others. 

44.2% 

14.0% 

60.4% 

(6.0) 

241% 

(3.0) 

I  was  inspired  or  eocoarajed  by  my 
former  teachers. 

lt.9% 

21% 

33.9% 

(5.7) 

10.4% 

(4.0) 

My  relatives  teachers. 

151% 

21% 

21.4% 

(56) 

0.9% 

(0.6) 

I  received  financial  incentive*  (scholarships  7.4% 
or  grants)  to  pursue  special  education 

22% 

3.9% 

(21) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

I  got  a  draft  deferment 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.4% 

(0.4) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Other. 

14.7% 

8.6% 

71% 

(2.0 

51% 

(2.2) 

•    The  percentage*  reported  in  each  column  art  based  on  these  item  respooae  totals  and  they  Buy  total  mote  than  100 
because  of  multiple  response*. 
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EXHIBIT  54 


Comparison  of  Retpondlng  Three-Year  Exiter  St»dy  Special  and  Geoeral  Education  Teachera 
by  Length  of  Time  They  loyally  Intended  to  Remain  in  Teaching 


Spec  Ed  Teacbera  Remain  Gen  Ed  Teacbera  Remain 
In  Spec  Ed  Teaching         In  Gen  Ed  Teaching 


(Total-**)* 


(Weighted  Total- 1080)* 


« 

% 

(SE) 

When  you  tint  started  teaching,  how  long 

did  yon  intend  to  remain  in 

teachlng/epedal  edocation  teaching? 

Until  retirement 

463% 

50.1% 

(5.7) 

For  a  long  time. 

303% 

21.1% 

(4.7) 

For  a  few  yean  only. 

8.4* 

8.0% 

(33) 

Uotil  I  had  children. 

63% 

113% 

(3.1) 

I  can't  remember/I'm  not  suit. 

8.4% 

9.6% 

(3.6) 

Totals 

100.0% 

100.0% 

*    The  percentages  reported  in  these  columns  axe  based  on  these  totals. 

IERLC 
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EXHIBIT  SJ 

Comparison  of  Responding  Three-Year  Edter  Study  Sped*!  and  General  Education  Teachers 

fcy  Highest  Defrte  Earned 


Highest  Degree  Earned 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 
<Total=9t)» 
% 


Gen  Ed  Teachers 
(Weighted  Total=l  120)* 
%  (SE) 


B.A.  or  B.S. 
Master's  Degree. 
Ed.S. 

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D. 
Totals 


41.8% 
54.1% 
1.0% 
3.1% 
100.0% 


55.3%  (5.4) 

43.1%  (5.4) 

1.1%  (1.1) 

0.5%  (0.5) 
100.0% 


•    The  percentages  reported  in  these  columns  are  based  on  these  totals. 
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EXHIBlTS.lt 

Comparison  of  Responding  Three-Year  Exit*  Stadj  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 

bj  Teaching  Prepararica 


Teaching  Preparation 

Spec  Ed  Teachers 
(TotaUW)* 
% 

G*o  14  TtKfacn 
(Wdchtt4T«tal>112«)« 
*  (SE) 

Completed  a  bachelor's  degree  in  special 
education. 

50.3% 

1.6% 

<U> 

Completed  a  bachelor's  degree  In  a  teaching 
field  other  than  special  education. 

293% 

79.9% 

(4.3) 

Completed  a  bachelor  s  degree  in  a  oooieacmng  new. 

8.6% 

(3.4) 

Completed  a  master's  degree  in  special  education. 

32J% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Completed  a  master's  degree  in  a  teaching  6eld 
other  than  special  education. 

202% 

37.i% 

(5.3) 

Completed  a  master's  degree  in  a  conteaching  field 

t.1% 

6t% 

(3.3) 

Participated  in  an  "alternative  program"  for 

certifying  teachers  who  already  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  a  field  other  than  education. 

2.0% 

23% 

(1.1) 

Other. 

152% 

6.7% 

(2.1) 

•    The  percentages  reported  in  these  columns  are  based  on  these  response  totals  and  may  exceed  100%  because  of 
multiple  responses* 


EXHIBIT  5*11 


CctDpirboo  of  Responding  Ttarte-Ycar  Exlur  Study  Special  sad  Geatral  Education  Teachers 
by  Lkensurt/Certifkatlott  Status  Wheo  Accepted  First  Teaching  Position 


Llceiuure/Certiflcatioa 

CwUficatlot 
Whet  Sn#r  Ed  Teachers 
Accepted  First  Spec 
Ed  Teaching  Position 
<Total*W)* 

Certification 

Wk«  Gen  Ed  Teachers 

Accepted  Pint 
Teaching  P«Hlon 
(Weighted  ToUMl20)» 

Fully  certified  to  teach. 

NA" 

59.1%  (5.9) 

Fully  certified  to  teach  special  education. 

60.6% 

NA»* 

Probationary  certification  (the  initial 

certificate  issued  after  satisfying  t}\ 
requirt/iientt  except  the  completion  of  a 
probationary  period). 

192% 

36.5%  (5.8) 

Temporary  or  provisional  certification  (required 
some  additional  course  work  before  regular 
unification  could  be  obtained). 

162% 

4.4%  (1.9) 

Rnwgency  certification  ( required  substantial 
couneworic  before  regular  certification 
could  be  obtained). 

4.0% 

0.0%  (0.0) 

Totals 

100.0% 

100.0% 

•    The  percentages  in  these  columns  are  based  on  these  totals. 

Special  education  teacher*  were  asked  if  they  were  "fully  certified  to  teach  special  education',  whereas  general 
education  teachers  were  asked  only  if  they  were  "fully  certified  to  teach". 
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EXHIBIT  5.12 

Catctcric*  of  Student*  Taught  bj  Exited  Special  Education  Teacher* 


Student  Categoric* 

Prienery 
Category 
%• 

Seconal 
Category 
%• 

Third 
Category 
%• 

Fourtfc 
Category 
%• 

Not  Applicable 

0.0% 

313% 

48.3% 

69.7% 

Learning  disabilities 

43.4% 

11.1% 

3.0% 

3.0% 

Speech^  an  fut£e  impairments 

3.0% 

3.0% 

2.0% 

4.0% 

Emotional  disturbances 

4.0% 

8.1% 

19.2% 

6.1% 

Educabte  mental  maxdatioo 

16.2% 

0.0% 

8.1% 

2.0% 

Trainable  mental  retardation 

4.0% 

2.0% 

4.0% 

3.1% 

Severe/profound  mental  itttrdatioo 

3.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

DeaC/bearinf  impairments 

3.1% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Blind/visual  tmpainneou 

1.0% 

0.0% 

1.0% 

1.0% 

Deaf-Blind 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Autism 

2.0% 

2.0% 

1.0% 

2.0% 

Traumatic  brain  injuries 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Physical  disabilities  (orthopedic  impainneots) 

2.0% 

0.0% 

2.0% 

2.0% 

Multiple  disabilities 

3.0% 

3.0% 

1.0% 

1.0% 

Health  impairments 

2.0% 

2.0% 

3.0% 

2.0% 

Developmental  delays 

0.0% 

2.0% 

7.1% 

2.0% 

Preschool  disabilities 

1.0% 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Gifted  and  talented 

3.0% 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Other 

7.1% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Touli 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

ERIC 


The  percent*  in  each  column  are  based  oo  a  total  of  99  enters. 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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EXHIBIT  113 


S«rvk«  EHUt«7  Modd  U«d  bj  Eilted  Special  Education  T«a<h*r» 
by  Wbctbcr  Or  No*  Gum  Have  Multiple  Categories  «/  Students 


Have  Different  Cat«foci«s  of  Stu<f«t»U 
la  Sam«  Ctau  at  Stmt  Time? 
Type  of  Model  Used  Yaa  No 

S*rvke  Deilverj  Model  N        %  *  * 


Itinerant 

0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Resooice 

42 

42.9% 

78.6% 

21.4% 

Combined  resouroe/ietf-contained 

t 

8.2% 

100.0% 

0.0% 

Self-cooulned 

40 

40.8% 

65.0% 

35.0% 

Hone-based  instruction 

0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Other  (e.g.,  hospital  or  residential  center) 

t 

8.2% 

50.0% 

50.0% 

Totals 

98 

100.0% 

72.0% 

28.0% 

NOTE:  All  percentage*  in  each  row  are  based  on  the  row  total. 
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EXHIBIT  3.14 

Friman  "U»t  Year"  Classroom  Assltnmco«i  <*  Sample  «T  EsKtd  Gaotral  E4  •cation  Taacbtrt 


Primary  AjMlfameoU 

*>• 

SM. 

Not  applicable  (oq  maieraity  leave) 

1.7* 

1.6 

Special  Education 

0.7* 

0.t 

Earty  Childhood  Education 

2.6* 

1.6 

Kindergarten 

1-3* 

1.1 

Elementary 

47.7* 

4.9 

Reading  (e.g.,  Chapter  1) 

0.0* 

0.0 

EngUsh/IounuTum,  elc. 

3.8% 

2.4 

Social  Studio/Relipoo/Ptydioloty,  etc. 

12* 

1.1 

Mathematk 

56* 

2.3 

Sdcocta 

32* 

24 

Foreign  Language* 

5.4* 

32 

English  u  a  Second  Laogoage 

0.1* 

0.1 

Healtfa/Fbysical  Educatioo 

6.0* 

4.7 

Ait/Muslc/Drama 

62* 

3.1 

Vocatiooal/Bnsiness  Educatioo 

4.0* 

1.6 

Other 

12* 

26 

Totals 


100.0* 


•    Perceotafea  n  this  column  are  based  oo  a  weighted  total  of  N«  11 37  arisen. 
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EXHIBIT  111 


Compaction  of  Exited  Special  and  Cexwrml  Edecatioe  Ttacberi 
bj  Grade  Level  Assignment  and  Na mbtr  of  StideoU  Strr«4  la  Last  S<  wester  Tatght 


Spec  Ed  Teacher* 


Geo  E4  Teachers 


ToUl 
SfodeaU 
Served 


Stodetat 

a  w  St* 


Total 
Students 
Served 


Aver  ift 
Student 
a  am  She 


Grade  Level  Teught  N 

Mean 

SD 

N  Mtea 

SD 

N* 

Meea 

SE 

N* 

Mean 

SB 

EkmenUxy 

63 

25.9 

17.0 

61 

122 

63 

587 

70.9 

32.1 

584 

24.7 

0.8 

Middle 

11 

253 

11 

14J 

19 

104 

143.9 

30.6 

125 

263 

1.4 

Secooduy 

IS 

47.1 

27.9 

14 

13.1 

5.6 

312 

135.1 

8.9 

312 

29.4 

1.6 

Mixed** 

5 

24.1 

113 

3 

7.0 

43 

9 

26.1 

1.4 

9 

23.6 

1.1 

Totals 

94 

292 

20.2 

91 

123 

3.9 

1012 

97J 

1030 

263 

0.7 

•  The  N't  in  these  columns  ire  weighted 

♦  *  This  designation  include*  teacben  assigned  bo  special  acboob  or  multi-grade  schools  that  can  not  be  simply 

classified  as  being  an  elementary,  middle,  or  high  school 
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EXHIBIT  SM 

Type  and  Number  of  Schools  In  Whkh  Exited  Special  Education  Teachers  Taufbt 


Number  of  SchooU  Taoiht  la 

On* 

Tw» 

Thro* 

Foar 

FlTt 

Type  of  School 

N 

(*) 

%• 

%• 

%• 

%• 

%• 

Full  Time  in  Special  School 

11 

(11.5%) 

90.9% 

91% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Put  Time  in  Special  School 

3 

(3.1*) 

33.3% 

333% 

0.0% 

333% 

0.0% 

In  Regular  School 

$2 

(85.4%) 

78.0% 

15.9% 

2.4% 

1.2% 

24% 

Totals 

96 

(100.0%) 

78.1% 

15.6% 

2.1% 

2.1% 

2.1% 

♦      Perceota  in  these  columns  are  based  oo  row  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  S.1T 


Namber  of  FuO-Tlmt  Sp+dal  Educators  in  gcgUr  Schook  Im  Which 
Exited  Special  Education  Teachers  Taufbt 


Teachers  Teaching  to  a  Stable  Regmiar  School 


Number  of  full-time  special  educators 


Nooe 

M.1% 

One 

15.6% 

Two 

14.1% 

Three 

17.2% 

Pour 

63% 

Five 

9.4% 

Six 

7.8% 

Seven 

63% 

Nine 

1.6% 

Ten 

3.1% 

Thirteen 

1.6% 

Nonresponee 


3.1% 


Took 


100.0% 


These  percentages  »re  based  on  a  total  of  64  (or  66.7%)  exited  fecial  education  teachera  who  taught  in  one  regular 
school;  14.6%  of  the  exited  teach-TS  taught  in  a  special  school  and  18.8%  taught  in  more  than  one  regular  school 
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EXHIBIT  S.li 

Type  of  Employment  for  Exited  Special  Education  Teachers  In  the  Year  After  Exiting 


Teaching  Special  Education  Not  TWhlng 
In  a  School       Not  In  a  Spedal 

System      School  System  Education 
Primary  Employment  Status                  N      (%)               %*              %*  %* 


x  cauuu^  in  Ml  CIcneCuUuy  cCuUOl. 

Li 

(27.3%) 

59.3% 

0.0% 

40.7% 

1  c 

(13.2%) 

86.7% 

0.0% 

13.3% 

o 

(6.1%) 

66.7% 

0.0% 

33.3% 

Teaching  (level  unknown) 

6 

(6.1%) 

50.0% 

33.3% 

16.7% 

Employed  in  a  general  education 
administrative  position. 

4 

(4.0%) 

0.0% 

0.0% 

100.0% 

Employed  in  a  special  education 
administrative  position. 

3- 

(3.0%) 

0.0% 

33.3% 

66.7% 

Employed  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  with  an  assignment 
OTHER  than  teaching. 

1 

(1.0%) 

0.0% 

0.0% 

100.0% 

Employed  in  an  occupation  outside 
of  elementary  or  secondary 
education 

8 

(3.1%) 

0.0% 

0.0% 

100.0% 

Attending  a  college  or  university. 

2 

(2.0%) 

0.0% 

0.0% 

100.0% 

Home  making  and/or  child  rearing. 

11 

(11.1%) 

0.0% 

0.0% 

100.0% 

Retired. 

8 

(8.1%) 

0.0% 

0.0% 

100.0% 

Unemployed,  but  seeking  work. 

2 

(3.0%) 

0.0% 

0.0% 

100.0% 

Other 

6 

(6.1%) 

50.0% 

0.0% 

50.0% 

Totals 

99 

100.0? 

39.4% 

3.0%% 

57.6% 

*    Percentages  in  tbese  columns  are  based  oo  row  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  5.19 

Type  of  Employment  for  Exited  General  Education  Teachers  In  the  Year  After  Exiting 


Teaching 


Primary  Employment  Statu 

N 

(%) 

Ins  School 
Sjtttm 

%•  (SE) 

Not  In  a 
School  Syateat 
%•  (SE) 

Not  Teaching 
%•  (SE) 

Nooiespoose 

31 

(2.7%) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

15.4% 

(15.1) 

Teaching  in  an  elementary  school. 

165 

(14.2%) 

711% 

(14.0) 

28.8% 

(14.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Teaching  in  a  middle  school. 

12 

(1.0%) 

100.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Teaching  in  a  Ugh  school. 

164 

(14.2%) 

97.1% 

(3.1) 

2.9% 

(3.1) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Other  teaching  (substitute). 

69 

(5.9%) 

63.4% 

(17.7) 

36.6% 

(17.7) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Employed  in  a  general  education 
administrative  position. 

33 

(2.9%) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

100.0% 

(00) 

Employed  in  a  special  education 
administrative  position. 

0 

(0.0%) 

0,0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Employed  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  with  an  assignment 
OTHER  than  teaching. 

63 

(5.5%) 

0.0% 

(0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

100.0% 

(0.0) 

Employed  in  an  occupation  outside  of 
elementary  or  secondary  education. 

/in  C\£rf  \ 

9.4% 

(7.1) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

90.6% 

(7.D 

Attending  a  college  or  university. 

34 

(2.9%) 

23.8% 

t24.7) 

0.0% 

(0.0; 

76.2% 

(24.7) 

Homem  airing  and/or  child  rearing. 

69 

(5.0%) 

C.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

100.0% 

(0.0) 

Retired. 

297 

(25.7%) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

100.0% 

(0.0) 

Unemployed,  but  seeking  work. 

79 

(6.8%) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

100.0% 

(0.0) 

Other 

18 

(1.5%) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

100.0% 

(0.0) 

Totals 

1158 

(100.0%) 

30.4%**(5.5) 

6.7%**(2.8) 

60.7%* 

•(5.7) 

Percentages  in  these  columns  are  based  on  row  totals,  which  are  weighted. 

The  sum  of  these  column  totals  is  97.8%,  as  opposed  to  100.0%,  because  of  nooresponses  to  questionnaire  items 
that  indicate  whether  or  not  respondents  were  employed  as  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  SM 


Comparison  of  Ejdted  Special  and  Gtotnri  Edwatioa  Teacher* 
by  Place  of  Employment  1a  Year  After  ExJdaf 

Spec  M  Ttocbsre  Gta  E4  Teachers 

(To4al«*7)e  (Wrights  Tot*l-112«)+ 

Correct  Hace  of  Emplojmeal  *  *  S* 


A  public;  school  system  in  Tennessee  40.2% 
A  public  icbool  system  outside  of  Tennessee 


Alstons 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Alaska 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Aikansaa 

2.1% 

2.7% 

13 

Fiona* 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Georgia 

2.1% 

0.7% 

0.7 

Dlioote 

0.0% 

0.7% 

0.7 

Kentucky 

0.0% 

0.4% 

03 

Missouri 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Mississippi 

1.0% 

7.5% 

$2 

Ohio 

1.0% 

2.1% 

2.1 

South  Carolina 

2.1% 

0.1% 

0.8 

Unspecified 

2.1% 

1.8% 

1.1 

A  private  school  in  Tennessee 

32% 

0.0% 

0.0 

A  private  school  outside  of  Tennessee 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Community  CoDege 

0.0% 

0.4% 

0.4 

Special  Day  School 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

State  Tech  Part-Time 

0.0% 

0.7% 

0.7 

Clark  County  School,  NV 

0.0% 

0.1% 

0.1 

Not  Employed  By  a  School  System 

38.1% 

59.9% 

5.7 

Unemployed 

0.0% 

0.4% 

0.4 

Totals 

100.0% 

100.0% 

•    Cotunn  percentages  are  based  on  these  totals. 

5.56 
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EXHIBIT  5*21 


Comparison  of  Exit  ,d  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 
Who  Were  Employed  by  a  School  System  In  the  Year  After  Exiting 
by  Type  of  Community  In  Whk*  That  School  (Work  place)  is  Located 


Type  of  Community 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 
(N=98)* 


Gen  Ed  Teachers 
(N=1127)* 
%  SE 


Not  employed  by  a  school  system 


37,8% 


60.2%  5.7 


Employed  by  a  school  system 

A  rural  or  farming  community 

A  small  city  or  town  of  fewer  than  50,000  people 
that  is  not  a  suburb  of  a  larger  city 

A  medium-sized  city  (50,000  to  100,000  people) 

A  suburb  of  a  medium-sized  city 

A  large  city  (100,000  to  500,000  people) 

A  suburb  of  a  large  city 

A  very  large  city  (over  500,000  people) 

A  suburb  of  a  very  large  city 

A  military  base  or  station 

An  Indian  reservation 

Nonresponse 


4.1% 
9.2% 

5.1% 
2.0% 

11.2% 
2.0% 

24.5% 
1.0% 
1.0% 
0.0% 
2.0% 


10.1%  5.0 
4.6%  2.9 


1.4% 
0.0% 
4.3% 
8.9% 
7.8% 
1.7% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
0.9% 


1.0 
0.0 
1.8 
3.4 
2.4 
1.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.8 


Totals 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Column  percentages  are  based  on  these  totals,  which  are  weighted  for  the  General  Education  Teachers. 


5.56a 
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EXHIBIT  $42 


Comparison  of  Exited  Special  ud  General  Education  Teachers 
Employed  in  the  MCS  v;  *  i  a  District  a  On*  Hour  Drive  of  the  MCS 
by  the  Location  of  that  School  District 


School  District  Location 


Not  Emplojed  in  the  MCS  or  In  a  School 
District  Within  One  Hour  Drive 
of  the  MCS. 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 
(N=99)« 
% 


58.6% 


Gen  Ed  Teachers 
(Weighted  N=11M)» 
%  SE 


70.4%  3.7 


Employed  in: 

Desoto  County  MS 

Fayette  County  .IN 

Haywood  County,  TN 

Hughes  School  District,TN 

Lauderiale  County  .IN 

Memphis  City.TN 

Mid  South  HospiUl.TN 

Moms-Wilson  Campus  School.  TN 

Oxford 

Panola 

Shelby  County  .TN 
West  MemphisAR 
Non-Response 


2.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
0j0% 
303% 
1.0% 
1.0% 
0.0% 
0j0% 
7.1% 
0.0% 
0.0% 


1.0% 
55% 
0.7% 
0.4% 
0.7% 
10.6% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
1.0% 
2.6% 
2.2% 
23% 
24% 


1.0 

4.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

2A 

OX) 

OX) 

1.0 

23 

!J 

23 

13 


Totals 


100.0% 


100.0% 


•    Column  percentages  are  based  on  these  totals. 


5.57 


EXHIBIT  5^3 


Comparison  of  Exited  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 
Who  Were  Employed  as  Teachers  In  the  Year  After  Exiting 
By  Their  Primary  Assignment  Areas  Just  Prior  to  Exiting 


Spec  Ed  Teachers  Gen  Ed  Teachers 

(Total=99)  (Weighted  Total=1158) 

Primary  Teaching  Assignment  %  %  (SE) 


Not  Employed  as  a  Teacher  in  a  School  System  37.4%  61.3%  (5.6) 

Teaching  In  a  School  System; 


Special  Education 

38.4% 

3.3% 

(2.6) 

Early  Childhood  Education 

0.0% 

0.4% 

(0.4) 

Kindergarten 

0.0% 

2.7% 

(1.4) 

Elementary 

7.1% 

6.9% 

(2.2) 

Rcadine     p  Chanter  1^ 

0  fl% 

\Jt\J  10 

n  7<& 

\J.  1  10 

(ft  7^ 

English/Journalism,  etc. 

3.0% 

0.4% 

(0.4) 

Engish/Journalism  &  Mathematics 

1.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Social  Studies/Religion/Psychology,  etc. 

1.0% 

1.0% 

(1.0) 

Social  Studies  &  Physical  Education 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Mathematics 

2.0% 

1.7% 

(1.0) 

Sciences 

0.0% 

0.9% 

(0.8) 

Foreign  Languages 

0.0% 

5.4% 

(3.2) 

English  as  a  Second  Language 

0.0% 

0.1% 

(0.1) 

Health/Physical  Education 

0.0% 

5.9% 

(4.6) 

Art/Music/Drama 

0.0% 

0.5% 

(0.5) 

Vocational/Business  Education 

1.0% 

0.6% 

(0.5) 

Allied  Health  Science 

0.0% 

0.8% 

(0.6) 

Substitute  Teacher 

1.0% 

2.1% 

(1.1) 

Other 

0.0% 

2.2% 

(1.2) 

Nonresponse 

10.1% 

7.1% 

(2.5) 

Totals 

102.0%* 

104.0%* 

Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  $ 14 


Cfttrtorict  ef  Students  Tiught  (he  Year  After  Exiting  by  Thow  Exktd  Sped  a  I  Edccadoo  Ttacbtn 
Who  Taught  Special  Elocution  the  Year  After  ExMng  the  MCS* 


Primary        Stcood         Third  Fourth 
Student  Categoric*  Category      Category      Category  Category 


Noorespooae 

0.0% 

45.0% 

70.0% 

15.0% 

Learning  disabililiea 

47.5% 

12.5% 

23% 

0.0% 

Speech/language  impairments 

2.5% 

23% 

5.0% 

0.0% 

Emotiocjil  disturbances 

73% 

23% 

73% 

0.0% 

EducaWe  menial  retardation 

123% 

223% 

5.0% 

23% 

Trainable  mental  rttardatioQ 

23% 

23% 

23% 

23% 

Severe^profound  mental  retardation 

0.0% 

5.0% 

23% 

0.0% 

Deat/bearing  Impairments 

73% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Blind/visual  impairments 

24% 

0.0% 

*.0% 

0.0% 

DeaMJtmd 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Autism 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Traomatk  brain  Injuries 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Pfcyxic»l  dis«bilitie*(oitbcpcdic  impairments) 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

23% 

Moltipk  disabilitk* 

7.5% 

0.0% 

23% 

23% 

Health  fanpaiiweats 

0.0% 

15% 

23% 

23% 

Developmental  delays 

0.0% 

23% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Pre-acbod  disabilities 

23% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Gifted  and  talented 

25% 

23% 

04)% 

23% 

Other 

5.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Totals 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

*    Percentages  are  based  oo  a  total  of  40  exited  special  education  teachers  who  taught  tpedal  education  the  year  after 
exiting.  This  total  is  40.4%  of  the  99  exited  special  education  teachers.  The  remaining  39.6%  of  the  99  exited 
special  education  teachers  did  not  teach  special  education  the  year  after  exiting. 


O  5.58         1  )f 


EXHIBIT  5.15 


Service  Deliver  y  Model  and  Type  of  School  Used  (be  Year  After  Exiting  by  Those  Spodal  Education  Tescben 
Who  Taught  Spedal  Education  the  Year  After  Exfcta«  the  MCS* 


Service  Delivery  Model 


Type  of  School  In  Which  Ttadtfat 


Fall  Time  b 

Regalar  School    Spedal  School 


Part  Time  la 
Spedal  School 


Total* 


I  tine  rant 

2.5% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

23% 

Resource 

25.0% 

5.0% 

0.0% 

30.0% 

Combined  resouitx/self-coatauKd 

20.0% 

23% 

0.0% 

22.5% 

Self-coatained 

20.0% 

123% 

23% 

35.0% 

Home-based  instruction 

2.5% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

23% 

Other 

23% 

23% 

23% 

73% 

Totals 

723% 

223% 

5.0% 

100.0% 

•    Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  40  exited  spedal  education  teachers  who  taught  special  education  the  year  after 
exiting.  This  total  is  40.4%  of  the  99  exited  spedd  education  teachers. 
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ERIC 


5.59 


EXHIBIT  514 

Important  Rttsoo*  for  Which  Spedal  and  Gtoeral  Edocatk*  Teachers  Itfced  Tbet  Oaj«rw>*  Fottttau 


First  Stcood  Third  Top  Three 

Reaaona  for  Uavtag  Rteaoo*  Reaaoo*  Ret*o«*  Rtuoc** 


Family  or  penooal  move. 
Spec  Bd  Teacher* 
Oeo  Bd  Teachers 

Pre  gnaocy /child  rearing 
Spec  Bd  Tetchers 
Oeo  Bd  Teachers 


Health. 


Spec  Bd  Teachers 
Oeo  Bd  Teacher* 


To  retire. 

Spec  Bd  Teachers 
GeoEdTeecher* 

To  pursue  soother  educatioo-related  career 
Spec  Bd  Teachers 
GeoEdTeecbos 

To  pome  a  cajecr  outside  of  edocatioa 
Spec  Bd  Teachers 
Geo  Bd  Teechers 

For  beoer  salary  cr  benefits. 
Spec  Bd  Teachers 
Oeo  Bd  Teachers 

For  to  cvea  better  teaching  assifDroeat. 
Spec  Bd  Teachers 
Geo  Ed  Teachers 

Dissatisfied  with  assifDOteoL 
Spec  Bd  Teachers 
Gen  Bd  Teachers 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching  m  a  career. 
Spec  Bd  Teachers 
Geo  Ed  Teachers 


25.0* 

19.8%  (4.8) 


5.0% 

5.0%  (2.5) 


2.0% 

1.0%  (0.S) 


5.0% 

26.1%  (4.5) 


11.0% 

7.0%  (2.4) 


2.0% 

3.0%  0.4) 


1.0% 

0.4%  (0.4) 


9.0% 

38%  (1.8) 


19.0% 

10.7%  (3.2) 
3.0% 

1.6%  (1.1) 


2.0% 

0.3%  (0.2) 


6.0% 

0.0%  (0.0) 


0.0% 

42%  (2.4) 


1.0% 

44%  (2J) 


1.0% 

12%  (0.9) 


4.0% 

1.4%  (1.0) 


8.0% 

2J%  (1.4) 


7.0% 

4.3%  05) 


24.0% 

5.6%  (1.9) 
3.0% 

8.8%  (3.6) 


1.0% 

4.9%  (2-6) 


0.0% 

0.0%  (0.0) 


0.0% 

0.7%  (0.7) 


2.0% 

0.0%  (0.0) 


2.0% 

0.1%  (0.1) 


28.0% 

25.0%  (S.I) 


11.0% 
5.0%  (2.5) 


00%  2.0% 

1.8%  (1.2)  7.0%  (2  8) 

00%  6.0% 

0.0%  (0.0)  314%  (4.3) 


12.0% 
8.9%  (2,6) 


8.0% 

4.4%  (2.6) 


U.0% 
18%  (1.4) 


2.0%  18.0% 

1.8%  (U)  9.9%  (3J) 

8.0%  51.5% 

7.0%  (3.2)  23.2%  (4.4) 

5.0%  U.0% 

11%  (0.9)  11.5%  (3.8) 


5.60  gOi 


(ceotfoeed) 


EafcJbH  f.tt  (ceodnvad) 


nm         8*t*mi  nw  Tenures 

R.uoosforUaTtnf  ****"' 


Return  to  »cboot  fuU  time  to  take  courses  to 
Improve  career  opportunity  In  the  field 
of  ipcdal  education. 
Spec  Bd  Teacben 
OenBd  Teacben 

Return  to  school  full  time  to  take  courses  to 
Improve  career  opportunity  In  the  field 
of  education. 

Spec  Bd  Teacben 

OenBd  Teacben 

Return  to  school  full  time  to  tike  courses  to 
improve  career  opportunities  outside  the 
Geld  of  education. 

Spec  Bd  Teacben 

OenBd  Teacben 


0.0% 
0.0% 


0.0* 
0.7% 


1.0% 
0.0% 


(0.0) 


(05) 


To  take  sabbetfeal  ot  other  break  from  leaching. 

Spec  Bd  Teacben  0.0% 
OenBd  Teacben  1-3% 

School  staffing  action  (e.g..  teduction-m-foros, 
icfaool  doting,  school  reotgatdzatioo, 
leassignment). 

Spec  Bd  Teacben  5.0% 
OenBd  Teacben  2-9% 


(00) 


(10) 


1.0% 
0.0% 


(00) 


0.0% 
11% 


(1.2) 


0.0% 

03%  (03) 


1.0% 
23% 


(14) 


(13) 


1.0% 
0.4% 


(0.4) 


0.0% 

01%  (0.1) 


1.0% 

0.0%  (0.0) 


1.0% 

03%  (0.4) 


0.0% 

33%  (2.1) 


1.0% 

0.0%  (0.0) 


i.0% 

0.1%  (0.1) 


1.0% 

1.8%  (1.3) 


2.0% 

1.0%  (0.7) 
1.0% 

73%  (2,7) 


7.0% 

3.4%  (1.4) 


Other 


Spec  Bd  Teacben 
OenBd  Teaches 


8.0% 

133%  (53) 


3.0% 

39%  (23) 


4.0% 

32%  (2.4) 


15.0%" 
224%  (5.9) 


Nonrespon* 

Spec  Bd  Teacben 
Geo  Ed  Teacben 


3.0% 
0.4% 


(0.4) 


35.0% 
593% 


(5.8) 


717% 

752%  ($.2) 


3.0% 

0.4%  (0.4) 


•     The  percentages  in  each  of  these  columns  tie  based  on  either  a  total  of  99  special  education  teachers  or  a 
weighted  total  of  1 158  general  education  teachers.  The  percentages  in  the  Top  Three  Reasons"  column  total 
more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 

*•    Two  teachers  snawered  "Other"  as  a  first  and  second  or  third  reason  so  this  percentage  is  15  rather  than  17,  the 
ivmi  of  the  percentages  of  teacben  indicating  this  reason  as  a  fine,  second,  or  third  choice. 
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EXHIBIT  SJrt 


Area*  of  Diuatijfactk>n  With  Tbdr  T«ad>lac  Amtjnnwot  or  Willi  Tcocfclng 
Espmaod  At  a  Carter,  M  Eipreued  by  Exited  Sp«d*l  and  Coocral  Ed«catioe  TtadMra 


Spec  Ed  Taacfxrt  Con  Ed  Ttadtars 

(Total«W)  (W«tfM*dT©UMlif) 
Moat  Moat 

Important   Important  Important  Important 
Aroaa         Ana  Axoaa  Art* 

Arr*aof  Dtmatfafactk*  %•  %•  %#    (SB)       %•  (SE) 


Nonrespoose 

4.0% 

7.1% 

3.1% 

(1.6) 

35% 

a.7) 

None 

384% 

38.4% 

66.0% 

(5.3) 

66.0% 

(5J) 

Poor  opportunity  for  profession*!  advancement 

.via 

t  (VOL 

v.vno 

(0.0) 

Inadequate  support  Croon  central  administration 

a  i  c 

O  44m 

P*0; 

/ft  TV 
tO.7) 

-ml  ~   _    _  _A  —      -    ■  mm  ■■  ml  mmt    sLrnvrnml    tfl_m^-l  fin  1  nAlf  dM  \ 

Inadequate  suppoct  nxxa  principalis; 

10  1* 

f  •  1  iC 

v.*m 

v*.oj 

Lack  of  adequate  support  staff  (e.g.,  aides, 
clerical  assistants) 

273% 

3.0% 

4.6% 

(12) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Inadequate  facilities  oer  classrooms 

222% 

1.0% 

9.8% 

(3.6) 

0.0% 

(00) 

Unaafe  woddng  environment 

14.1* 

1.0% 

7.2% 

(2,9) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  influence  over  school/<tist?Sct  politic* 
and  practice* 

8.1% 

0.0% 

7.7% 

(3.5) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  control  over  own  classroom 

4.0% 

1.0% 

8.5% 

(3.4) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Inappropriate  placement  of  student*  with 
disabilities 

253% 

6.1% 

6J% 

(2.7) 

0.7% 

(0.7) 

Inadequate  program  design  or  curriculum 

14.1% 

10% 

3.6% 

(2.4) 

0.7% 

(0.7) 

Lack  of  professional  competence  of  colleagues 

4.0% 

0.0% 

5.2% 

(3.2) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Poor  student  attendance  or  motivation  to  team 

11.1% 

0.0% 

18.1% 

(4.8) 

4.7% 

(30) 

Lack  of  student  progress 

3.0% 

0.0% 

42% 

(2.4) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  sense  of  accomplishment 

11.1% 

3.0% 

11.4% 

(3.8) 

0.0% 

(00) 

Demands  of  woddng  with  spedal  education 
students 

13.1% 

0.0% 

2.2% 

(12) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Class  size/case  load  too  large 

323% 

5.1% 

13.0% 

(4.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Student  discipline  problems 

18.2% 

1.0% 

18.8% 

(4.7) 

7.0% 

(33) 

Poor  relations  and  afteractions  with  other 

2.0% 

1.0% 

0.7% 

(0.7) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

teachers 
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tRK;  5^62  (coodoood) 


Exhibit  5 21  (condoa44) 


krtMt  of  DUwtfaf Ktioo 


Spot  Ec  IWbtra 
(Total.*) 

Moat 

Important  Important 
Arcu  Art* 
%•  %• 


Gan  En1  Toaenmn 
(Wttfhtoa  Total- li5f) 
Most 

Important  Important 

Aram  Area 
%•    (SI)       %•  (SE) 


Too  much  paperwork 

2*.3% 

3.0% 

12% 

(3.3) 

0.0% 

(00) 

Too  many  oocte  acbingJTSpootibilitiea 

12.1% 

2.0% 

3.' 

(2.3) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Moooicsoy/routioc  of  job 

2.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Poor  salary  tod  fringe  benefits 

4.0% 

1.0% 

2.0% 

(17) 

0.4% 

(0.4) 

Lac!:  of  chalknge/opportunities  for  growth 

3.1% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  apptedatioo/reapect 

14.1% 

0.0% 

12.7% 

(4.1) 

2.5% 

(13) 

Problems  with  parents 

4.0% 

0.0% 

62% 

(2.8) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

stress  associatea  wiid  leacouig 

13.1% 

1.0% 

16.6% 

(4.1) 

6.6% 

(2.5) 

Ota  oof  want  to  teacn  resource 

1.0% 

00% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

root 

<joom  not  get  a  oetirtotc  transier 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.4% 

(0.4) 

0.0% 

(0  0) 

Uoly  speou  <OuCtnoo  retcori  10  tcooon/w  w 

1 0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(00) 

for  rapport 

Regular  teachers'  attitude*  toward  disabled 

2.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

XUTtS9Q3CtH/lTttiltQOu  uvCH  CTWU  OlIMI 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

\v'v/ 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Hostile  school  environment 

1  0% 

00% 

00% 

(0.0) 

00% 

root 

involuntary  itansrcr  it/ 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

\w,v/ 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Inadequate  teacning  inMcntii/suppucs 

4.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Vw,w/ 

0.0% 

(0  0) 

Viewed  ts  a  babysitter  by  general 

2.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

education  staff 

Too  many  different  levels  in  classroom 

2.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Students  have  complex  Deeds 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Too  much  testing 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.7% 

(0.7) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Became  burned  out 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Interim  position  could  cot  stay 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.4% 

(0.4) 

0.0% 

(00) 

because  of  race 

Stress 

0.0% 

0.0% 

22% 

(2.1) 

0.0% 

(00) 

Prefer  working  with  younger  students 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Other  (generally  not  applicable) 

13.1% 

3.1% 

3.8% 

(2.6) 

1.0% 

(10) 

•  The  perceougd  reported  in  tbere  columns  m»y  tool  more  thao  100  became  of  multiple  rwpooaca 
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EXHIBIT  3M 

Comparison  of  Exited  Stady  Spedal  and  Gcocnl  Edacadoo  Teachers  bj  the  Nanibar  of  Art as  of  DUtatirffcctkn 
They  Had  With  Their  Teaching  Aadgmwat  or  With  ToacMng  ae  a  Caiw 

Spec  Ed  Teachers  Gen  Ed  Teachers 

(Total-99)  (Weighted  Total- ilSf) 

Number  of  Areas  of  Dissatisfaction  %  *  SE 


Nooropoose 

4.0% 

3.1% 

(16) 

Not* 

38.4% 

66.0% 

(5.3) 

Ooe 

0.0% 

2.4% 

(12) 

Two 

6.1% 

2.7% 

(2.3) 

Three 

4.0% 

25% 

(1.4) 

Four 

9.1% 

43% 

(2.5) 

Five 

10.1% 

5.9% 

(2.5) 

Six 

7.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Seven 

4.0% 

43% 

(23) 

Eight 

4.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Nine 

2.0% 

3.0% 

(24) 

Ten 

4.0% 

0.7% 

(0.7) 

Eleven 

4.0% 

3.0% 

(16) 

Twelve 

1.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Thirteen 

1.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Fourteen 

1.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Fifteen 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(00) 

Sixteen 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Eighteen 

0.0% 

22% 

(2.2) 

Totals 

100.0% 

100.0% 

•  2{kt 
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EXHIBIT  529 


Comparison  of  the  Recommendations  Made  by  Exited  Special 
and  General  Education  Teachers  for  Retaining  Teacher* 


Spec  Ed  Teacher*     Gen  Ed  Teacher* 
(Weighted 
(TotaI*99)*  Total»1158)» 

Recommendation*  %  «  /CB,v 


Administrative  Support 


t. 

Greater  support  from  administration  (general) 

4.5% 

1.8% 

(13) 

2. 

Getter  support  from  central  administration 

3.4% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

3. 

Greater  support  from  school  administratioa  (e.g.,  principal) 

1.1% 

6.8% 

(3.4) 

4. 

Greater  support  from  administratioa  for  behavior  problems 

1.1% 

7.4% 

(2.5) 

Potides/Procedores 

5. 

Appropriate  administration  policies  (e.g.,  grades/attend) 

1.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

6. 

Clear  administratioa  policies 

23% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

7. 

Increase  salary/benefits 

6.8% 

33% 

(2.3) 

8. 

Not  forced  to  leave  (e.g.,  retired/discontinued  position 

1.1% 

1.0% 

(0.7) 

9. 

Opportunities  for  transfer 

23% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

10. 

Transfer  to  another  school  (e.g.,  near  borne) 

23% 

7.2% 

(26) 

11. 

Transfer  to  more  desirable  assignment 

43% 

2.4% 

(1.7) 

12. 

Not  used 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

13. 

Opportunities  for  promotion 

23% 

13% 

(13) 

14. 

Guaranteed  position  for  next  year 

23% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

15. 

Waive  NTE  requirements 

0.0% 

5.7% 

(3.6) 

16. 

Eliminate  courses  required  for  certification 

0.0% 

0.2% 

(0.2) 

17. 

Create  reasonable  schedule  for  preschool  children 

23% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

Phytic*!  Environment 

18. 

Larger  classroom 

23% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

19. 

Better  facilities 

0.0% 

1.0% 

(10) 

20. 

Not  have  to  share  classroom  with  another  dass 

23% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

iconttaeij 

5.65 


Exhibit  5.2*  (continued) 


SpfcEdTaacbtra     G«o  E4  Tcachcra 
(Weighted 
(TotaUW)*  T<Xai«UM)« 

Recommendations  *  *  (SE) 


Teacher  Role/Resource* 


21. 

Reduce  paperwork 

5  7% 

62% 

(3.3) 

22. 

Allow  more  time  to  (each 

00% 

0.6% 

(0.6) 

23. 

Allow  teacher  greater  input  into  decisions 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

24. 

Increase  fond*  for  teaching  material* 

8.0% 

3.4% 

(2.1) 

25. 

Provide  aide 

102% 

3.0% 

(2.3) 

Student  Placement 

26. 

Reduce  caseload/class  size 

(A  l\ 

27. 

Allow  teacher  more  input  on  placement  decision 

1  1% 

A.  A  n? 

2.9% 

(2.9) 

28. 

Have  single  category  of  disability  per  class 

00% 

(0  0) 

29. 

Appropriately  place  students 

23% 

22% 

(16) 

30. 

Separate  class  for  severe  behavior  problems 

00% 

4.8% 

(3.4) 

31. 

Consistency  of  reqs  for  placement 

1  1% 

A.  A  W 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

32. 

Appropriate  student  grouping 

1.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

33. 

Hixt  and  maintain  compentent  teachers 

3  7% 

(2.9) 

34. 

Spread  problem  children  to  various  teachers 

1  1% 

A.  A  W 

0.0% 

(0  0) 

35. 

Have  respect  from  other  teachers 

1.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

36. 

Educate  administrators  and  teachers  about  sped 

1.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

37. 

Create  a  better  system  of  teacher  evaluation 

1.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

38. 

School  board  more  positive  towards  teachers 

1.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

39. 

Other  -  miscellaneous 

0.0% 

3.4% 

at) 

Other 

40. 

Would  have  stayed  if  someone  had  cared 

1.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

41. 

If  given  ahead  coaching  job 

0.0% 

62% 

(5.8) 

42. 

More  specific  with  placement  of  teachers 

0.0% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

43. 

Better  teaching  environment 

1.1% 

23% 

(1.7) 

44. 

Support  adaptive  curric  developed  by  teachers 

1.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

45. 

Response,  bat  didn't  answer  question 

3.4% 

2.7% 

(19) 

46. 

Not  categorixabte 

3.4% 

4.4% 

(2.1) 

47. 

Greater  parent  involvement 

1.1% 

0.0% 

(0.0) 

•    The  peit*ott«e*  reported  to  theaecolMnm 


I  multiple  mpoaMS. 
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EXHIBITS  JO 

Comparison  of  Fxited  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers'  Satisfaction 
With  V  arious  Aspects  of  Their  Exited  Teaching  Positions 


Very  Somewhat        Somewhat  Very 

Total  Satisfied  Satisfied  Dissatisfied  Dissatisfied 
Responses*    %     (SE)       %     (SE)        %     (SE)  %  (SE) 


a.  Salary /benefits 

Special  Educators  98  21.4%  54.1%  15.3%  9.2% 

General  Educatoa  1108  30.6%  (5.4)      51.4%  (6.1)  12.2%  (3.7)        5.8%  (2.5) 

b.  Facilities/classrooms 

Special  Educators  96  12.5%  26.0%  30.2%  31.3% 

General  Educators  1103  23.9%  (5.2)      36.7%  (5.8)  24.8%  (5.9)       14.6%  (3.9) 


c.     Opportunity  for  professioc  tal 
advancement 

Special  Educators 
General  Educators 


97         8J2%  44.3%  35.1%  12.4% 

1073        24.2%  (5.1)      57.8%  (5.9)        9.6%  (2.9)        8.4%  (3.2) 


Support/recognition  from 
central  office  administrators 
Special  Educators 
General  Educators 


98        10.2%  38.8%  27.6%  23.5% 

1084        12.6%  (3.7)      40.5%  (6.1)      30.9%  (5.9)       16.1%  (4.7) 


Support/recognition  from 
building  administrator^) 
Special  Educators 
General  Educators 


96        21.9%  39.6%  20.8%  17.7% 

1093        34.5%  (5.6)      43.0%  (6.4)      10.2%  (3.2)       12.4%  (3.7) 


Safety  of  school  environment 

Special  Educatoa  98 
General  Educatoa  1094 


20.4%  28.6%  25.5%  25,5% 

18.2%  (4.8)      39.6%  (6.2)      28.7%  (5.3)       13.4%  (4.3) 


Your  influence  over  school 
policies  and  practices 

Special  Educators 
General  Educatoa 


98        153%  31.6%         '    36.7%  163% 

1100        12.1%  (4.7)      46.8%  (6.2)      23.9%  (4.7)       17 2%  (4.6) 


Autonomy  or  control  over  your 
own  classroom 

Special  Educatoa  97        402%  46.4%              7.2%  6.2% 

General  Educatoa  1087        46.5%  (6.3)      27.6%  (5.0)      19.4%  (4.7)  6.5%  (2.7) 


p 
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Professional  caliber  of 

colleagues 

Special  Educators 
General  Educatoa 


(CDorJfMsd) 


98 
1099 


30.6% 
382%  (6.1) 


5.67 


48.0% 
47.0%  (6.2) 


2UL 


14.3% 
9.4%  (3.6) 


7.1% 

5.4%  (2.8) 


Exhibit  5.30  (continued) 


V«ry  Somewhat        Somewhat  Very 

Total        Satisfied  Saddled        DUaattefled  Dissatisfied 

Responses*    %     (SE)        %     (SE)        %     (SE)         %  (SE) 


j.  The  esteem  of  the  community 
for  the  teaching  profession 

Special  Educators  97 
General  Educators         1 108 

k.     Procedures  for  evaluating 
your  performance 

Special  Educators  97 
General  Educators         1 1 08 

1.      Number/type  of  classes 

Special  Educators  94 
General  Educators  1062 

m.  Availability  of  resources  and 
materials/equipment  for  your 
classroom 

Special  Educators  98 
General  Educators  1091 

n.     General  working  conditions 

Special  Educators  97 
General  Educatois  1083 

o.     Job  security 

Special  Educators  96 
General  Educatois         1 103 

p.     Intellectual  challenge 

Special  Educatois  97 
General  Educators  1089 

q.     Student  attendance  and 
motivation  to  leara 

Special  Educators  97 
General  Educatois         1 108 

r.      School  learning  environment 

Special  Educatois  96 
General  Educators  1101 

s.      Student  discipline  and  behavior 

Special  Educatois  97 
General  Educators         1 108 

t.      Q ass  size 

Special  Educatois  97 
General  Educators  1099 


8.2%  36.1*  38.1%  17.5% 

9.4%  (3.6)      40.0%  (5.8)      353%  (6.0)      15.3%  (4.2) 


21.6% 
30.5%  (5.8) 


12.8% 

18.8%  (4.5) 


49.0% 
50.5%  (6.2) 


25.8% 
383%  (6.1) 


14.6% 
14.8%  (4.4) 


93% 

4.2%  (1.8) 


52.6% 
42.7%  (6.0) 


383% 

46.4%  (6.4) 


113% 

21.4%  (4.9) 


27.7% 
23.8%  (5.1) 


36.5% 

333%  (5.6) 


41.2% 
43.0%  (6.0) 


9.4% 

11.8%  (5.0) 


26.8% 
9.8%  (32) 


363% 

43.1%  (6.0) 


35.1% 
273%  (5.8) 


30.2% 
30.0%  (6.1) 


30.9% 
39.1%  (5.9) 


14.4% 

5.4%  (2.0) 
213% 

11.0%  (3.8) 


12.2%  233%  26.5%  37.8%  1 

25.5%  (5.4)      45.3%  (6.1)       20.0%  (5.6)        92%  (3.1) 


14.4%  36.1%  33.0%  16.5% 

14.4%  (4.4)       53.8%  (6.0)       213%  (4.8)       10.5%  (3.2) 


5.2% 

4.2%  (1.6) 


6.2% 

8.7%  (4.1) 


12.4%  33.0%  32.0%  22.7% 

8.8%  (3.6)      293%  (5.1)      37.4%  (6.1)      24.4%  (5.1) 


18.8% 

12.1%  (3.6) 


24.7% 

293%  (5.5) 


93%  30.9%  30.9%  28.9% 

15.7%  (43)      31.6%  (5.9)      322%  (5.8)      20.6%  (4.7) 


(continued) 


Exhibit  5  JO  (continued) 


Vary  Somewhat        Somewhat  Vary 

Total        Satisfied  Satisfied        Dissatisfied  Dissatisfied 

Responses*    %     (SE)        %      (SE)        *      (SE)         %  (SE) 


Support  from  parents 

Special  Educators  97 
General  Educators  1098 


9.3%  18.6%  43.3%  28.9% 

5.1%  (2.0)      32.0%  (3.8)      35.7%  (5.9)      27 2%  (3.3) 


Nonteaching  demands,  e.g., 
meetings  and  paperwork 
Special  Educators 
General  Educators 


96 
1091 


6.3% 

6.8%  (3.3) 


17.7% 

22.7%  (5.8) 


36.5% 
35.8%  (5.9) 


39.6% 

34.7%  (5.8) 


w.     Student  progress 

Special  Educators  96        16.7%  552%  21.9%*  6.3% 

General  Educators         1060        11.0%  (3.4)      573%  (6.0)      20.6%  (4.3)      11.2%  (4.0) 


Relationship  with  colleagues 

Special  Educators  95 
General  Educators  1099 


40.0%  47.4%  8.4%  4.2% 

51.6%  (6.3)      36.3%  (6.3)        9.0%  (3.5)        3.0%  (1.5) 


Opportunities  to  use  your 

skills  and  abilities 

Special  Educators 
General  Educators 


98 
1108 


30.6% 

31.8%  (5.8) 


42.9% 
41.8%  (5.7) 


173% 

22.3%  (5.9) 


9.2% 

4.1%  (2.6) 


Location  of  school 

Special  Educators  97       38.1%  28.9  18.6%  14.4% 

General  Educators         1108       40.5%  (6.1)      41.2%  (6.2)       11.4%  (3.0)       6.9%  (2.3) 


*    Weighted  N's  are  used  for  General  Educators. 


r,  \  n 
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5.69 


EXHIBIT  SJl 


Compart**  *t  General  toi  Spcd&l  Education  Tsacbsrt'Mesa  Scwm  «f 
Satisfaction  With  Vsriosi  Aspects  of  Tbttr  Esk<4  Teadtiof  Pssfcotas 


All  Teachers 


Spec  E4  Tsscbcrs 

win  Mi  S 


Geo  Ed  Teachers 
M|  SI 


iErJc 


%.  Salary/bene&ti 

b.  Facilitka/dassrooms 

c.  Opportunity  for  professional 
advancement 

<L  SuppoiVrccogmtioo  from 
central  office  administrators 

€.  Support/recognition  bom 
bulkUof  «faniAbtntoi<t) 

t       Safety  of  tcboot  environment 

g.  Your  Influence  over  school 
policies  and  paction 

h.  Autooomy  or  control  over  your 
own  classroom 

L       Professional  caliber  of 

colleagues 
j.       The  esteem  of  4»  community 

for  the  leacUnf  ptofessioo 
II      Procedures  for  evaluating 

your  perfocmanoe 
L  NumbetAypeofdasses 
m.      Availability  of  resources  and 
materialafeplpttct*  for  your 
classroom 
a.       General  wodring  oooditioos 
o.      Job  security 
p.      Intellectual  chaDesme 
q.      Student  attendance  and 

motivation  to  learn 
r.       School  fettnkig  environment 
s.       Student  discipline  and  behavior 
L        Class  siae 
a.       Support  from  parents 
v.      Nooteacfainf  demands,  e.g., 

meetinp  and  paperwork 
w.      Student  progress 
x.       Relatioortp  with  colleagues 
y.       Opportunities  to  use  your 

skills  and  abOitics 
x.      Location  of  school 

Overall  Satisfaction 


1241 

303 

0.08 

134 

2.89* 

0.09 

1108 

3.07* 

0.09 

1135 

2.64 

0.10 

132 

2.19** 

0.10 

1103 

170** 

0.12 

1206 

2.93 

0.08 

133 

232 

0.08 

1073 

2.98 

0.09 

1218 

2.48 

0.10 

134 

232 

0.10 

1084 

230 

0.11 

1223 

2.96 

0.10 

131 

2.63* 

0.11 

1093 

3.00* 

0.11 

1228 

2.61 

0.10 

134 

230 

0.12 

1094 

2.63 

0.11 

1234 

2.53 

0.10 

134 

230 

0.12 

1100 

234 

0.12 

1219 

3.15 

0.11 

133 

3.24 

0.09 

1087 

3.14 

0.12 

1233 

3.16 

0.09 

134 

3.03 

0.09 

1099 

3.18 

0.10 

1240 

2.43 

0.09 

133 

238 

0.09 

1108 

243 

0.10 

1240 

2.97 

0.09 

133 

243 

0.11 

1108 

2.98 

0.10 

1189 

2.70 

0.09 

127 

2.47* 

0.10 

1062 

273* 

0.10 

1223 

2.79 

0.10 

134 

214" 

•0.11 

1091 

2.87"  0.11 

1213 

2.69 

0.09 

133 

2.49* 

0.09 

1083 

272* 

0.10 

1233 

3.31 

om 

130 

333 

0.08 

1103 

330 

0.10 

1222 

3.09 

0.11 

133 

242 

0.09 

1089 

3.11 

0.12 

1240 

224 

0.10 

133 

237 

0.10 

1108 

223 

0.11 

1232 

2.60 

0.10 

131 

231 

0.10 

1101 

261 

0.11 

1240 

2.09 

0.09 

133 

229* 

0.09 

1108 

2.06* 

0.10 

1231 

2.40 

0.10 

133 

2.19* 

0.10 

1099 

2.42* 

0.12 

1231 

2.15 

0.09 

133 

2.11 

1.10 

1098 

215 

0.10 

1223 

2.00 

0.11 

131 

188 

0.09 

1091 

2.02 

0.12 

1192 

2.70 

0.09 

131 

243 

0.08 

1060 

2.68 

0.10 

1229 

335 

0.08 

130 

323 

0.09 

1099 

337 

0.09 

1241 

3.01 

0.10 

134 

296 

0.10 

1108 

3.01 

0.11 

1240 

3.13 

0.08 

133 

297*  0.11 

1108 

3.15* 

0.09 

1241 

2,74 

0.05 

134 

2.60"  0.03 

1108 

2.76* 

•0.06 

2)1 


'Statistically  sigsncaot  difference  at  p  *  M  betwea  means  of  fcotnl  md  spedsl  edocadoo  tescbtn. 

* 'Statistically  aicttficaot  difference  at  p  i  .01  between  means  off«*nJ  sod  special  edwanoa  lescbtn. 
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EXHIBIT  I J2 


Comparison  of  Exited  Study  Spedal  and  General  Education  Teachers 
By  Their  Sadef action  With  Tbdr  Teaching  Experience* 


Primary  fetching  Assignment 


Spec  Zd  Teachers 
(Total-99)« 


Geo  Ed  Teacfam 
(Weighted  TotaUllSt)* 
%  (SE) 


How  did  yoo  fad  about  ;«v  flrtt  teaching  position? 

Nonreepooee 

Extremely  positive 

Mostly  positive 

Equally  positive  and  negative 

Mostly  negative 

Extremely  negative 

If  yon  could  ge  back  ta  your  college  day*  andatart  over 
again,  woold  you  becoaaa  a  apodal  education  teacher? 

Nonresponse 

Certainly  would  become  a  special  education  teacher 

Probably  woold  become  a  apecial  education  teacher 

Cfaancea  about  even  for  and  again* 

Probably  would  not  become  a  apecial  education  teacher 

Certamiy  would  ooi  become  a  apecial  education  teacher 

If  yon  cttaM  gt  back  to  yaw  coBege  daya  and  atari 
aver  again,  would  yon  bacon  a  tsnchar? 

Nonreiponee 

Certainly  would  become  a  teacher 
Probably  woold  become  a  teacher 
Chance*  about  even  for  and  against 
Probably  would  not  become  a  teacher 
Certainly  would  not  become  a  teacher 


1.0% 
43.4% 
161% 
24.2% 
10.1% 

5.1% 


2/4% 
241% 
231% 
211% 
231% 

4.0% 


2.0% 
37.4% 
231% 
14.1% 
14.1% 

9.1% 


43%  (1.9) 
37.4%  (3.6) 
34.0%  (6.2) 
163%  (41) 
6.0%  (2-1) 
18%  (1.3) 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


49%  (1.9) 
37.0%  (5.7) 
231%  (5.5) 
111%  (4.5) 
10.7%  (3.0) 

6.0%  (2.t) 


I 


ERIC 


♦    The  percentage!  reported  In  each  column  are  based  on  tieae  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  S  J3 


Comparison  of  Exited  Stody  Special  and  Cfwitl  Edocation  Teachers 
By  Tbeir  Satisfaction  Whfc  Their  Ability  To  Motivate  Students 


Spec  Ed  Teacher* 
(TotaUW) 
N  (*) 


Ceo  Ed  Teacbers 
(Weighted  TotaUilSt) 

N       (%)  <S* 


When  It  come*  right  down  toH,  a  teacher  real!/  can't 
do  much  because  mo*  of  a  student's  motivation  and 
performance  depends  on  his  or  her  borne  environment, 

Nocutsponse 

I  agree 

I  tend  to  agree 
I  lend  to  disagree 
I  disagree 
Totals 


If  I  really  try  hard,  I  can  get  through  to  evco  the 
difficult  or  unmotivated  students. 

Nonrespcose 

I  agree 

I  lend  to  agree 

I  tend  to  disagree 

I  disagree 

Totals 


4 

(*%) 

31 

(5.0%) 

(2.0)1 

3 

(5%) 

150 

(12.9%) 

(4.1) 

22 

(22%) 

421 

(36.3%) 

(5.7)J 

44 

(44%) 

339 

(29.3%) 

(5.3) 

24 

(24%) 

191 

(16.3%) 

(4.1)1 

99 

(100%) 

1138 

(100.0%) 

6 

(6%) 

30 

(43%) 

(1-9)1 

29 

(29%) 

377 

(32.6%) 

(5.4) 

32 

(32%) 

309 

(44.0%) 

(6.0M 

10 

(10%) 

136 

(13.5%) 

(3.4)1 

2 

(2%) 

66 

(3.7%) 

(2.7)_ 

99 

(100%) 

1131 

(100.0%) 

2. 1 3 
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EXHIBIT  5.34 

Comp arisen  of  Future  Plans  of  Exited  Stud;  Spedai  and  Geoeral  Education  Teachers 


Spec  Ed  Teachers       Gen  Ed  Tticbtn 
CTotal-99)        (Weighted  TotaMlSg) 
*  %  SE 


What  de  700  bop«  to  be  doing  professionally  thru  years  from  now? 


ntxxrcspvitaw 

5.1% 

6.5% 

2.g 

T*«rhin*  t*w4i1  «ducAiioo  in  thia  school  district 

20.2% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Ttmchint  tneciil  educatioa  in  toother  school  district 

13.1% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Teaching  tpecUi  education;  place  unspecified 

4.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Teaching  general  education  In  this  school  district 

9.1% 

7.6% 

2.4 

Teaching  general  education  In  another  school  district 

2.0% 

153% 

4.4 

Teaching  general  education;  place  unspecified 

0.0% 

1.0% 

0.9 

Employed  as  an  educational  administrator 

3.1% 

7.4% 

22 

Employed  in  a  oonteachingjob  (other  (ban  sn  adininistrstor) 
in  education 

5.1% 

9.7% 

4J 

Employed  outside  of  education 

9.1% 

9.4% 

33 

Reared 

7.1% 

24.7% 

4.6 

Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full-time  in  special  education 

1.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full-time  in  education,  but  not 
special  education 

3.0% 

5.0% 

2.1 

Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  fail-time  in  Doo-educatioo  field 

2.0% 

03% 

0J 

Pursing  a  graduate  degree;  field  unspecified 

0.0% 

0.7% 

0.7 

Homemalring,  child  rearing 

9.1% 

7.t% 

3J 

Self-employed  in  educatloa 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

Woddng  outside  a  school  district  with/for  individuals 
with  disabilities 

3.0% 

0.0%. 

0.0 

Other 

1.0% 

4.0% 

1.6 

Uodeddcd/don't  know 

1.0% 

0.7% 

0.7 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

2  A  1 
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EXHIBIT  5  J5 


Comparison  of  Future  Teaching  Plans  of  Exited  Study  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 
Who  Are  Currently  Employed  as  Teachers,  in  or  Outside  a  School  System 


Spec  Ed  Teachers    Gen  Ed  Teacher* 
(Total-99)      (Weighted  Totah*1158) 
*  *  (SE) 


Nonresponse 


6.1% 


9.2%  (3.1) 


Not  Currently  Employed  as  a  Special  (or  General) 
Education  Teacher 


52.5% 


59.6%  (5.5) 


For  currently  employed  teachers,  bow  long  do  you 
plan  to  remain  m  spedal  (or  general)  education 
teaching? 

As  long  ss  I  am  able  13.1% 

UutiJ  I  am  eligible  for  retirement  11.1% 

Will  probably  continue  unless  something  better 

comes  along  3.0% 

Definitely  plan  to  leave  as  soon  as  I  can  4.0% 

Undecided  at  this  time  10.0% 


5.6%  (2.0) 
7.3%  (3.4) 

9.7%  (4,7) 
0.0%  (0.0) 
8.6%  (2.9) 


Tools 


100.0% 


100.0% 


9 
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EXHIBIT  S35A 


Comparison  of  Future  Teaching  Plaaj  of  Exited  Study  Special  and  General  Education  Teacher* 
Who  Are  Currently  Employed  as  Teachers,  in  or  Outside  a  School  System 


Spec  Ed  Teachers     Gen  Ed  Teachers 
(Total*41)      (Weighted  TotaI«3«) 
*  %  (SE) 


For  currently  employed  teachers,  how  long  do  yon 
plan  to  remain  in  special  (or  general)  education 
teaching? 


As  long  as  I  am  able  31.7% 

Until  I  sm  eligible  for  retirement  26.8% 

Will  probably  continue  unless  something  better 

comes  along  73% 

Definitely  plan  to  leave  as  sooo  ss  I  can  9.8% 

Undecided  at  this  time  24.4% 


18.0%  (6.5) 
233%(10.2) 

31.2%(12.5) 
0.0%  (0.0) 
12.6%  (9.1) 


Totals 


100.0% 


100.0% 


5.75 
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EXHIBIT  SM 


Comparison  of  Future  Teaching  Plans  of  Exited  Study  Sped*]  and  General  Education  Teachers 
Who  Are  Not  Currently  Employed  as  Teachers 


Spec  Ed  Teachers     Gen  Ed  Teachers 
(TotaUW)     (Weighted  Total-iUW) 
%  %  (SE) 


Nonresponse 


6.1% 


6.7%  (2.9) 


Currently  Employed  as  a  Special  (or  General) 
Education  Teacher 


42.4% 


34.0%  (5.4) 


For  those  who  are  not  currently  employed  as 
special  (or  general)  education  teachers,  do  you 
plan  to  return  to  special  (or  general)  education 
teaching? 


Yes,  I  plan  to  return  within  a  year  or  two 

11.1% 

103% 

(3.5) 

Yes,  I  plan  to  return  within  five  years 

2.0% 

1.6% 

(1.1) 

Yes,  I  plan  to  return  more  than  five  years  from  now 

1.0% 

4.9% 

(2.9) 

No,  definitely  no 

22.2% 

27.2% 

(4.8) 

Undecided 

152% 

15.2% 

(3.7) 

Totals 

100.0% 

100.0% 

EXHIBIT  5J6A 

Comparison  of  Future  Teaching  Plant  of  Exited  Studj  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 
Who  Are  Not  Currently  Employed  at  Teacbert 


Spec  Ed  Teacbert    Gen  Ed  Teachers 
(TotakSl)      (Weighted  Total*<S7) 
%  %  (SE) 


For  those  who  are  not  currently  employed  as 
special  (or  general)  education  teachers,  do  you 
plan  to  return  to  special  (or  general)  education 
teaching? 


Yes,  I  plan  to  return  within  a  year  or  two 

21.6% 

17.4% 

(5.4) 

Yes,  I  plan  to  return  within  five  years 

3.9% 

2.7% 

(1.8) 

Yes,  I  plan  to  return  more  than  five  years  from  now 

2.0% 

83% 

(4.7) 

No,  definitely  no 

43.1% 

45.9% 

(7.0) 

Undecided 

29.4% 

25.6% 

(5.9) 

Totals 

100.0% 

100.0% 

2  io 
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Chapter  6 


A  Comprehensive  Study  of  Sp*Hfll  and  General  Educators' 
Ca™»r  Plans  in  the  Memphis  CitV  SchwlS 

I.  INTRODUCTION  AND  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

The  Comprehensive  Commitment  and  Retention  Study  was  designed  to  develop  an 
indepth  understanding  of  the  personal  and  employment  factors  that  are  associated  with  teachers- 
career  attitudes  and  plans.  Knowledge  about  the  correlates  of  urban  special  educators'  career 
plans  and  how  they  are  similar  to,  and  different  from,  that  of  general  educators  is  an  important 
outcome  of  this  study.  Such  comparisons  will  provide  an  understanding  of  those  attrition  and 
retention  factors  that  are  unique  to  special  educators  and  those  that  influence  teachers  in  general. 

The  results  of  this  study  also  provide  information  about  how  general  and  special 
educators  perceive  many  facets  of  their  work  environment  in  the  MCS.  Such  information  will 
be  used  by  the  strategic  planning  committee  to  address  teachers'  needs  and  hopefully  retain 

qualified  teachers. 

The  specific  research  questions  that  guided  this  study  include: 

a.  What  reasons  do  general  and  special  educators  give  for  entering  the  teaching 
profession? 

b.  How  long  do  special  and  general  educators'  plan  to  stay  in  teaching? 

c.  What  reasons  do  special  and  general  educators  give  for  their  plans  \o  remain  in  or 
leave  teaching? 

d .  For  teachers  who  intend  to  leave,  what  do  they  plan  to  be  doing  in  3  years? 

e.  To  what  extent  do  special  and  general  educators  want  to  transfer  to  other  teaching 
positions,  to  what  schools  do  they  want  to  transfer,  and  what  are  their  reasons  for 
desiring  a  transfer? 

f.  'Vhat  are  the  problems  faced  by  special  and  general  educators  in  the  MCS  and 
what  support  do  teachers  want  to  help  with  these  problems? 
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g.  How  do  special  and  general  educators  in  the  MCS  perceive  various  work 
conditions  (e.g.,  administrative  support,  colleague  support,  special  education 
experiences,  role  expectations,  students,  parent  cooperation  and  support, 
resources,  workload,  teaching  load,  learning  opportunities)? 

h.  What  are  special  and  general  educators1  attitudes  toward  and  affective  reactions  to 
their  work  (e.g.  Job  satisfaction,  stress,  commitment,  student  progress,  teaching 
efficacy,  employability)? 

i.  To  what  extent  are  special  and  general  educators'  career  intents/desires  associated 
with.  ( 1 )  affective  reactions  to  work  (e.g.,  commitment,  job  satisfaction,  stress, 
teaching  efficacy),  (2)  personal  factors  (e.g.,  characteristics  and  background 
variables),  (3)  teacher  preparation,  and  (4)  perceived  working  conditions? 

j.        To  what  extent  are  the  various  forms  of  teaching  commitment  correlated  with 
intent  to  stay  in  teaching  and  the  MCS? 

II.  METHODOLOGY 

A.  instrumentation 

The  20-page  comprehensive  general  and  special  education  questionnaires  were  based  on 
the  conceptual  framework  (see  Chapter  2),  as  well  as  findings  from  the  Screening  (see  Chapter 
3)  and  the  Influencing  Factors  (see  chapter  4)  studies.  In  some  cases  extant  instruments  or  items 
were  used  in  the  questionnaires.  Sources  from  which  items  were  taken  or  modified  include: 
Chapman  &  Green,  1986;  Danseareau,  1972;  Littrell,  Billingsley,  &  Cross,  1994;  Morvant  & 
Gersten,  1992;  The  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  (  Remmers  &  Elliott,  1961 );  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  (SASS  scale),  1987;  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  Questionnaires  for  Current  Teachers  and  for  Former  Teachers  of  the  1989 
Teacher  Followup  Survey;  Parasuraman,  1982;  Porter,  Steers,  Mowday,  &  Boulian,  1974; 
Rosenholtz,  1991;  Yee,  1990). 

The  instrument  consisted  of  5  major  sections,  which  included:  ( 1 )  career  plans  and 
influences,  (2)  work  experiences  and  perceptions,  (3)  teachmg  assignment,  (4)  professional 
qualifications,  and  (5)  personal  information  Although  the  special  and  general  education 
questionnaires  were  nearly  identical,  a  few  items  which  were  specific  to  general  or  special 


educators  were  included  on  only  one  questionnaire.  Drafts  of  the  questionnaires  were  reviewed 
at  various  stages  of  development  by  OSEP  staff,  members  of  the  MCS  Advisory/Planning  Panel, 
and  staff  at  ERI  and  SDSU.  They  were  field  tested  with  a  sample  of  teachers  in  Virginia  and 
Tennessee. 

A  copy  of  the  Comprehensive  questionnaire,  entitled  "1992-93  Questionnaire"  is  also 
included  in  Attachment  D.  A  description  of  the  questionnaires  by  section  is  provided  below.  All 
response  choices  ranged  from  (4)  "agree"  to  (1 )  "disagree"  unless  otherwise  noted. 

1.  Primary  Penendent  Measures 

(a)  Teacher's  intent  to  stay  was  assessed  by  one  item  which  asked:  'how 
long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  teaching?"  Special  educators  were  also  asked  how  long  they 
planned  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching.  Response  choices  ranged  from  ( 1 )  "as  long  as  I 
am  able,"  (2)  "until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement,"  (3)  "will  probably  continue  unless  something 
better  comes  along,"  and  (4)  "definitely  plan  to  leave  as  soon  as  I  can."  An  "undecided"  category 
was  also  available.  (See  Exhibit  6.52.) 

(b)  Teachers'  intent  to  stay  3  years  (s  their  intent  to  be  in  their  current 
position  in  three  years,  and  was  assessed  by  asking:  "Do  you  plan  to  be  in  your  current  position 
in  3  years?"  Teachers  were  asked  to  respond  with  a  "yes"  or  a  "no."  (See  Exhibits  6.53A1 , 

6.53B,  and  6.53B1.) 

(c)  Teachers'  desire  to  stay  was  assessed  by  asking  teachers  to  respond  to  4 
items  indicating  the  extent  to  which  they  desire  to  remain  in:  (1)  their  current  school,  (2) 
Memphis  City  schools,  (3)  their  teaching  field,  and  (4)  the  teaching  profession.  Response 
choices  ranged  from  ( 1 )  "no  desire  to  remain"  to  (4)  "great  desire  to  remain."  (The  four  desire 
variables  were  incorporated  into  other  composite  variables  after  factor  analyses.  However, 
descriptive  data  is  also  presented  on  this  variable  in  Section  ILC.4  of  this  chapter.)  (See  Exhibit 
6.46.) 

2.  Work  Experiences.  Perceptions,  and  Attitudes 

(a)      Principal  and  supervisor  support  was  measured  using  1 4  items  adapted 
from  the  Dansereau  ( 1972)  and  the  Littrell,  Billingsley,  and  Cross  (1994)  scales.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  agreed  with  each  of  14  statements  about  the  level 
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of  administrative  support  that  they  received.  They  were  asked  to  respond  to  each  item  twice, 
once  as  it  applied  to  their  principal  or  assistant  principal  and  another  time  as  it  applied  to  their 
central  office  supervisor.  The  scale  included  items  such  as  "has  my  respect  and  trust,"  "supports 
my  actions  and  ideas,"  "helps  me  solve  problems,"  and  "interacts  with  my  frequently.  Response 
choices  ranged  from  ( 1 )  "agree"  to  (4)  "disagree."  (See  Exhibits  6.24-6.27.) 

(b)  School  climate  was  measured  by  asking  teachers  to  respond  to  8 
statements  concerning  their  school,  such  as  "1  am  proud  of  the  reputation  of  this  school,"  "this 
school  has  a  positive  learning  environment,"  and  "this  is  a  safe  school  for  staff  and  students." 
Response  choices  ranged  from  ( 1 )  "agree"  to  (4)  "disagree."  (See  Exhibits  6.22  and  6.23.) 

(c)  Special  education  climate  was  measured  by  asking  both  special  and 
general  educators  the  extent  to  which  they  agreed  with  5  statements  relating  to  the  relationship 
between  general  and  special  education  in  the  school.  Special  educators  responded  to  statements 
such  as  "most  general  education  teachers  in  my  school  understand  special  education  programs," 
"general  educators  have  the  knowledge  to  work  effectively  with  students  with  disabilities,"  and 
"the  staff  at  this  school  have  positive  attitudes  toward  special  education  staff  and  students." 
General  educators  were  asked  to  respond  to  this  item  from  their  own  personal  perspective  (e.g., 
"I  have  the  knowledge  to  work  effectively  with  students  with  disabilities.  Response  choices 
ranged  from  ( 1 )  "agree"  to  (4)  "disagree."  (See  Exhibits  6.30  and  6.31.) 

(d)  Students  assigned  was  measured  by  asking  their  agreement  with  6 
statements  relating  to  their  students  and  their  relationships  with  their  students.  Examples  of 
items  include:  "my  students  are  motivated  and  cooperative",  "I  have  good  relationships  with  my 
students",  and  "my  students  come  to  class  ready  to  work."  (See  Exhibits  6.32  and  6.33.) 

(e)  Colleague  support  was  measured  using  8  items,  several  adapted  from  the 
Rosenholtz  ( 1 99 1 )  scales.  Respondents  were  sked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  agreed 
with  each  of  9  statements  about  their  colleagues.  The  scale  included  items  such  as  "most 
teachers  in  my  school  treat  me  with  respect,"  "most  of  my  colleagues  have  high  expectations  for 
themselves,"  and  "most  of  my  colleagues  in  this  school  understand  what  1  do."  Response 
choices  ranged  from  (1 )  "agree"  to  (4)  "disagree."  (See  Exhibits  6.28  and  6.29.) 
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(f)  Parent  support  was  assessed  by  4  items  which  included:  "parents  usually 
attend  scheduled  conferences,"  "many  of  my  students'  parents  regularly  spent  time  with  students 
on  instruction  at  home,"  "most  of  my  students'  parents  respect  and  support  the  things  1  do,"  and 
"I  have  good  relations  with  my  students'  parents."  (See  Exhibit  6.34.) 

(g)  Learning  opportunities  included  5  items  to  assess  teachers'  professional 
growth  opportunities.  Examples  include:  '  in  my  job,  I  have  many  opportunities  to  learn  new 
things,"  "inservice  programs  are  relevant  and  useful,"  and  "I  feel  intellectually  challenged." 
(See  Exhibit  6.39.) 

(h)  Input  into  decisions  was  measured  by  2  items:  "1  have  autonomy  in 
making  classroom  decisions"  and  "I  have  influence  over  school-related  policies." 

(i)  Resources  indicate  teachers'  satisfaction  with  the  materials  and  supplies 
that  they  have  to  teach  as  well  as  the  procedures  for  obtaining  what  they  need.  Examples  of  the 
6  items  included  in  the  composite  score  include:  "I  have  the  instructional  materials  that  I  need," 
"the  procedures  tor  obtaining  materials  and  services  are  well  defined  and  efficient,"  and  "I  have 
adequate  duplicating/copying  equipment  or  services."  (See  Exhibits  6.35  and  6.36.) 

(j)      Teaching  load  was  assessed  by  asking  the  extent  to  which  teachers' 
agreed  with  4  statements  about  their  teaching  load  (i.e.,  number  of  students,  age  range  of 
students,  subjects/number  of  preparations).  (See  Exhibit  6. 13.) 

(k)      Workload  was  assessed  by  2  items:  "The  number  of  hours  I  must  work 
after  school  is  reasonable"  and  "I  have  adequate  planning  time."  (See  Exhibits  6.37  and  6.38.) 

(1)      Job  satisfaction  was  assessed  by  asking  teachers  to  respond  to  one 
question:  "Overall,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your  current  job  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools?" 
The  response  scale  ranged  from  "very  satisfied'  to  "very  dissatisfied."  (See  Exhibit  6.43.) 

(m)     Teaching  efficacy  was  measured  using  6  items,  which  included:  "If  I  try 
hard,  I  can  get  through  to  even  the  most  difficult  or  unmotivated  students,"  "I  am  satisfied  with 
the  accomplishments  and  progress  of  most  of  my  students,"  and  "1  feel  that  I  am  making  a 
significant  difference  in  the  lives  of  my  students."  (See  Exhibits  6.40  and  6.41.) 

(n)      Salary/benefits  was  assessed  by  asking  teachers  to  respond  to  3  items 
relating  to  salaries  and  benefits.  Examples  include:  "this  district  offers  a  reasonable  benefits 
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package,"  and  "salaries  paid  in  this  school  system  compare  favorably  with  salaries  in  other 
systems  1  might  consider  teaching  in."  (See  Exhibits  6.44  and  6.45.) 

(o)  *    Ancillary  rewards  were  measured  by  asking  teachers  to  respond  to  the 
following  3  items:  ( 1 )  "The  job  security  of  my  present  position  is  important  to  me,"  "summer 
vacations  are  an  important  reason  for  remaining  in  teaching,"  and  "1  like  my  current  work 
hours."  (See  Exhibits  6.44  and  6.45.) 

(p)      Student  progress  was  assessed  by  asking  teachers  to  indicate  the 
percentage  of  their  students  who  made  ^.tisfactory  progress  this  year.  (See  Exhibit  6.43.) 

(q)      Stress  was  measured  using  6  of  the  9  item  scale  developed  by 
Parasuraman  (1982)  which  asks  individuals  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  experienced 
feelings  such  as  frustration,  tension,  and  pressure  in  relation  to  their  work.  Responses  to  the 
items  are  recorded  using  a  five-point  scale  ranging  from  ( 1 )  "almost  never"  to  (5)  "almost 
always."  (See  Exhibit  6.42.) 

(r)      Commitment  to  the  teaching  profession  was  measured  by  4  items 
assessing  attitudes  toward  teaching.  Examples  include:  "I  would  become  a  teacher  if  I  had  it  to 
do  over  again"  and  "I  am  proud  to  tell  others  1  am  a  teacher."  (See  Exhibits  6.49  and  6.50.)  A 
number  of  the  commitment  items  for  this  scale  and  the  two  that  follow  were  modifications  of 
items  of  an  extant  commitment  scale  (see  Porter  et  ai.,  1974.) 

(s)      Commitment  to  the  teaching  field  was  measured  by  4  items  assessing 
attitudes  toward  the  respondents*  current  teaching  field.  Items  include.  "1  am  satisfied  with  my 
choice  of  teaching  field"  and  "I  would  recommend  that  young  people  pursue  careers  in  my 
teaching  field."  (See  Exhibits  6.47  and  6.48.) 

(t)       Commitment  to  the  Memphis  City  Schools  (MCS)  is  an  attitudinal 
measure  consisting  of  the  following  3  items:  "I  am  proud  to  tell  others  1  am  part  of  MCS," 
"Deciding  to  work  in  MCS  was  a  definite  mistake  on  my  part,"  and  "I  talk  up  MCS  to  my  friends 
as  a  great  district  to  work  in."  (See  Exhibits  6.49  and  6.50.) 
3.       Teaching  Assignment 

(a)      Specific  teaching  assignment.  Special  educators1  were  asked  to  identify 
the  number  of  students  they  served  each  week  in  each  disability  category.  They  were  also  asked 
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to  indicate  the  type  of  service  model  in  which  they  currently  taught  (e.g.,  resource  and  self- 
contained).  General  educators  we.e  asked  to  identify  their  assignment  areas  (e.g.,  early 
childhood  education,  kindergarten,  elementary,  English).  (See  Exhibits  6.2,  6. 10,  6. 12,  and 

o.l6.) 

(b)  Number  of  students  taught.  Special  and  general  educators  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  "TOTAL"  number  of  students  for  whom  you  are  responsible  each  week  as  well  as 
the  largest  and  smallest  number  of  students  taught  during  any  period.  Both  groups  of  educators 
were  also  asked  to  indicate  a  typical  class  size. 

(c)  Age  range  of  students  taught.  This  item  asked  teachers  to  indicate  age 

of  youngest  and  oldest  student  taught. 

(d)  Number  of  aide  hours.  Teachers  were  asked  whether  they  generally  had 
an  aide  available  to  assistant  them.  If  yes,  they  were  asked  approximately  how  many  hours  they 
received  assistance  weekly.  (See  Exhibit  6.19.) 

(e)  Students'  race  consisted  of  respondents1  answer  to  what  percentage  of 
students  in  their  classes  were  in  African-American,  European-American,  and  other  ethnic 
groups.  (See  Exhibit  6.18.) 

(f)  Number  of  schools  taught  in.  Teachers  indicated  in  how  many  different 

schools  they  taught.  (See  Exhibit  6. 15.) 

(g)  Number  of  special  educators.  Teachers  were  asked  the  number  of  full- 
time  special  educators  assigned  to  the  school  in  which  they  taught.  (See  Exhibit  6.20.) 

(h)  Number  of  hours  worked.  Teachers  were  asked  to  estimate  the  number 
of  hours  they  worked  hevond  the  normal  work  week,  including  estimates  of  both  student 
interaction  activities  and  hours  on  other  activities  (adapted  from  SASS  item).  (See  Exhibit 
6.17.) 

4,        Professional  Qualifications 

(a)      Highest  Degree  Earned.  Teachers  indicated  the  highest  degree  they 
earned.  Response  choices  ranged  from  B. A.  to  Ph.D.  (See  Exhibit  6.9.) 
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(b)  Preparedness.  Teachers  indicated  how  well  prepared  they  felt  for  their 
current  teaching  assignment.  Response  choices  ranged  from  very  well  prepared  to  not 
adequately  prepared.  (See  Exhibit  6.9.) 

(c)  Reasons  for  becoming  a  teacher.  Teachers  were  asked  to  identify  from  a 
list  reasons  for  becoming  a  teacher.  Special  educators  were  asked  an  additional  question 
regarding  why  they  became  special  educators.  (See  Exhibits  6.7  and  6.8.) 

(d)  Initial  intent.  Teachers  were  asked  when  they  first  started  teaching,  how 
long  did  they  intend  to  remain?  Response  choices  ranged  from  "until  1  had  children"  to  "until 
retirement."  (See  Exhibit  6.7.) 

(e)  Teaching  Experience  was  based  on  total  years  of  teaching  experience, 
regardless  of  assignment.  (See  Exhibit  6.6.) 

(  0      Special  Education  Experience.  Teachers  were  asked  how  many  years 
they  taught  full-lime  in  special  education,  whether  in  the  MCS  or  elsewhere.  (See  Exhibit  6.6.) 

(g)  Memphis  Experience.  Teachers  were  asked  how  many  years  they 
worked  full-time  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools.  (See  Exhibit  6.6.) 

(h)  Em  payability  was  measured  by  asking  respondents  to  respond  to  ihree 
statements  concerning  their  nonteaching  opportunities,  such  as  "It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
find  a  non-teaching  job  with  comparable  salary  and  benefits."  Response  choices  ranged  from  ( 1 ) 
"agree"  to  (4)  "disagree".  (See  Exhibit  6.60.) 

5.        Personal/Dp mngraphic  Information 

(a)  Race  was  coded  as  three  categories-African-Americans,  European- 
Americans,  and  other. 

(b)  Gender  was  coded  as  female  and  male. 

B.  Samples 

In  January  1993,  we  selected  a  stratified  random  sample  of  400  general  education 
teachers  for  the  Comprehensive  Commitment  and  Retention  Study.  This  sample  was  selected 
from  the  population  of  4989  teachers  who  were  employed  as  general  education  teachers  (i.e., 
they  taught  general,  not  special  education  classes)  in  the  MCS  on  a  day  in  December  1993.  (We 
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are  not  sure  of  the  specific  date  in  early  December  on  which  the  population  file  was  generated.) 
This  population  of  4989  general  education  teachers  was  stratified  by  the  three  variables  listed 
below,  each  of  which  has  two  categories  (for  a  total  of  eight  strata).  Of  the  teachers  in  the 
population,  125  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  grade  level  because  of  missing  or  ambiguous 
information;  we  placed  them  into  an  additional  (ninth)  stratum  for  sampling  purposes.  The  three 
stratifying  variables  were  as  follows: 

.        Grade  Level  (elementary  or  secondary). 

Experience  Level  (up  to  4  years  or  over  4  years). 
.         Race/Ethnicity  (white  or  nonwhite). 

The  sampling  plan  called  for  us  to  select  randomly  50  teachers  within  each  stratum. 
Because  we  added  a  ninth  stratum,  and  because  there  were  relatively  few  members  of  that 
stratum  (125),  we  allocated  49  sample  members  to  each  of  the  eight  original  strata  and  8  sample 
members  to  the  ninth  stratum  (grade  level  missing),  for  a  total  of  400  sample  members.  Two  of 
the  sampled  teachers  were  subsequently  determined  to  be  ineligible,  resulting  in  a  final  sample 
size  of  398. 

Following  sample  selection,  we  also  examined  the  overall  sample  on  several  teacher 
characteristics  in  addition  to  those  used  as  stratifying  variables.  The  majority  of  the  sample 
members  are  female,  as  could  be  expected  from  the  character! sties  of  the  population  from  which 
the  sample  was  drawn. 

C.       Data  Collection 

In  February  1993,  the  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  all  the  special  educators  (N=619)  and 
the  sample  of  398  general  educators  employed  by  the  MCS.  Using  data  collection  procedures 
similar  to  those  outlined  in  Chapter  3  (Section  1 )  for  the  Screening  Study,  the  survey  of  each  of 
the  teaching  (special  and  general  educators)  groups  involved  a  first  mailing  of  the  questionnaire 
(to  the  teachers'  home  addresses),  a  postcard  reminder,  a  second  mailing  of  the  questionnaire, 
and  two  telephone  prompts.  We  had  a  76%  response  rate  for  both  the  special'educators  (44 
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persons  initially  identified,  3  subsequently  determined  to  be  ineligible,  and  31  completed 
questionnaires)  and  the  general  educators  (64  initially  sampled,  2  subsequently  determined  to  be 
ineligible,  and  47  completed  questionnaire*). 

D.      Analysis  Plan 

All  of  the  variables  were  checked  for  outliers.  Composftes  were  computed  as  the  sum  of 
valid  responses  to  the  scale  items,  divided  by  the  number  of  valid  responses.  Missing  values 
were  assigned  for  composite  scores  if  more  than  one  item  was  missing  (or  two  for  longer  scales). 
Internal  consistency  reliability  coefficients  (Cronbach's  alpha)  were  computed  for  all  composite 
scales. 

III.  RESULTS 

After  a  summary  of  the  background  characteristics  of  the  respondents,  the  results  are 
organized  by  the  research  questions  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Tables 
summarizing  major  findings  are  presented  throughout  the  text.  Detailed  exhibits  are  presented 
in  Exhibits  6. 1  through  6.60,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  for  the  reader's 
convenience. 

The  composite  scales  (see  description  of  scales  above)  were  finalized  after  exploratory 
factor  analyses.  In  most  cases,  the  final  composite  scales  were  as  originally  intended,  with  an 
item  added  or  dropped.  The  exhibits  provide  the  results  of  all  of  the  items  included  in  the 
questionnaire.  Those  items  left  off  of  the  final  composites  are  indicated  with  an  @. 

Table  6. 1  shows  the  reliability  coefficients  for  each  of  the  composite  scales.  As  Table 
6. 1  shows,  almost  all  of  the  reliability  coefficients  range  from  .80  to  .98,  which  is  quite  positive 
given  the  brevity  of  a  number  of  the  scales. 

A.       Background  Characteristics  of  Respondents 

The  background  characteristics  of  respondents  and  nonrespondents  are  provided  in 
Exhibits  6. 1, 6.2,  and  6.3.  A  review  of  these  tables  shows  that  respondents  and  nonrespondents 
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Table  6.1 

Cronbach's  Alpha  Reliability  Coefficients  for  Composite  Scales 


Number 

Number 

Cronbach's 

Scale 

of  Cases 

of  Items 

Alpha 

Teaching  load 

703 

4 

.87 

School  climate 

676 

7 

.91 

Principal  support 

679 

14 

.97 

Supervisor  support 

482 

14 

.98 

Colleague  support 

697 

8 

.80 

Special  ed  climate 

682 

5 

.86 

Input  into  decisions 

703 

2 

.74 

Students 

689 

5 

.88 

Parents 

712 

4 

o  o 

.88 

Resources 

681 

6 

.91 

Workload 

688 

2 

on 

.89 

Professional  Development 

708 

5 

.86 

Efficacy 

s  C\C\ 

699 

6 

O  A 

.84 

Stress 

722  . 

6 

.91 

Ancillary 

716 

3 

.59 

Salary 

712 

4 

.89 

Employability 

719 

3 

.91 

Teaching  Profession 

708 

6 

.86 

Teaching  Field 

720 

6 

.83 

Teaching  in  MCS 

703 

5 

.93 
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are  fairly  similar  in  terms  of  race,  gender,  career  ladder  status,  teaching  experience,  grade  level 
taught,  and  special  education  teaching  assignment. 

Exhibits  6.4  through  6.21  provide  detailed  information  about  respondents'  background 
(e.g.,  previous  plans  and  experiences,  teaching  preparation,  and  teaching  assignment).  Special 
and  general  educators  look  fairly  similar  in  terms  of  marital  status  and  employment  status  of 
spouse.  There  were  no  significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  in  marital 
status  or  spouse  employment  status.  However,  special  educators  were  significantly  more  likely 
than  general  educators  to  have  younger  dependents  (sped  M=  10.45;  gened  M=12. 18;  T— 2.77,  p, 
.01 ).  A  significantly  higher  percentage  of  special  than  general  educators  held  another  job 
outside  of  the  MCS  (sped  M=. 20;  gened  M=  14,  t=  2;74,  p  <  .01 ).  Special  educators  had 
significantly  less  teaching  experience  than  general  educators  (sped  M=15.03;  gened  M-16.74,  t=- 
2.74,  p  <  .01 ).  However,  there  was  not  a  significant  difference  in  the  degrees  held  by  general 
and  special  educators  (also  see  Exhibit  6.9)  and  approximately  83%  of  general  and  special 
educators  felt  "very  well"  or  "well"  prepared  for  their  current  assignments  (see  Exhibit  6.9). 

B.       Research  Question  1:  Special  and  General  Educators'  Reasons  for  Entering  the 
Teaching  Profession 

Special  and  general  educators  were  asked,  "why  did  you  become  a  teacher."  Exhibit  6.7 
provides  the  percentage  of  special  and  general  educators  who  indicated  each  of  the  options  listed 
on  the  questionnaires.  Special  and  general  educators  responded  similarly  to  the  response 
options.  Approximately  60%  of  general  and  special  educators  indicated  that  they  "liked  working 
with  young  people."  Almost  half  of  the  general  and  special  educators  indicated  that  they 
"always  wanted  to  or  always  thought  they'd  be  good  at  it"  and  they  "wanted  to  contribute  to 
society/be  of  service  to  others."  Slightly  over  a  quarter  of  the  special  and  general  educators 
indicated  that  they  "liked  the  vacations,  work  hours,  or  job  security."  Others  indicated  that  they 
were  "inspired  or  encouraged  by  former  teachers"  (general  educators=28.5%;  special 
educators=2 1%).  The  other  response  options  were  selected  by  relatively  few  teachers. 

Exhibit  6.8  outlines  responses  to:  "why  did  you  become  a  special  education  teacher." 
Close  to  40%  indicated  that  they  wanted  the  challenge  of  working  with  special  populations. 
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Almost  a  third  indicated  they  had  prior  experiences  with  special  needs  students.  Over  a  quarter 
indicated  that  they  always  wanted  to  work  with  students  who  have  disabilities.  Other  response 
options  selected  by  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  respondents  include:  ( 1 )  wanted  to  work  with 
smaller  numbers  of  students,  (2)  became  interested  through  a  special  education  course,  and  (3) 
had  a  friend  or  family  member  with  a  disability.  Over  1 5%  indicated  that  there  were  "more  job 
opportunities  in  special  than  general  education." 

C       Research  Question  2:  Special  and  General  Educators'  Plans  to  Remain  if*  Teaching 
pad  Perceived  Emplovabilitv 

*  Of  primary  interest  in  this  study  were  special  and  general  educators'  career  plans.  Given 
the  importance  of  teachers'  career  plans,  two  different  types  of  variables  were  included  in  the 
questionnaire:  ( 1 )  intent  to  stay  in  teaching  and  current  position,  and  (2)  desire  to  stay  in  current 
school,  district,  teaching  field,  and  teaching  profession.  Special  and  general  educators'  responses 
to  these  two  types  of  items  are  summarized  below.  Special  educators  were  also  asked  to  respond 
to  three  items  regarding  their  perceived  employability. 

1.        Intent  to  Stav  in  Teaching 

Intent  to  stay  was  assessed  by  asking  teachers  about  their  intended  behavior,  i.e., 
how  long  they  planned  to  remain.  Both  special  and  general  educators  were  asked  "how  long  do 
you  plan  to  remain  in  teaching?"  Exhibit  6.52  outlines  teachers'  responses  to  this  question. 
Approximately  65%  of  special  educators  and  77%  of  general  educators  plan  to  stay  as  long  as 
they  are  able  or  until  eligible  for  retirement.  These  teachers  might  be  considered  unlikely  to 
leave  the  teaching  orofession. 

The  remainder  of  the  teachers  might  be  considered  at  risk  of  leaving  teaching.  These 
include  teachers  who  would  probably  continue  unless  something  better  comes  along,  those  who 
definitely  plan  to  leave  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  those  who  are  undecided.  Of  the  special 
educators  34.8%  would  be  considered  at  risk  of  leaving,  while  22.8%  of  the  general  educators 
fall  into  this  category.  However,  all  teachers  in  this  category  are  not  likely  of  equal  risk  of 
leaving.  Less  than  5%  of  special  and  general  educators  indicate  that  they  definitely  plan  to  leave 
as  soon  as  they  can.  Further,  only  13%  of  special  educators  and  8%  of  general  educators 
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indicated  that  they  would  probably  continue  unless  something  better  comes  along.  About  1 8% 
of  special  educators  and  12%  of  general  educators  are  undecided  about  their  teaching  plans. 

2.  Intent  to  Stay  in  Special  Education  Teaching 

Special  educators  were  also  asked,  "how  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  special 
education  teaching?"  The  same  response  choices  were  provided  as  the  above  intent  question. 
As  Exhibit  6.52  demonstrates,  special  educators  plans  to  remain  in  teaching  and  in  special 
education  in  particular  are  similar.  Approximately  60%  of  special  educators  plan  to  remain  as 
long  as  they  are  able  or  until  eligible  for  retirement.  Approximately  40%  might  be  considered  at 
risk  of  leaving  special  education;  that  is,  of  these  at-risk  teachers,  1 5.6%  indicate  that  they  will 
probably  continue  unless  something  better  comes  along,  7.3%  indicate  that  they  definitely  plan 
to  leave  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  16.5%  are  undecided. 

3.  Intent  to  Be  in  Current  Position  in  3  Years 

Special  and  general  educators  were  asked  "Do  you  plan  to  be  in  your  current 
position  in  3  years?"  Teachers  were  asked  to  respond  with  a  "yes"  or  a  "no."  The  findings  for 
both  special  and  general  educators  are  summarized  in  Exhibits  6.53A,  6.53 A 1,  6.53B,  and 
6.53B1.  Approximately  67%  of  special  and  general  educators  plan  to  be  in  their  current 
positions  in  3  years  (see  Exhibit  6.53A).  Exhibit  6.53A  includes  the  percentage  of  teachers 
planning  to  stay  in  or  leave  their  current  positions  by  race,  gender,  years  of  experience,  and 
career  ladder  status.  Teachers  not  on  career  ladder  or  on  class  I  were  more  likely  than  those  on 
level  II  and  III  to  leave.  Half  of  the  special  educators  who  plan  to  leave  are  teachers  of  students 
with  learning  disabilities,  which  is  not  surprising  since  LD  teachers  make  up  about  half  of  the 
special  education  teaching  force  (see  Exhibit  6.53B  and  Bl ). 

4.  Desire  to  Remain 

Desire  to  remain  was  assessed  by  asking  teachers  to  respond  to  four  items 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  they  desire  to  remain  in:  (a)  their  current  school,  (b)  Memphis 
City  schools,  (c)  their  teaching  field,  and  (d)  the  teaching  profession.  Exhibit  6.46  outlines 
special  and  general  educators  responses  to  these  four  items. 
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An  encouraging  finding  is  that  the  majority  of  teachers  indicate  either  a  moderate  or 
great  desire  to  stay,  and  conversely,  a  small  percentage  of  teachers  indicated  no  or  little  desire  to 
remain  in  each  of  the  four  areas  (see  Table  6.2). 

Exhibit  6.46  shows  that  special  and  general  educators'  desire  to  remain  was  most  similar 
for  "remaining  in  their  current  school. "  Approximately  one-half  of  general  and  special  educators 
indicated  that  they  had  a  great  desire  to  remain  in  their  current  school,  approximately  one-third 
had  a  moderate  desire  to  remain,  and  relatively  few  indicated  little  or  no  desire  to  remain  in  their 
current  school. 

However,  Exhibit  6.46  also  shows  that  special  educators  indicated  significantly  less 
desire  than  general  educators  to  remain  in  the  MCS  (sped  M=3.31,  gened  M=3,50,  t=-4.79, 
p  <  .00001),  their  teaching  field  (sped  M-3.40,  gened  M=3.60,  t=M.  15),  and  the  teaching 
profession  (sped  M=-3.43,  gened  M=3.62,  p  <  .001 ).  Approximately  half  of  the  special 
educators  indicated  a  great  desire  to  remain  in  their  current  school  (51.1%),  their  current 
teaching  field  (55.9%),  the  MCS  (46%),  and  the  teaching  profession  (58.5%).  However, 
approximately  71%  of  the  general  educators  indicated  that  they  had  a  great  desire  to  remain  in 
their  teaching  field  and  67%  indicated  a  great  desire  to  remain  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Table  6.2 

Special  and  General  Educators*  Desire  to  Remain* 


Little/No  Desire 

Moderate/Great  Desire 

Special 

General 

Special 

General 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Current  school 

16.5 

13.6 

83.5 

86.4% 

Current  field 

12.4 

7.2 

87.6 

92.7% 

MCS 

12.1 

8.4 

87.8 

91.6% 

Teaching  profession 

8.6 

3.9 

91.4 

96.1% 

*     For  more  information  see  Exhibit  6.46 
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5.  Eiaployabilitv 

Social  educators  perceive  themselves  to  be  less  employable  in  nonteaching 
positions  than  general  educators  (SE  M=2.91 ;  GE  M-2.69;  KJ.39,  p  <  .001 ;  see  Exhibit  6.60). 
(The  higher  mean  indicates  lower  perceived  employability.)  Special  educators  had  significantly 
different  scores  than  general  educators  on  all  three  of  the  composite  items. 

D.       Research  Question  3:  Special  and  General  Educators'  Reasons  For  Their  Career 
Plans 

Special  and  genera!  educators  were  asked  to  identify  important  reasons  for  planning  to  be 
or  no*  to  be  in  their  positions  in  3  years.  Reasons  for  planning  to  stay  are  discussed  below, 
followed  by  reasons  for  planning  to  leave. 

1.        Reasons  for  Planning  to  Stay 

Special  and  general  educators  were  asked  to  identify  from  a  list  the  primary 
reason  they  planning  to  stay  in  their  current  position.  They  were  also  asked  to  identify  a 
"second"  or  "third"  reason  for  planning  to  stay,  if  they  had  one.  Exhibits  6.58  and  6.59  provide  a 
detailed  description  of  general  and  special  educators'  reasons  for  staying,  respecti 

a.  .       Summary  of  Major  Reasons  for  Planning  to  Stay 

Special  and  general  educators  identified  basically  the  same  major  reasons 
for  staying  and  the  percentage  selecting  each  of  the  major  reasons  (across  primary,  second,  and 
third  reasons)  were  remarkably  similar.  Table  6.3  provides  an  overview  of  the  major  reasons 
(i.e.,  selected  as  either  a  primary,  second,  or  third  reason)  selected  by  both  special  and  general 
educators.  Satisfaction  of  work  with  students  was  given  as  an  important  reason  for  staying  by 
approximately  1/2  of  special  and  general  educators.  Income  and  benefits  was  the  next  most 
important  reason,  followed  by  job  schedule,  position  compatible  with  family  needs,  and  job 
security.  There  were  no  notable  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  on  overall 
reasons  for  planning  to  stay. 

b.  Primary  Reasons  for  Planning  to  Stay 

The  three  primary  reasons  for  planning  to  stay  among  the  special 
educators  included  ( 1 )  satisfaction  of  work  with  students  (28%),  (2)  income  and  benefits 
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fable  6.3 

Special  and  General  Educators'  Reasons  for  Planning  to  Stay 


Special 

General 

Reason  for  Planning  to  Stay 

/o 

%* 

/O 

Satisfaction  of  work  with  students 

52.3 

50.6 

Income  and  benefits 

39.9 

33.9 

Job  schedule  (hours,  vacations) 

30.9 

30.7 

Position  compatible  w/family  needs 

23.2 

24.0 

Job  security 

22.5 

24.9 

*  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  numbers  of  teachers  who  planned  to  stay  in  their 
positions  over  the  next  3  years.  For  more  information  see  Exhibits  6.58  and  6.59. 


( 17. 1%),  and  (3)  position  compatible  with  family  considerations/responsibilities  (9. 1%)  (see 
Exhibit  6.59).  General  educators  also  identified  two  of  the  same  primary  reasons,  satisfaction  of 
work  with  students  (23.7%)  as  well  as  income  and  benefits  ( 1 8%)  (see  Exhibit  6.58).  Special 
educators  also  identified  feelings  of  competence/success  ( 1 5.4%)  as  a  primary  reason  for 
planning  to  stay. 

c.       Second  and  Third  Reasons  for  Planning  to  Stay 

Among  special  educators,  the  second  important  reasons  for  planning  to 
stay  included:  (l)job  schedule  (14.1%),l(2)  satisfaction  of  work  with  students  (13.8%),  and  (3) 
feel  competent/successful  (13.8%).  General  educators  second  reasons  included:  (1)  satisfaction 
of  work  with  students  (16.7%),  (2)  feel  competent/successful  (16.3%),  (3)  job  schedule  (12.6%), 
and  (4)  job  security  (10.2%). 

The  third  reasons  for  planning  to  stay  included  those  similar  to  primary  and  second 
reasons  for  planning  to  stay.  Special  educators  third  reasons  for  staying  included  (1 )  job  security 
( 1 1.7%),  (2)  satisfaction  of  work  with  students  (10.4%),  and  (3)  income  and  benefits  (10.4%). 
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General  educators  gave  job  schedule  (15.2%)  and  satisfaction  of  work  with  students  (10.2%)  as 
third  important  reasons  for  planning  to  stay. 

2.       Reasons  for  Planning  to  Leave 

Special  and  general  educators  were  asked  to  identify  a  primary  reason  for 
planning  to  leave  their  current  teaching  position  in  3  years.  They  were  also  asked  to  select  a 
"second"  and  "third"  important  reason  for  planning  to  leave,  if  applicable.  Detailed  reasons  for 
general  and  special  educators'  plans  to  leave  are  provided  in  Exhibits  6.54  and  6.55A, 
respectively. 

a.       Summary  of  Major  Reasons  for  Planning  to  Leave 

Table  6.4  provides  a  summary  of  the  major  reasons  (i.e.,  .those  selected  as 
either  a  primary,  second,  or  third  reason)  for  planning  to  leave  by  special  and  general  educators. 
The  most  frequently  identified  reason  for  planning  to  leave  among  special  educators  included 
"dissatisfied  with  assignment"  (47.4%),  followed  by  "for  an  even  better  teaching  assignment" 
(39.0%),  and  "to  pursue  another  education-related  career"  (33.1%).  General  educators  reasons 
for  planning  to  leave,  included  "for  better  salary  and  benefits"  (47.2%),  "to  pursue  another 
education-related  career"  (44.4%),  and  "dissatisfied  with  assignment"  (30.0%). 
b.        Primary  Reasons  for  Planning  to  Leave 

The  four  primary  reasons  that  special  educators  gave  for  planning  to  leave  included:  (1 ) 
dissatisfied  with  assignment  (23.4%),  (2)  to  pursue  another  education-related  career  (16.9%),  (3) 
for  an  even  better  teaching  assignment  (14.3%),  and  (4)  to  retire  (10.4%)  (see  Exhibit  6.55). 
General  educators'  primary  reason  for  planning  to  leave  included:  (1 )  to  pursue  another 
education-related  career  (27.2%),  (2)  to  retire  (16.4%),  (3)  dissatisfied  with  assignment  (14.8%), 
and  (4)  for  an  even  better  teaching  assignment  ( 1 4.6%)  (see  Exhibit  6.54). 

c.        Second  and  Third  Reasons  for  Planning  to  Leave 

Special  and  general  educators  were  also  asked  to  identify  "second"  and 
"third"  important  reasons  for  planning  to  leave.  Among  special  educators,  the  second  important 
reasons  for  planning  to  leave  included:  ( 1 )  for  an  even  better  teaching  assignment  ( 1 5.6%),  (2) 
dissatisfied  with  assignment  (14.3%),  and  (3)  for  better  salary  or  benefits.  General  educators' 
second  reasons  included:  ( 1 )  for  an  even  better  teaching  assignment  (27.2%),  (2)  to  pursue 
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another  education-related  career  (8.9%),  and  (3)  for  better  salary  or  benefits  (8.8%).  The  third 
reasons  for  planning  to  leave  included  those  similar  to  primary  and  second  reasons  for  planning 
to  leave.  Special  educators  third  reasons  for  leaving  included:  ( 1 )  dissatisfied  with  assignment 
(9.7%)  and  (2)  for  an  even  better  teaching  assignment  (9. 1%).  General  educators  gave  as  third 
important  reasons  for  planning  to  leave:  ( 1 )  pursue  a  career  outside  of  education  ( 1 2.2%)  and 
(2)  better  salary  or  benefits  (1 1.5%). 

d.       Reasons  for  Leaving-Dissatisfiers 

Teachers  who  identified  dissatisfaction  with  either  their  teaching 
assignment  or  with  teaching  as  a  career  as  a  reason  for  leaving  were  asked  to  identify  from  a  list 

Table  6.4 

Special  and  General  Educators'  Reasons  for  Planning  to  Leave 


Special 

General 

Reasons  for  Planning  to  Leave 

%  * 

%  * 

Family  or  personal  move 

16.2 

13.6 

Pregnancy/child  rearing 

7.1 

7.3 

Health 

9.7 

10.7 

To  retire 

12.3 

20.7 

To  pursue  another  education-related  career 

33.1 

44.4 

To  pursue  a  career  outside  of  education 

15.6 

16.2 

For  better  salary  or  benefits 

19.5 

47.2 

For  an  even  better  teaching  assignment 

39.0 

21.5 

Dissatisfied  with  assignment 

47.4 

30.0 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  career 

10.4 

9.9 

To  take  sabbatical  or  break 

8.4 

3.8 

Other 

12.3 

11.7 

*    These  percentages  are  based  on  the  numbers  of  teachers  who  planned  to  leave  their  positions 
within  three  years.  For  more  information  see  Exhibits  6.54  and  6.55A. 
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of  27  items  those  specific  "dissatisfiers"  that  were  important  to  their  decisions  to  leave. 
Teachers  were  also  asked  to  select  the  one  that  was  important  to  their  plans  to  leave. 

The  percentage  of  special  and  general  educators  selecting  each  of  the  major  dissatisfiers 
is  listed  in  Exhibit  6.56A.  An  examination  of  this  exhibit  shows  that  there  were  few  patterns  for 
the  most  important  area  of  dissatisfaction.  Special  educators'  dissatisfiers  included  (across  all 
reasons): 

•  Too  much  paperwork  ( 1 0%). 

•  Class  size/caseload  too  large  (9.2%). 

•  Lack  of  adequate  support  staff  (e.g.,  aides)  (7.4%). 

•  Inappropriate  placement  of  students  with  disabilities  (7.2%). 
General  educators'  dissatisfiers  included  (across  all  reasons): 

•  Student  discipline  problems  (7.4%). 

•  Too  much  paperwork  (5.4%). 

•  Inadequate  support  from  principal(s)  (4.9%). 

•  Class  size/case  load  too  large  (4.2%). 

E.       Research  Question  4:  Career  Plans  of  Special  and  General  Educators1  Who  Flap  to 
L£fiV£ 

Exhibit  6.57  shows  what  special  and  general  educators  plan  to  be  doing  in  3  years. 
Overall,  special  and  general  educators'  plans  are  similar.  A  similar  number  of  special  (66.2%) 
and  general  educators  (69.7)  plan  to  be  in  their  current  positions.  About  8%  of  special  educators 
plan  to  teach  in  another  school  in  the  MCS  and  3%  plan  to  teacher  general  education  in  the 
MCS.  Approximately  4%  of  general  and  special  educators  plan  to  be  in  similar  positions  in 
other  school  districts.  Another  3%  of  general  and  special  educators  plan  to  be  employed  in 
education,  but  in  a  nonteaching  job.  A  similar  percentage  of  general  and  special  educators  plan 
to  be  employed  as  administrators  in  education  (sped=3.6%  and  gened=5.5%).  Only  2%  of 
general  and  special  educators  plan  to  be  employed  outside  of  education. 
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F.       Research  Question  5:  Desire  to  Transfer  to  Another  MCS  School 

Teachers  were  asked  "do  you  want  to  transfer  to  a  teaching  position  in  another  school  in 
Memphis  City?"  Those  who  answered  "yes"  to  this  question  were  asked  to  indicate  the  names  of 
the  school(s)  to  which  they  wanted  to  transfer.  They  were  given  an  opportunity  to  provide  first, 
second,  and  third  choices.  Exhibits  6.5 1  A- J  provide  the  results  of  these  data. 

Approximately  21%  of  both  special  and  general  educators  indicated  that  they  wanted  to 
transfer  to  another  school  in  the  MCS.  Exhibits  6.5 1G  and  6.5 1 D  provide  a  summary  of  special 
and  educators'  reasons  for  desiring  a  transfer,  respectively.  Among  special  educators,  the 
primary  reasons  given  include:  (1 )  location  (wanting  to  be  closer  to  home,  closer  to  children, 
etc.;  17.5%),  (2)  administration  (desirir^  more  support  or  recognition;  18.6%),  and  (3) 
assignment  areas  (desire  to  change  assignment;  3.9%).  The  pattern  was  similar  for  general 
educators.  Their  primary  reasons  also  included  location  (20.8%)  and  administration  (8.4%). 
However,  few  general  educators  (3.9%)  gave  "change  assignment"  as  a  reason  for  transferring. 

Exhibit  6.5 1 A  shows  that  37.6%  of  the  special  educators  currently  teaching  in  inner  city 
schools  want  to  transfer,  as  compared  to  16.7%  of  those  teaching  in  urban  schools.  However, 
the  percentage  of  special  educators  currently  teaching  in  high,  medium,  and  low  SES  schools 
seems  fairly  evenly  distributed.  Among  general  educators,  the  pattern  is  less  clear.  However, 
more  of  the  general  educators  teaching  in  urban  schools  requested  transfers  than  those  in  inner 
schooi  schools.  Those  general  educators  teaching  in  medium  or  low  SES  urban  schools  were 
more  likely  to  request  a  transfer  than  those  teaching  in  higher  SES  schools. 

Exhibits  6.5  IB  and  6.5 1C  provide  the  types  of  schools  to  which  general  and  special 
educators  want  to  transfer,  respectively.  The  pattern  of  schools  desired  was  similar  for  both 
special  and  general  educators.  For  both  groups  of  teachers,  high  SES  urban  schools  dominated 
the  first,  second,  and  third  choices  of  schools.  Medium  SES  urban  schools  followed,  with 
relatively  few  special  or  general  educators  desiring  to  transfer  to  inner  city  schools.  Further, 
elementary  levels  transfers  were  requested  most  often,  followed  by  secondary  and  then  middle 
schools. 
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G.      Research  Question  6:  Problems  Faced  hv  Special  and  General  Educators' 
and  Proposed  Solutions 

Teachers  were  asked  to  list  the  most  pressing  problems  they  face  as  a  teacher.  Next  they 
were  asked  what  actions  they  believe  the  iviCS  should  take  to  solve  each  of  the  problems  they 
identified.  A  coding  framework  was  used  to  code  each  of  the  individual  problems  identified 
problems  by  the  special  and  general  educators.  Although  there  were  243  individual  codes,  they 
were  grouped  under  the  major  categories  listed  in  Table  6.5.  Table  6.5  provides  the  percentage 
of  all  of  the  respondents  who  selected  problems  within  each  of  these  categories  (respondents 
may  have  been  counted  more  than  once  within  a  single  category  if  they  identified  more  than  one 
problem  within  a  category).  The  primary  problems  identified  by  both  special  and  general 
educators  are  shown  in  Table  6.5  and  include:  ( 1 )  responsibilities,  (2)  resources,  (3)  students,  (4) 

Table  6.5 

Pressing  Problems  Identified  by  Special  and  General  Educators 


Special  Educators 

General  Educators 

Problem  Area 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Administrators 

49 

11 

606 

12 

Colleagues 

36 

8 

296 

6 

Curriculum/Instruction 

27 

6 

375 

8 

Facilities/Classrooms 

40 

8 

297 

7 

Parents 

57 

12 

942 

19 

Professionalism 

29 

6 

214 

4 

Resources 

133 

29 

605 

12 

Responsibilities 

259 

57 

1,849 

37 

Salary /Benefits 

27 

6 

396 

8 

Special  Education 

35 

8 

29 

1 

Students 

115 

25 

2,387 

48 
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parents,  and  (5)  administrators.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  problems  identified  most 
frequently  were  the  same  for  both  special  and  general  educators.  However,  special  educators 
identified  responsibilities  and  resources  as  problems  more  frequently  than  the  general  educators, 
whereas  general  educators  identified  students  and  parents  as  problems  more  frequently  than  the 
special  educators.  About  12%  of  both  special  and  general  educators  selected  "administrators"  as 
problems. 

To  better  understand  these  general  educators,  the  reader  needs  to  consult  Exhibit  6.62. 
This  exhibit  outlines  the  percentage  of  special  and  general  educators  who  identified  each  of  the 
243  subcategories  as  a  pressing  problem.  For  example,  "caseload  too  big"  and  "paperwork"  are 
two  of  the  most  frequently  identified  problems  under  the  larger  category  "responsibilities." 
Similarly,  under  the  broad  category  "students,"  respondents  frequently  identified  "discipline 
problems"  and  "not  motivated"  as  pressing  problems.  As  Exhibit  6.62  shows,  paperwork  was 
identified  as  a  pressing  problem  by  35%  of  the  special  educators  and  1 2%  of  the  general 
educators. 

Table  6.6  outlines  special  and  general  educators1  proposed  solutions  for  frequently 
mentioned  problems.  A  review  of  these  proposed  solutions  should  also  help  the  reader  to  better 
understand  the  problems  identified. 

H.       Research  Question  7:  Special  and  General  Educators*  Perceptions  of  the  MCS 
Work  Conditions 

Table  6.7  outlines  composite  means  and  standard  deviations  (or  standard  errors  for  the 
samples  of  general  education  teachers)  for  the  12  composite  work  perception  variables  (defined 
in  Section  II,  A  and  again  in  sections  below)  for  both  special  and  general  educators.  Special 
educators  were  most  satisfied  in  the  areas  of  students  assigned,  input  into  decisions,  colleague 
support,  principal  support,  and  supervisor  support;  they  were  least  satisfied  with  workload, 
teaching  load,  and  special  education  climate. 

General  educators  were  most  satisfied  with  students  assigned,  input  into  decisions, 
colleague  support,  principal  support,  and  resources;  they  were  least  satisfaction  with  teaching 
load,  workload,  school  climate,  supervisor  support,  and  parent  support. 
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Table  6.6 


Special  Educators*  Proposed  Solutions  for  Frequently  Mentioned  Problems 


ADMINISTRATORS 

Require  consistency  among  administrators 
Provide  teachers  with  chain  of  command 
Hire  better  administrators 
Monitor  principal  effectiveness 
Remove  ineffective  administrators 
Select  administrators  who  value  teachers 
Provide  clear  discipline  policies 
Have  administrators  enforce  discipline 
Require  that  administrators  support  teachers 
Encourage  teachers  to  communicate  with  administrators 
PARENTS 

Encourage/facilitate  parent  involvement 
Mandate  conferences  for  parents 
Provide  support  services  for  parents 
Provide  parent  education 
Make  home  visits 

Stress  importance  of  parent  involvement  to  parents 

Hire  person  to  make  parent  contacts 
RESOURCES 

Provide  materials 

Provide  computers 

Increase  money  to  buy  materials 

Provide  resource  center 
 Provide  texts  appropriate  to  student  levels  

(continued) 
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Table  6.6  (continued) 


Increase  number  of  teachers 

Full  teaching  load  for  all  teachers 

Provide  teacher  assistants 

Provide  teacher  aides 

Reduce  number  of  students 

Evenly  distribute  students 

Limit  age/grade  range  of  students  taught 

Open  more  classes 

Eliminate  multicategorical  classes 

Remove  students  not  needing  services 

Improve  screening/students  identification  procedures 

Pay  special  educators  more 

Do  not  require  certain  courses 
STUDENTS 
1.  Not  motivated 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  succeed 

Provide  training  for  difficult  students 

Provide  positive  role  models 

Enforce  discipline  policies 

Have  administrators  enforce  discipline 

Provide  support  services  for  parents 

Hire  better  administrators 

Provide  clean,  attractive  school  environment 

Provide  special  classes  for  underachieves 

Provide  programs  to  increase  self-esteem 

Provide  guidance/counseling 
 Provide  alternative  programs/schools  
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Table  6.6  (continued) 


Provide  mental  health  services 
Provide  more  teacher  aides/assistants 
Fiv,.ide  current  materials/equipment 
Provide  classroom  to  itinerants 
Provide  teachers'  guide/books 
Provide  duplicating/xeroxing  services 
Provide  larger  room 
Provide  supports  for  problem  children 
Provide  physical  therapy 
Provide  occupational  therapy 
Provide  physical  education 

Provide  special  instruction  (i.e.,  art,  music,  PE,  library) 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.  Paperwork 

Provide  assistants 

Reduce  paperwork 

Use  checklist  for  IEPs 

Computerize  paperwork 

Reduce  redundancy  in  paperwork 

Increase  school  planning  time  for  paperwork 

Have  central  office  do  paperwork 

Have  administrators  solve  paperwork  problem 

Provide  volunteers/parent  assistance 

Allow  teachers  to  design  forms 

Combine  forms 

2.  Caseload  size  and  diversity 

 Limit  class  size  — 

6.26  (continued) 
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Table  6.6  (continued) 


2.  Student  attendance  problems 

Provide  clear  attendance  policies 
Enforce  discipline  policies 
Require  parent  support 
Provide  suspension/detention 
Provide  full-time  disciplinarians 

3.  Discipline  problems 

Provide  suspension/detention 

Provide  alternative  programs/schools 

Remove  disruptive  students  from  school 

Require  parent  support  for  discipline 

Allow  creativity  for  working  with  diiacult  students 

Provide  clear  discipline  policies 

Raise  standards  for  behavior 

Enforce  discipline  policies 

Have  administrators  enforce  discipline 

Provide  full-time  disciplinarians 

Provide  programs  to  increase  self-esteem 

Provide  guidance/counseling 

Place  students  appropriately 

Provide  training  for  difficult  students 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  succeed 

Require  administrators  to  support  teachers 

Assign  aides  in  classes 

4.  Violent/aggressive  students 

Increase  security 

 Put  metal  detectors  in  schools   ,, 

f\  97 
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Table  6.6  (continued) 


Do  unannounced  locker  checks 
Provide  suspension/detention 
Provide  alternative  programs/schools 
Remove  disruptive  students  from  school 
Require  parent  support  for  discipline 
Provide  clear  discipline  policies 
Raise  standards  for  behavior 
Enforce  discipline  policies 
Have  administrators  enforce  discipline 
Provide  full-time  disciplinarians 
Provide  programs  to  increase  self-esteem 
Provide  guidance/counseling 
Provide  crime  stopper  program 
5.  Students  inappropriately  placed  in  class 
Place  students  appropriately 
Improve  screening/student  identification 
Reassign  misplaced  students 
Provide  alternative  programs/schools 
Eliminate  multicategorical  classes 
Provide  broader  program  selections  for  placement 
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Table  6.7 


Comparisons  of  Special  and  General  Educators'  Perceptions  of  Work-Related  Variables 


i^omposites* 

VJrCllCI  al 

Teach  Load 

n 

431 

4711 

Mean 

2.63 

2.91 

-5.01*** 

06 

Workload 

n 

443 

4756 

Mean 

2.50 

2.60 

-1.10 

cn/Qp 

on 

(V, 

School  climate 

n 

403 

4625 

Mean 

2.86 

2.82 

.93 

11 

OS 

Principal  support 

n 

413 

4586 

Mean 

3.10 

3.18 

-1.45 

.  /  j 

.UO 

Supervisor  support 

n 

342 

2268 

Mean 

3.13 

2.93 

2.14** 

7ft 

no 

Colleague  support 

n 

427 

4687 

Mean 

3.02 

3.21 

-5.79** 

01 

Special  ed  climate 

n 

408 

4783 

Mean 

2.45 

2.96 

-11.79** 

67 

04 

Input— decisions 

n 

414 

4745 

Mean 

3.13 

3.20 

-1.80 

. 

Students  assigned 

n 

420 

4790 

Mean 

3.22 

3.16 

1.61 

SD/SF 

.57 

Parent  support 

n 

432 

4862 

Mean 

2.79 

2.83 

-.84 

SD/SE 

.62 

.04 

Resources 

n 

427 

4724 

Mean 

2.87 

3.31 

-8.60** 

SD/SE 

.80 

.05 

Learning  Opport 

n 

434 

4725 

Mean 

2.71 

2.93 

-4.60** 

SD/SE 

.69 

.05 

*  For  more  information  see  Exhibits  6: 14,  6.22-6.40 
**        p<05  ***  p<000l 


Differences  between  general  and  special  educators  on  these  composite  scales  were  tested 
using  independent  sample  t-tests.  Differences  between  special  and  general  educators  at  the  .05 
level  are  identified  by  an  asterisk  next  to  the  variable  name  in  Table  6.7.  Of  the  12  variables, 
special  educators  had  significantly  lower  scores  than  general  educators  on  5  of  the  12  variables. 

Differences  between  special  and  general  educators  on  each  of  the  individual  items 
making  up  the  composites  were  assessed  using  t-tests  (items  not  included  on  the  final 
composites  were  also  tested).  Significant  differences  between  special  and  general  educators  at 
the  p  <  .01  level  are  indicated  by  asterisks  on  the  Exhibits.  Table  6.8  also  provides  additional 
analyses  of  teachers'  perceptions  of  selected  work  experiences  for  special  education  teachers  by 
inner  city  versus  urban  schools.  As  this  table  shows,  inner  city  school  teachers.had  lower 
satisfaction  than  urban  city  school  teachers  on  a  number  of  items,  including  satisfaction  with 
students,  satisfaction  with  teaching  resources,  satisfaction  with  workload,  and  satisfaction  with 
input  into  assignment. 

Table  6.8 

Urban  and  Inner  City  Teachers'  Perceptions  of  Selected  Work  Experiences 


Inner  City  School 
(N=105) 

Urban  School 
(N=311) 

Mean 

SD 

Mean  SD 

Satisfaction  with  input  into 
assignment 

2.89 

.83 

3.16  .70 

Satisfaction  with  students 

3.06 

.70 

3.30  .65 

Satisfaction  with  parental 
support 

2.85 

.63 

2.92  .67 

Satisfaction  with  teaching 
resources 

2.60 

.74 

3.02  .89 

Satisfaction  with  workload 

2.49 

.97 

2.78  .90 
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Each  of  the  individual  composite  scales  is  reviewed  below  comparing  general  and  special 
educators. 

The  teaching  load  composite  consisted  of  4  items  designed  to  assess  to  assess 
special  and  general  educators'  perceptions  of  their  teaching  load.  As  shown  in  Table  6.7,  special 
and  general  educators  had  relatively  low  satisfaction  with  their  teaching  load  (sped  M=2.63; 
gened  M=2.91). 

Almost  half  of  the  special  educators  and  about  a  third  of  the  general  educators  either 
"disagreed"  or  "tended  to  disagree"  that  their  teaching  load  was  reasonable  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  students  in  their  classes  (see  Exhibit  6. 1 3).  Over  half  of  the  special  educators  and 
close  to  half  of  the  general  educators  either  "disagreed"  or  "tended  to  disagree"  that  their 
teaching  load  was  reasonable  in  terms  of  the  "range  of  students'  needs/abilities."  Further,  almost 
half  of  the  special  educators  and  about  a  third  of  the  general  educators  either  "disagreed"  or 
"tended  to  disagree"  that  their  teaching  load  was  reasonable  in  terms  of  the  "subject/number  of 
preparations  1  have." 

On  a  more  positive  note,  86%  of  the  general  educators  and  about  70%  of  the  special 
educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  their  load  was  reasonable  in  terms  of  the  age 
range  of  the  students  they  served. 

Table  6.7  also  shows  that  special  educators  perceived  less  satisfaction  with  their  teaching 
load  than  the  general  educators  (sped  M=2.63,  gened  M=2.91,  t=-5.01,  p  <  .0001 ).  As  expected, 
there  were  also  significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  on  the  individual 
items  making  up  the  composites  (see  Exhibit  6.13).  Special  educators  were  less  likely  than 
general  educators  to  view  their  teaching  loads  as  reasonable,  in  term  of:  (a)  number  of  students 
in  classes;  (b)  age  range  of  students  served;  (c)  range  of  students'  needs/abilities;  and  (d) 
subject/number  of  preparations. 

Special  educators  also  responded  to  two  teaching  load  items  not  on  the  general  education 
questionnaire.  They  expressed  relatively  low  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the  "range  of  student 
disabilities  served"  (M=2.7)  and  "the  severity  of  students  served"  in  their  classes  (M=2.7). 
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2.  Workload 

Exhibits  6.37  and  6.38  outline  general  and  special  educators'  perceptions  about 
their  workload,  respectively.  The  composite  workload  variable  consists  of  two  items,  "the 
number  of  hours  I  must  work  after  school  is  reasonable"  and  "1  have  adequate  planning  time." 
Special  and  general  educators  have  relatively  low  satisfaction  scores  on  this  composite,  with  a 
mean  score  of  2.3  for  planning  time  for  both  special  and  general  educators.  Exhibits  6.37  and 
6.38  show  that  over  half  of  the  special  and  general  educators  either  "disagreed"  or  "tended  to 
disagree"  with  the  statement,  "I  have  adequate  planning  time."  Slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the 
general  and  special  educators  either  "disagreed"  or  "tended  to  disagree"  with  the  statement,  "The 
number  of  hours  1  must  work  after  school  is  reasonable. " 

Special  and  general  educators  also  responded  to  five  other  workload  variables  not 
included  on  the  composite  scale  (see  Exhibits  6.37  and  6.38).  Most  of  the  special  and  general 
educators  perceived  that  "parent  demands"  as  well  as  "extracurricular  demands"  upon  their  time 
was  reasonable.  However,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both  special  and  general  educators 
either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  with  the  statement,  "details,  'red  tape,'  and  required 
paperwork  absorb  too  much  of  my  time"  (sped  92.5%;  gened  85%).  About  a  quarter  of  the 
general  educators  and  a  third  of  the  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that 
"keeping  up  professionally  is  a  considerable  burden."  In  addition,  a  third  of  general  educators 
and  close  to  half  of  the  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  their  "classes 
are  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  problem  students." 

Special  educators  were  significantly  more  likely  than  general  educators  to  agree  with  the 
statement  that  "details, '  red  tape,'  and  required  paperwork  absorb  too  much  of  time"  (sped 
M=3.6;.  gened  =3.3,  t=-5.48,  p  <  .001). 
3.       School  Climate 

School  climate  consisted  of  8  statements  concerning  the  school  in  which  the 
teachers  worked.  As  Table  6.7  shows,  the  special  and  general  educators'  had  the  same,  relatively 
low  mean  for  school  climate  (M=2.8).  Approximately  75%  of  special  and  general  educators 
either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  f  dr  school  is  safe  and  approximately  85%  of  both 
teacher  groups  are  proud  of  the  reputation  of  their  school  (see  Exhibits  6.22  and  6.23).  In 
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addition,  approximately  80%  of  the  teachers  believe  their  school  has  a  positive  learning 
environment. 

However,  approximately  60%  of  the  special  and  general  educators  perceive  student 
behavior  to  be  a  problem  in  their  school  and  close  to  half  of  both  groups  either  "tended  to 
disagree"  or  ""disagreed"  that  "students  are  committed  to  learning  at  this  school." 
Approximately  40%  of  both  teacher  groups  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  the  morale 
of  their  school  staff  was  low. 

4.  Principal  Support 

The  composite  "principal  support"  consisted  of  14  items  designed  to  assess 
teachers*  perceptions  of  the  support  they  receive  from  their  principals  (see  Exhibits  6.24  and 
6.26).  As  Table  6.7  shows,  the  means  for  the  principal  support  composite  were  relatively  high 
(sped  3.10;  gened  3. 1 8)  compared  to  a  number  of  the  other  work-related  variables. 

Approximately  85%  of  general  and  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree" 
that  their  principals  have  their  "respect  and  trust"  and  supports  them  in  their  "interactions  with 
parents."  Although  the  difference  between  special  and  general  educators  was  not  significant  on 
this  variable,  there  were  significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  on  some 
of  the  individual  items  at  the  .01  level.  General  educators  were  more  likely  than  special 
educators  to  agree  to  the  following  statements  about  their  principals:  (a)  provides  current 
information  about  teaching/learning;  (b)  informs  me  about  school/district  policies;  (c)  explains 
reasons  behind  programs  and  practices;  (d)  understands  my  program  and  what  I  do;  (e)  provides 
leadership  about  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve;  and  (0  interacts  with  me  frequently. 

5.  Supervisor  Support 

The  composite  "supervisor  support"  variable  consisted  of  14  items  designed  to 
assess  teachers*  perceptions  of  the  support  they  receive  from  their  central  office  supervisors.  The 
items  in  this  composite  were  the  same  ones  used  to  assess  principal  support  (see  above). 

Similar  to  the  perceptions  of  principal  support,  about  86%  of  general  and  special 
educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  their  central  office  supervisor  "has  my  respect 
and  trust."  However,  respondents  indicated  the  lowest  means  for  "interacts  with  me  frequently." 
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Table  6.7  shows  that  special  educators  perceived  significantly  higher  central  office 
supervisor  support  than  did  general  educators  (sped=  2.93;  gened  3.13).  A  review  of  Exhibits 
6.25  and  6.27  shows  the  highest  item  means  for  special  and  general  educators  include:  (a)  has 
my  support  and  trust;  (b)  recognizes  and  supports  the  work  I  do;  (c)  understands  my  program  and 
what  I  do;  and  (d)  provides  leadership  about  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  Items  with  relatively 
low  means  include:  (a)  interacts  with  my  frequently  and  (b)  allows  me  input  into  the  decisions 
that  affect  me.  Special  educators  had  significantly  higher  item  means  than  general  educators  on 
two  items:  "supports  me  in  my  interactions  with  parents"  and  "understands  my  program  and 
what  I  do." 

6.       Colleague  Support 

Colleague  support  was  measured  with  8  items  designed  to  assess  teachers' 
attitudes  toward  and  experiences  with  their  colleagues.  As  shown  in  Table  6.7,  the  composite 
means  for  colleague  support  are  relatively  high  compared  to  the  other  work  variables  (sped  3.02; 
gened  3.21). 

Almost  all  the  general  educators  (99%)  and  special  educators  (96%)  either  "agreed"  or 
"tended  to  agree"  with  the  statement  "most  teachers  in  my  school  treat  me  with  respect".  About 
90%  of  the  general  educators  and  82%  of  the  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to 
agree"  with  the  statement,  "1  often  exchange  professional  ideas  with  other  teachers  in  this 
school."  Approximately  85%  of  general  and  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to 
agree"  that  "most  of  my  colleagues  have  high  expectations  for  themselves."  However,  about  a 
third  of  the  special  and  general  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  with  the  statement 
that,  "I  have  a  number  of  colleagues  who  are  not  competent." 

General  educators  reported  significantly  higher  colleague  support  than  the  special 
educators.  Exhibits  6.28  and  6.29  highlight  differences  between  special  and  general  educators 
on  the  individual  items.  General  educators  had  higher  means  than  special  educators  on  the 
following  individual  items:  (a)  most  of  my  colleagues  in  this  school  understand  what  1  do;  (b)  I 
often  exchange  professional  ideas  with  other  teachers  in  this  school;  (c)  I  feel  included  in  what 
goes  on  at  this  school;  and  (d)  most  teachers  in  this  school  treat  me  with  respect. 
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7.  Special  Education  Climate 

The  five  special  education  climate  statements  were  designed  to  assess  special  and 
general  educators'  perceptions  about  the  special  education  environment.  Although  most  of  the 
items  on  this  composite  are  comparable,  they  are  not  identical  (see  Exhibits  6.30  and  6.31 ). 

General  educators  were  more  likely  than  special  educators  to  perceive  a  favorable  special 
education  climate  and  there  were  significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators 
on  every  item  on  the  composite  (see  Table  6.7).  Over  40%  of  general  educators  either 
"disagreed"  or  "tended  to  disagree"  that  they  have  the  knowledge  to  work  effectively  with 
students  with  disabilities,  although  they  reported  relatively  positive  attitudes  about  working  with 
special  education  students.  Interestingly,  over  70%  of  special  educators  either  "disagreed"  or 
"tended  to  disagree"  that  general  educators  have  the  knowledge  to  work  effectively  with  students 
with  disabilities,  and  only  2.9%  of  the  special  educators  "agreed"  with  this  statement.  Further, 
close  to  half  of  the  special  educators  either  "disagreed"  or  "tended  to  disagree"  that  "the  staff  at 
this  school  have  positive  attitudes  toward  special  education  staff  and  students,"  while  only  22% 
of  general  educators  either  "disagreed"  or  "tended  to  disagree"  with  that  statement.  In  summary, 
special  educators  report  relatively  low  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the  climate  for  special 
education  in  the  MCS  schools,  although  general  educators  report  somewhat  more  positive 
perceptions. 

8.  Input  Into  Decisions 

Two  items  were  included  in  this  composite:  (a)  I  have  autonomy  in  making 
classroom  decisions,  and  (b)  I  have  influence  over  school-related  policies  (see  Exhibits  6.22  and 
6.23).  Approximately  90%  of  general  and  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree" 
that  they  had  autonomy  in  making  classroom  policies  (see  Table  6.9).  However,  far  fewer  of 
both  groups  felt  they  had  influence  over  school-related  policies.  Over  half  of  the  general  and 
special  educators  either  "tended  to  disagree"  or  "disagreed"  that  they  have  "influence  over 
school-related  policies."  General  educators  were  more  likely  than  special  educators  to  perceive 
influence  over  school  policies  (sped=2.2;  gened  2.4,  p  <  .01 ). 
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9.       Students  Assigned 

The  composite  "students  assigned0  consisted  of  6  items  relating  to  teachers' 
students  and  their  relationships  with  their  students.  As  shown  in  Table  6.7,  general  and  special 
educators  had  relatively  high  composite  means  for  students  assigned  (sped  3.22;  gened  3.16). 
Exhibits  6.32  and  6.33  show  the  means  for  each  of  the  individual  items  that  comprise  this 
composite.  In  general,  teachers  appear  to  feel  positively  about  their  relationships  with  their 
students.  About  98%  of  both  general  and  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree" 
with  the  statement,  "I  have  good  relationships  with  my  students  and  about  96%  of  both  groups 
either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  "my  students  respect  me." 

Table  6.9 

Comparisons  of  Special  and  General  Educators'  Perceptions  of  Input  into  Decisions 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Agree           Agree  Disagree  Disagree       M  (SD) 

%  (SE)          %  (SE)  %  (SE)  %  SE 

Items  

Special 

Autonomy  in            59.4(NA)       32.7(NA)  5.5(NA)  2.3(NA)     3.5  (0.7) 

classroom 

decisions 

Influence  over  10.3(NA)  27.7(NA)  32.7(NA)  29.3(NA)  2.2  (1.0) 
school  policies* 


General 

Autonomy  in  55.9(3.5)       33.0(3.2)        7.6(2.0)  3.5  (1.4)     3.4  (0.1) 

classroom 

decisions 

Influence  over  13.0(2.5)       29.1  (3.2)       39.3  (3.4)        18.6(2.7)     2.4  (0.1) 

school-related 

policies*  

Significant  difference  between  general  and  special  educators,  p  <  0 1 
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Fewer  teachers  felt  as  positive  about  students'  motivation.  About  75%  of  the  special  and 
general  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  "my  students  are  motivated  and 
cooperative"  and  about  58%  of  the  general  and  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to 
agree"  that  "my  students  come  to  class  ready  to  work." 

10.  Parent  Support 

Parent  support  was  assessed  by  4  items.  Table  6.7  shows  similar  means  for  both 
general  and  special  educators  in  the  "parent  support"  composite  (sped  2.79;  gened  2.83).  A 
review  of  Exhibit  6.34  shows  that  teachers  had  relatively  low  means  for  two  of  the  items.  ( 1 ) 
only  about  56%  of  special  educators  and  61%  of  general  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to 
ajree"  that  "parents  usually  attend  scheduled  conferences,"  and  (2)  about  31%  of  general 
educators  and  56%  of  special  educator  either  "agree"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  "many  of  my 
students'  parents  regularly  spend  time  with  students  on  instruction  at  home." 

The  means  relating  to  teacher-parent  relationships  were  appreciably  higher.  About  88% 
of  the  special  and  general  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  "most  of  my 
students'  parents  respect  and  support  the  things  I  do."  About  94%  of  special  and  general 
educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  "I  have  good  relations  with  my  students' 
parents."  There  were  no  significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  on  either 
the  composites  or  the  individual  items. 

11.  Resources 

Six  items  were  included  in  the  "resources"  composite  to  assess  teachers' 
satisfaction  with  the  materials  and  supplies  that  they  had  to  teach  with  as  well  as  the  procedures 
for  obtaining  what  they  need.  Special  educators  perceived  that  they  have  fewer  resources  than 
general  educators  (sped  2.87;  gened  3.3 1 ,  see  Table  6.7).  As  Exhibits  635  and  6.36  show, 
special  educators  had  significantly  lower  satisfaction  on  every  individual  item.  Ab  ist  80%  of 
the  general  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  they  "have  the  instructional 
materials"  they  need,  while  only  54%  of  the  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to 
agree"  with  that  statement. 

Additional  items  not  included  in  the  composite  show  that  approximately  half  of  the 
special  and  general  educators  either  "disagree"  or  "tended  to  disagree"  that  they  have  the 
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computers/electronic  devices  that  they  need  (see  Exhibits  6.35  and  6.36).  Further,  over  half  of 
the  special  and  general  educators  either  "disagreed"  or  "tended  to  disagree"  that  they  have  the 
aide/clerical  assistance  that  they  need. 

12.      Learning  Opportunities 

The  learning  opportunities  composite  includes  5  items  to  indicate  teachers' 
satisfaction  with  their  learning  opportunities.  Table  6.7  shows  that  general  educators  are  more 
satisfied  with  their  learning  opportunities  than  special  educators  (sped  2.71 ;  gened  2.93). 
Exhibits  6.39  and  6.40  show  significantly  lower  means  for  special  educators  on  three  of  the  five 
items. 

About  81%  of  general  educators  and  67%  of  special  educators  either  "agree"  or  "tended 
to  agree"  with  the  statement,  "in  my  job,  I  have  many  opportunities  to  learn  new  things."  About 
60%  of  the  general  educators  and  50%  of  the  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to 
agree"  that  "inservice  programs  are  relevant  and  useful." 

I.        Research  Question  8:  Special  and  General  Educators'  Attitudes  Toward  and 
Affective  Reactions  to  Their  Work 

Tables  6. 10  and  6. 1 1  outline  means  and  standard  deviations  for  selected  variables  for 
both  special  and  general  educators  (specific  items  included  in  each  composite  can  be  found  in 
Exhibits  6.40-6.45  and  6.47-6.50).  The  first  five  variables  on  Table  6. 10  are,  conceptualized  as 
work  rewards.  The  sixth  variable,  stress  is  an  affective  reaction  to  work.  Table  6. 1 1  includes 
items  assessing  special  and  general  educators'  commitment  to  the  MCS,  their  teaching  field,  and 
the  teaching  profession.  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  are 
indicated  by  asterisks  on  both  tables. 

For  the  four  reward  variables  (i.e.,  job  satisfaction,  teaching  efficacy,  salary /benefits,  and 
ancillary  rewards),  special  and  general  educators  reported  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  with 
ancillary  rewards  (sped  M=3.4 1 ;  gened  M=3.36).  Teaching  efficacy  means  were  also  relatively 
high  for  both  groups  (sped  M=3.12;  gened  M=3.13),  meaning  that,  overall,  teachers  feel  that 
their  efforts  make  a  difference  with  students.  The  lowest  means  for  both  special  and  general 
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Table  6.10 


Comparisons  of  Special  and  General  Educators'  Perceived  Work  Rewrds  and  Stress* 


Composites: 

Special 

General 

t-statistic 

Job  Satisfaction 

n 

440 

4899 

Mean 

2.95 

3.17 

-4. 15*** 

SD/SE 

.93 

.05 

Efficacy1 

n 

424 

4J36 

Mean 

3.12 

3. 13 

.16 

SD/SE 

52 

.04 

Salary/Benefits1 

n 

435 

4766 

Mean 

2.88 

2.84 

.75 

SD/SE 

.77 

.05 

Ancillary1 

n 

423 

4728 

Mean 

3.41 

3.36 

1.67 

SD/SE 

.57 

.03 

Student  Progess2 

n 

403 

4717 

Mean 

76.54 

77.36 

-.66 

SD/SE 

21.51 

1.24 

Stress3 

n 

441 

4877 

Mean 

2.42 

2.29 

2.35** 

86 

Oft 

For  more  information  see  Exhibits  6.40-6.45. 
p  <  .02 
p  <  .0001 

Response  scale  [agree  (4)  to  disagree  (1)]. 
Percentage  of  students  making  satisfactory  progress. 
Response  scale  [almost  always  (5)  to  almost  never  (1)]. 
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educators  were  in  the  area  of  salary  and  benefits  (sped  M=2.88;  gened  M=2.84).  Special  and 
table  6. 10  general  educators  reported  similar  results  for  student  progress. 

The  only  significant  differences  between  special  and  general  educators  were  in  job 
satisfaction  and  stress.  Special  educators  reported  significantly  lower  job  satisfaction  than 
general  educators  (sped  M=2.95;  gened  M~3. 1 7).  Special  educators  also  perceived  higher  levels 
of  stress  than  their  general  education  counterparts  (sped  M=2.42;  gened  M=2.29). 

Table  6.11 

Special  and  General  Educators'  Commitment  to  MCS,  Teaching  Field, 

and  Teaching  Profession* 


Area  of  Commitment 

Special 

General 

t-Statistic 

Teaching  Profession 
n 

436 

4708 

Mean 

3.14 

3.30 

-2.96** 

SD/SE 

.67 

.04 

Teaching  field 

n 

441 

4827 

Mean 

3.12 

3.31 

-4.40** 

SD/SE 

.71 

.04 

Memphis  City 

n 

423 

4728 

Mean 

3.06 

3.30 

-5.76*** 

SD/SE 

.72 

.04 

*  For  more  information  see  Exhibits  6.47-6.50. 
**  p  < .01 
***  p<.0001 
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The  commitment  items  are  designed  to  assess  teachers'  commitment  to  the  teaching 
profession,  their  teaching  field,  and  the  MCS  school  district.  As  Table  6.1 1  shows,  the  composite 
commitment  scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  3.06  (special  educators'  commitment  to  ths  MCS)  to  a 
high  of  3.31  (general  educators'  commitment  to  teaching  field).  General  educators  had 
significantly  higher  commitment  scores  than  the  special  educators  across  the  three  types  of 
commitment.  Each  of  the  individual  scales  is  review  below. 

Tables  12  and  13  show  additional  comparisons  between  African  American  and  European 
American  special  education  teachers  as  well  as  urban  and  inner  city  special  education  teachers, 
respectively.  As  Table  12  shows,  African-American  special  education  teachers  report  lower 
stress  than  European-American  special  education  teachers  and  are  more  committed  to  MCS  than 
European-American  teachers.  Table  13  shows  that  inner  city  special  education  teachers  are  less 
satisfied  with  their  schools  and  report  higher  stress  than  urban  school  teachers. 

Job  satisfaction  was  measured  by  a  single  item  asking,  "Overall,  how  satisfied  are 
you  with  your  current  job  in  the  MCS?"  Response  choices  ranged  from  a  value  of  "4"  for  "very 
satisfied'  to  a  value  of  "1"  for  "very  dissatisfied'.  Exhibit  6.43  shows  the  percentages  of  special 
and  general  educators  who  selected  each  of  the  response  items.  Special  educators  reported 
significantly  lower  job  satisfaction  than  general  educators  (sped  M=2.95;  gened  MKU7,  t=- 
4. 1J,  p  <  .000 1 ).  About  74%  of  special  educators  indicated  they  were  either  "very  satisfied'  or 
somewhat  satisfied  with  their  job  in  the  MCS  compared  to  about  85%  of  the  general  educators. 
2.        Teaching  Efficacy 

This  6-item  composite  was  designed  to  assess  special  and  general  educators' 
teaching  efficacy,  or  the  belief  that  their  efforts  make  a  difference.  Teaching  efficacy  means 
were  relatively  high  for  both  special  and  general  educators.  No  differences  were  found  between 
general  or  special  educators  on  the  composite  scores  or  on  any  of  the  individual  items.  A  review 
of  Exhibits  6.40  and  6.41  shows  that  most  of  the  teachers  believe  that  their  efforts  make  a 
difference  with  students.  For  example,  close  to  90%  of  special  and  general  educators  either 
"agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  they  are  making  a  significant  difference  with  students.  Over 
80%  of  the  teachers  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  if  they  try  hard,  they  can  get 


Table  6.12 


African-American  and  European-American  Special  Education  Teachers' 
Perceptions  of  School  Satisfaction,  Efficacy,  Stress,  and  Commitment 


African-American 
(N=162) 


Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

School  satisfaction 

2.92 

.66 

2.89 

.80 

Efficacy 

3.28 

.60 

3.19 

.61 

Stress 

2.25 

.85 

2.61 

.91 

Commitment  to  Field 

3.19 

.85 

3.11 

.75 

Commitment  to  MCS 

3.57 

.58 

2.97 

.73 

Commitment  to  Profession 

3.18 

.70 

3.19 

.74 

Table  6.13 

European-American 
(N=287) 


Urban  and  Inner  City  Special  Education  Teachers'  Job  Satisfaction, 
Efficacy,  Stress,  and  Commitment. 


Enner  City  School 
(N=105) 


Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

School  satisfaction 

2.64 

.73 

2.96 

.74 

Efficacy 

3.14 

.70 

3.21 

.57 

Stress 

2.62 

1.06 

2.46 

.85 

Commitment  to  Field 

3.02 

.74 

3.18 

.79 

Commitment  to  MCS 

3.18 

.78 

3.17 

.74 

Commitment  to  Profession 

3.12 

.76 

3.20 

.72 

Urban  School 
(N=311) 
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through  to  even  the  most  difficult  or  unmotivated  students.  Almost  all  (95%)  either  "agreed"  or 
"tended  to  agree"  that  they  can  generally  deal  successfully  with  behavior  problems  in  their 
classes.  About  75%  of  the  teachers  indicate  that  they  either  "agree"  or  tend  to  agree  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  accomplishments  and  progress  of  most  of  their  students. 

3.  Salary/Benefits 

This  3-item  composite  was  designed  to  assess  teachers'  satisfaction  with  their 
salaries  and  benefits.  Exhibit  6.45  shows  that  76%  of  special  educators  and  68%  of  general 
educators  perceive  that  the  MCS  salary  policies  are  administered  fairly.  However,  only  about 
58%  of  special  and  general  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  salaries  in  the 
MCS  compare  favorably  with  salaries  in  other  systems  they  might  teach  in.  About  78%  of  both 
special  and  general  educators  believe  that  the  MCS  offers  a  reasonable  benefits  package. 
Although  there  were  no  differences  between  special  and  general  educators  on  the  composite 
scale,  special  educators  were  more  likely  than  general  educators  to  believe  that  the  MCS  salary 
policies  are  administered  fairly. 

4.  Ancillary  Rewards 

The  4  ancillary  reward  items  included  on  the  composite  scale  were  designed  to 
assess  teachers'  view  about  their  work  hours,  work  location,  vacations,  and  job  security  (see 
Exhibits  6.44  and  6.45).  Special  and  general  educators  had  relatively  high  mean  scores  on  this 
composite,  meaning  they  are  happy  with  the  ancillary  rewards  associated  with  their  work.  About 
80%  of  general  educators  and  75%  of  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that 
the  location  of  their  current  school  was  convenient  for  them.  About  93%  of  general  educators 
and  89%  of  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  they  like  their  current 
work  hours.  About  63%  of  general  educators  and  73%  of  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or 
"tended  to  agree"  that  summer  vacations  are  an  important  reason  for  remaining  in  teaching. 

5.  Student  :agress 

Special  and  general  educators'  responses  to  the  following  student  progress  item 
were  identical:  "what  percentage  of  your  students  have  made  satisfactory  progress  this  year?" 
(special  educators  76.54%  and  general  educators  77.36%).  Exhibit  6.43  provides  more  detailed 
results  of  special  and  general  educators  response  to  this  question. 
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6.  Stress 

The  6  composite  stress  items  measured  felt  stress  among  special  and  general 
educators  (see  Exhibit  6.42).  Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  frequency  with  which  they 
experienced  stress  (from  "almost  never"  to  'almost  always").  Special  educators  reported 
significantly  higher  levels  of  stress  than  the  general  educators.  For  example,  31%  of  special 
educators  and  19%  of  general  educators  indicated  that  either  "frequently"  or  "almost  always" 
"the  amount  of  work  I  have  to  get  done  interferes  with  how  well  it  gets  done."  Almost  one-third 
of  the  special  and  general  educators  either  "frequently"  or  "almost  always"  "worry  about  school 
problems  while  at  home."  About  21%  of  special  educators  and  1 8%  of  general  educators  either 
"frequently"  or  "almost  always"  feel  under  a  lot  of  pressure  at  work. 

7.  Commitment  to  Teaching  Profession 

Teachers'  commitment  to  the  teaching  profession  was  assessed  with  4  items. 
Although  general  educators'  commitment  was  significantly  higher  than  special  educators  (sped 
M=3. 14;  gened  M=3.30,  t=-2.96,  p  <  .001 ),  both  groups  of  teachers  reported  relatively  high 
levels  of  commitment.  As  Exhibits  6.49  and  6.50  show,  about  80%  of  general  educators  and 
71%  of  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  they  would  become  teachers  if 
they  had  it  to  do  over  again.  Approximately  45%  of  special  and  general  educators  either 
"agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  they  would  move  to  a  nonteaching  position  if  it  had 
comparable  income  and  benefits.  Close  to  90%  of  both  teacher  groups  indicated  that  being  a 
teacher  is  rewarding  and  contributes  to  a  satisfying  life. 

8.  Commitment  to  Teaching  Field 

The  4  teaching  field  items  were  designed  to  assess  how  special  and  general 
educators'  feel  about  their  specific  teaching  fields  (e.g.,  English,  special  education).  Special 
educators'  had  significantly  lower  teaching  field  commitment  than  general  educators  (sped 
M=3. 12;  gened  M=3.3 1 ,  t=-4.40,  p  <  .0 1 ),  although  both  groups  have  relatively  high 
commitment  to  their  respective  fields.  As  Exhibits  6.47  and  6.48  demonstrate,  about  96%  of 
general  educators  and  90%  of  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  "I  am 
satisfied  with  my  choice  of  teaching  field."  About  75%  of  general  educators  and  66%  of  special 
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educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  "if  they  could  go  back  to  their  college  days 
and  start  over,  they  would  again  choose  their  teaching  fields." 

Special  educators  were  asked  to  respond  to  two  additional  teaching  field  commitment 
items  not  on  the  composite  scale.  About  30%  of  the  special  educators  indicated  either  "agreed" 
or  "tended  to  agree"  that  "I  would  accept  a  non  special  education  teaching  position  if  it  was 
offered  to  me."  Over  90%  of  the  special  educators  "tended  to  agree"  that  "I  am  committed  to 
working  with  students  with  disabilities." 

9.       Commitment  to  the  MCS 

Three  items  were  used  to  assess  commitment  to  the  MCS  (see  Exhibits  6.49  and 
6.50).  Although  general  educators  had  significantly  higher  commitment  than  special  educators, 
(sped  M=3.06;  gened  M=3.30;  t=-5.76,  p  <  .0001),  special  educators  tended  to  be  fairly 
committed  to  the  MCS.  However,  commitment  to  the  MCS  was  lower  for  both  teacher  groups 
than  commitment  to  teaching  profession  and  teaching  field. 

About  82%  of  general  educators  and  72%  of  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended 
to  agree"  that  "1  am  proud  to  tell  others  I  am  part  of  the  MCS."  Approximately  70%  of  general 
educators,  but  only  55%  of  special  educators  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  "I  talk  up 
the  MCS  to  my  friends  as  a  great  district  to  work  in." 

J.        Research  Question  9:  Special  and  General  Educators1  Career  Intents/Commitments 
and  Their  Association  With  (1)  Work  Attitudes  and  Affective  Reactions.  (2) 
Personal.  (3\  Work-Related,  and  f 41  Professional  Qualifications  Variables 

Career  intent  and  commitment  includes  five  different  variables.  The  two  intent  variables 
include  both  long-term  and  short-term  career  intentions.  The  first  long-term  variable,  intent  to 
stay  in  teaching,  is  comprised  of  teachers'  responses  to  "how  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in 
teaching?"  Response  choices  ranged  from  "as  long  as  1  am  able"  (a  value  of  "1")  to  "definitely 
plan  to  leave  as  soon  as  1  can"  (a  value  of  "4").  (Descriptive  findings  for  "stayers,"  i.e.,  those 
planning  to  remain  in  teaching,  are  presented  in  Section  III.C.  1  of  this  chapter. )  The  second 
short-term  intent  variables,  intent  to  stay  in  current  position  for  3  years  is  comprised  of  teachers' 
responses  to  "do  you  plan  to  be  in  your  current  position  in  3  years?"  Response  choices  consisted 
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of  "yes"  or  "no."  (Descriptive  results  for  those  planning  to  stay  for  "3  years"  are  presented  in 
Section  III.C.3  of  this  chapter.) 

The  three  commitment  variables  include  (1 )  commitment  to  the  teaching  profession,  (2) 
commitment  to  the  teaching  field,  and  (3)  commitment  to  the  MCS.  The  composite 
commitment  variables  were  described  earlier  and  the  descriptive  results  are  presented  above  in 
Section  I. 

The  intercorrelations  between  teachers'  career  intents/commitments  and  the  other 
variables  are  included  in  Exhibit  6.61.  Those  variables  with  the  highest  correlations  with 
teachers'  intents/commitments  are  included  in  Table  6.14. 

A  review  of  Table  6. 14  clearly  shows  that  work-related  variables  and  attitudes  and 
reactions  toward  work  were  most  correlated  with  the  3  commitment  and  2  intent  variables,  while 
professional  qualifications  and  personal  variables  were  minimally  correlated  with  commitment 
and  intent.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  correlations  do  not  control  for  any  other  variables 
that  may  influence  these  relationships. 

A  review  of  Table  6. 14  demonstrates  that  the  selected  independent  variables  had  the 
highest  correlations  with  commitment  to  the  MCS  and  teaching  field.  The  independent  variables 
had  the  lowest  correlations  with  intent  to  "stay,"  which  is  logical  since  this  outcome  variable  is 
general  and  asks  for  long-term  plans.  Job  satisfaction  had  the  highest  correlation  to  the  five 
teaching  commitment  and  intent  variables. 

1.       Commitment  to  the  MCS 

Those  variables  having  the  highest  correlation  with  MCS  commitment  include 
school  climate,  principal  support,  job  satisfaction,  stress,  and  professional  development.  Other 
variables  having  at  least  one  grout  v  special  or  general)  correlate  .35  or  more  with  MCS 
commitment  include:  teaching  efficacy,  colleague  support,  special  education  climate,  input  into 
decisions,  and  students.  In  general  these  relationships  suggest  that  the  higher  the  level  of 
satisfaction  with  these  variables,  the  higher  the  commitment  to  the  MCS.  The  one  exception  is 
stress:  the  higher  the  level  of  stress,  the  lower  the  commitment  to  the  MCS. 
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Table  6.14 

Variables  Correlating  with  Commitment  and  Intention  to  Stay  in  Teaching* 


Correlation  Coeficients 


Commitment  To: 

Intent  To  Stay: 

Variables 

Mean 

Tching 

Field 

MCS 

lndef 

3  Years 

Preoaredness 

Snprial 

JUvVlul 

3.27 

.08 

.21 

.18 

-.06 

.12 

General 

3.47 

.13 

.16 

.28 

-.03 

.1 1 

Initial  olan  to  stav 

Soecial 

2.36 

.24 

.09 

.12 

.17 

.06 

General 

2.36 

.21 

.16 

.13 

.15 

.06 

School  climate 

Soecial 

2.86 

.33 

.40 

.46 

.20 

.36 

General 

2.82 

.32 

.37 

.51 

.27 

.43 

Principal  support 

Soecial 

3.10 

.32 

.24 

.39 

.20 

.24 

General 

3.18 

.34 

.36 

.50 

.23 

.38 

Suoervisor  Suooort 

Soecial 

3.13 

.23 

.34 

.43 

.12 

.20 

General 

2.93 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.10 

.15 

r^ollpflnip  Simnnrt 

Soecial 

3.02 

.19 

.21 

.35 

.15 

.16 

General 

3.21 

.31 

.38 

.41 

.12 

.28 

Snpcifll  pH  cltmafp 

■JuvvlilJ  VU  1/ 1 1 1 1  lulv 

Special 

2.45 

.14 

.17 

.29 

.06 

.15 

General 

2.96 

.18 

.17 

.36 

.15 

.07 

Input  into  decisions 

Special 

3.13 

.25 

.25 

.34 

.80 

.20 

General 

3.20 

.24 

.25 

.37 

.09 

.29 

Students 

Special 

3.22 

.25 

.35 

.29 

.14 

.22 

General 

3.16 

.26 

.28 

.41 

.28 

.36 

Parents 

Special 

2.79 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.14 

.11 

General 

2.83 

.32 

.23 

.40 

.23 

.25 
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(continued) 


Table  6.14  (Continued) 


Correlation  Coeflcients 


Variables 

Mean 

Commitment  To: 
Tching          Field  MCS 

Intent  To  Stay: 
Indef       3  Years 

Resources 

Special 

2.89 

.33 

.31 

.38 

.08 

.20 

General 

3.31 

.09 

.21 

.14 

.06 

.20 

Workload 

Special 

Z.3U 

.24 

.29 

.23 

.17 

.12 

General 

2.57 

.07 

.17 

.15 

.00 

.18 

Teachload 

Special 

.30 

.37 

.22 

.16 

.18 

General 

2.91 

.14 

.22 

.12 

.12 

.25 

Professional 

Development 

Z.  /  1 

.31 

.30 

.44 

.15 

.15 

Special 

2.93 

.36 

.38 

.51 

.23 

.19 

General 

Job  Satisfaction 

Special 

3.00 

.47 

.56 

.54 

.34 

.46 

General 

3.17 

.37 

.43 

.57 

.32 

.43 

Stress 

Special 

2.42 

-.38 

-.39 

-.46 

-.22 

-.30 

General 

2.29 

-.22 

-.27 

-.41 

-.20 

-.31 

Teaching  efficacy 

Special 

3.12 

.31 

.34 

.31 

.16 

.18 

General 

3.13 

.30 

.30 

.42 

.27 

.19 

Student  Progress 

Special 

76.54 

.21 

.27 

.17 

.12 

.13 

General 

77.36 

.24 

.21 

.32 

.26 

.19 

Salary/Benefits 

Special 

2.88 

.34 

.19 

.28 

.21 

.10 

General 

2.84 

.31 

.1 1 

.21 

.19 

.07 

Employe  ility 

Special 

2.91 

-.11 

-.12 

-.00 

-.01 

.03 

General 

2.69 

-.26 

-.12 

-.20 

-.11 

.09 

*  For  additional  information,  see  Exhibit  6.61. 
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2.  Commitment  to  the  Teaching  Profession  aud  the  Teaching  Field 

Job  satisfaction  had  the  highest  correlation  to  commitment  to  teaching  field  and 
the  MCS.  Therefore,  the  higher  the  job  satisfaction,  the  higher  the  commitment.  A  number  of 
other  variables  correlated  at  .30  or  above  with  commitment  to  the  teaching  profession  and  the 
teaching  field.  These  include  school  climate,  principal  support,  colleague  support,  resources, 
teaching  load,  professional  development,  stress,  and  teaching  efficacy. 

3.  Intent 

Only  one  variable  (job  satisfaction)  had  a  correlation  of  .30  or  above  with  intent 
to  "stay  /1  However,  a  number  of  variables  had  correlations  of  .30  or  above  with  "3  years". 
These  included  job  satisfaction,  school  climate,  principal  support,  stress,  and  students. 

K.       Research  Question  10:  Correlations  Between  Teaching  Commitment  and  Intent  to 

Stay 

Table  6. 1 5  provides  the  intercorrelations  among  the  commitment  and  intent  variables. 
The  two  types  of  commitment,  to  the  teaching  profession  and  to  the  teaching  field,  have  the 
highest  intercorrelations  (.69  special  educators;  .60  for  general  educators).  The  smallest 
intercorrelation  was  between  plans  to  stay  for  "3  years"  and  the  other  variables. 

IV.  SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 

This  summary  and  discussion  first  provides  an  overall  comparison  of  the  findings 
between  general  and  special  educators  and  is  then  organized  by  the  questions  addressed  in  this 
chapter.  For  purposes  of  this  presentation,  the  questions  have  been  restated  as  brief  topics. 

A.       Overall  Comparison  Between  General  and  Special  Educators 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  special  educators 
compared  to  general  educators  along  a  number  of  career  and  work  experience  dimensions. 
Previous  literature  and  data  gathered  in  earlier  phases  of  this  project  suggest  that  some  special 
educators  in  the  MCS  are  unhappy  with  a  number  of  their  work  experiences.  This 
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comprehensive  study  provides  the  MCS  general  educators  as  a  reference  group  for  understanding 
the  MCS  special  educators. 

Special  educators  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  general  educators  in  their  reasons  for 
entering  and  staying  in  teaching.  However,  we  found  numerous  differences  between  special  and 
general  educators.  Overall,  special  educators  viewed  their  situations  less  positively  that  the 
general  educators.  Special  and  general  educators  differed  in  their:  ( 1 )  intent  to  stay  in  teaching; 
(2)  desire  to  stay  in  teaching;  (3)  commitment  to  teaching,  teaching  field,  and  the  MCS;  (4) 
reasons  for  leaving;  and  (5)  perceptions  of  numerous  work  experiences.  A  greater  percentage  of 
general  than  special  educators  indicate  that  they  plan  to  stay  in  teaching  until  retirement. 
Special  educators  also  report  significantly  less  desire  than  general  educators  to  remain  in  the 
MCS,  their  teaching  field,  and  the  teaching  profession.  Special  educators  also  reported  lower 
commitment  to  the  teaching  profession,  their  teaching  fields,  and  the  MCS  than  their  general 
education  counterparts.  Further,  of  those  teachers  who  intend  to  leave  their  current  positions  in 
3  years,  special  educators  more  frequently  than  general  educators  gave  dissatisfaction  with  their 
assignment  as  the  reason  for  leaving. 

One  explanation  for  these  differences  is  that  special  educators  report  less  job  satisfaction 
than  general  educators  and  also  tend  to  view  many  aspects  of  their  work  life  more  negatively 
than  general  educators.  Special  educators  appear  to  be  less  happy  than  general  educators  with 
their  teaching  load,  their  workload,  the  support  they  receive  from  their  colleagues,  the  special 
education  climate  in  their  schools,  the  resources  available  to  them,  and  their  learning 
opportunities.  MCS'  special  educators  also  reported  significantly  higher  levels  of  stress  than  the 
general  educators.  A  series  of  previous  studies  show  contradictory  findings  when  comparing 
stress  levels  between  general  and  special  educators  (Billingsley  &  Cross,  1992). 

B.       Special  and  General  Educators  Reasons1  for  Entering  the  Teaching  Profession 

Special  and  general  educators  enter  the  teaching  profession  for  largely  the  same  reasons. 
These  teachers  entered  teaching  because  they  liked  working  with  young  people,  desired  to  be  of 
service  to  others,  and  wanted  to  make  a  contribution  to  society.  These  reasons  are  similar  to 
those  reported  by  Lortie  (1975). 
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Many  of  the  reasons  given  for  choosing  to  teach  in  special  education  reflect  prior 
experiences  with  students  with  disabilities.  Almost  a  third  of  the  special  educators  indicated  that 
they  had  prior  experiences  with  special  needs  students.  Others  became  interested  through  a 
special  education  course  or  having  a  family  member  or  friend  with  a  disability. 

C       Special  and  General  Educators'  Plans  to  Remain  in  Teaching  and  Perceived 
Employability 

The  majority  of  both  special  and  general  educators  appear  to  be  at  least  "behavioral  ly" 
committed  to  teaching.  Once  in  teaching,  over  75%  of  the  general  educators  plan  to  stay  until 
retirement,  while  65%  of  the  special  educators  plan  to  stay  in  teaching  for  the  duration  of  their 
careers.  Only  3.9%  of  the  general  educators  and  8.6%  of  the  special  educators  have  little  or  no 
desire  to  stay  in  the  teaching  profession.  Certainly,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  large 
exodus  of  special  or  general  educators  is  likely  given  these  plans.  However,  almost  10%  of  the 
special  educators  with  little  or  no  desire  to  stay  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Although  there  were  no  differences  between  general  and  special  educators  in  desire  to 
remain  in  the  school  in  which  they  were  teaching,  special  educators  were  significantly  less  likely 
to  desire  to  remain  in  the  MCS,  their  teaching  field,  and  the  teaching  profession. 

It  is  interesting  that  while  general  educators  plan  to  stay  in  teaching  longer  than  special 
educators,  general  educators  also  perceive  that  they  are  more  employable,  i.e.,  they  believe  they 
have  significantly  greater  nonteaching  opportunities  than  special  educators. 

D.       Special  and  General  Educators'  Reasons  for  Their  Career  Plans 

Special  and  general  educators  report  similar  reasons  for  planning  to  stay  in  their  current 
positions.  (In  general,  reasons  for  planning  to  stay  are  similar  to  reasons  for  entering  teaching.) 
Over  half  of  the  special  and  general  educators  find  their  work  with  students  satisfying. 
However,  these  teachers  also  give  pragmatic  reasons  for  remaining,  including  income/benefits, 
job  schedule,  position  compatible  with  family  needs,  and  job  security. 

However,  reasons  for  planning  to  leave  their  current  positions,  as  well  as  work 
conditions,  differed  for  the  general  and  special  educators,  suggesting  that  at  least  these  educators 
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perceive  their  work  situations  differently.  For  example,  while  almost  half  of  the  special 
educators  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  assignment  as  a  primary  reason  for  leaving,  only  30%  of 
general  educators  indicated  dissatisfaction  as  a  reason  for  leaving.  Special  educators  more 
frequently  mentioned  "for  an  even  better  teaching  assignment,"  again  suggesting  some  work- 
related  reasons  for  desiring  to  leave.  General  educators  more  frequently  indicated  "better  salary 
or  benefits"  or  "to  pursue  another  education-related  career"  as  a  reason  for  leaving. 

E.  Career  Plans  of  Special  and  General  Educators'  Who  Plan  to  Leave  Their  Current 
Positions 

By  far,  those  who  plan  to  leave  their  current  positions  indicate  that  they  expect  to  remain 
in  the  education  field.  Very  few  plan  to  pursue  careers  outside  of  education  and  the  vast 
majority  plan  to  be  working  in  similar  positions. 

The  plans  of  special  and  general  educators  were  similar,  although  special  educators  were 
less  likely  to  report  being  in  their  current  positions  in  3  years.  However,  similar  percentages  of 
general  and  special  educators  plan  to  be:  ( 1 )  teaching  in  the  MCS,  (2)  employed  in  similar 
positions  in  other  schools  districts,  (3)  employed  in  nonteaching  education  positions,  and  (4) 
employed  in  administration. 

F.  Desire  to  Transfer  to  Another  MCS  School 

About  one-fifth  of  special  and  general  education  respondents  want  to  transfer  to  another 
school  within  the  MCS.  Primary  reasons  special  and  general  educators  gave  for  desiring  a 
transfer  include:  ( 1 )  location  (closer  to  home,  children,  school),  and  (2)  administrators.  Special 
educators  also  frequently  identified  "to  change  assignment  areas".  Although  there  aren't  any 
clear  patterns  across  special  and  general  educators  regarding  the  types  of  schools  they  are 
transferring  from,  both  special  and  general  educators  selected  higher  SES  schools,  primarily 
those  located  in  urban  areas  (versus  inner  city  areas). 
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G.  Problems  Faced  bv  Special  and  General  Educators'  and  Proposed  Solutions 

The  data  that  may  deserve  the  most  attention  in  this  study  is  the  open-ended  data 
gathered  about  teachers'  most  pressing  problems.  In  this  question,  the  MCS  teachers  highlight  in 
their  own  words  what  was  of  most  concern  to  them.  The  problems  of  most  concern  to  special 
educators  include  responsibilities  (e.g.,  caseload  size  and  paperwork),  students,  resources, 
administrators,  and  parents.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  this  was  an  open-ended  item 
special  and  general  educators  identified  the  same  areas  of  concern.  These  two  teacher  groups 
therefore  share  many  of  the  same  problems.  Although  there  was  a  difference  in  the  percentage 
of  teachers  selecting  these  problems,  the  concerns  are  certainly  similar.  The  problems  identified 
were  mirrored  in  their  other  responses.  The  high  percentage  of  special  educators  selecting 
"resources"  as  a  problem  was  evident  in  their  rating  of  resources  on  fixed  response  items. 
Similarly,  the  concern  of  both  groups  of  teachers  on  the  workload  scale  was  evident  in  the  high 
percentage  of  teachers  who  identified  paperwork  and  class  size  as  major  problem  areas. 

It  is  of  note  that  some  of  these  concerns  are  basic.  Having  access  to  the  resources  one 
needs  to  do  one's  job  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  basic  requirement.  Probably  the  most  important 
resource  one  needs  to  do  one's  job  is  time,  a  precious  commodity  that  is  often  be  used  to  fulfill 
bureaucratic  requirements,  such  as  paperwork.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problems  to  tackle  are 
students  and  parents,  because  these  relationships  and  concerns  are  complex  and  not  easily 
solved. 

H.  Special  and  General  Educators'  Perceptions  of  the  MCS  Work  Conditions 

Of  the  twelve  work-related  variables,  special  and  general  educators  reported  the  greatest 
satisfaction  (means  above  3.0)  in  the  areas  of  principal  support,  colleague  support,  input  into 
decisions,  and  students  assigned.  The  lowest  means  across  both  teacher  groups  were  in  the  area 
of  workload  and  parent  support. 

Special  and  general  educators  differed  signmcantly  on  6  of  the  12  work  condition 
composites,  with  special  educators  reporting  lower  satisfaction  in  5  of  the  6  areas.  Special  and 
general  educators  reported  significantly  less  satisfaction  than  general  educators  with  teaching 
load,  colleague  support,  special  education  climate,  resources,  and  learning  opportunities. 
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General  educators  reported  significantly  less  satisfaction  with  supervisor  support.  This  latter 
finding  may  be  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  special  educators  likely  have  greater  contact 
with  central  office  supervisors  than  general  educators. 


L       Special  and  General  Educators'  Attitudes  Toward  and  Affective  Reactions  to  Their 
Work 

Given  that  special  educators  were  less  satisfied  than  general  educators  with  numerous 
aspects  of  their  work,  it  is  not  surprising  that  special  educators  report  d  significantly  less  job 
satisfaction  and  more  stress  than  general  educators.  It  is  also  possible  that  one  of  the  reasons 
special  educators'  reported  less  commitment  than  general  educators  to  the  MCS,  their  teaching 
field,  and  the  teaching  profession  is  that  they  experience  less  satisfaction  in  their  work.  Cross 
and  Bill ingsley  (1994)  found  support  for  this  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and 
commitment. 

There  were  striking  similarities  between  general  and  special  educators  in  their 
perceptions  of  teaching  efficacy,  salary/benefits,  ancillary  rewards,  and  in  the  progress  made  by 
their  students.  Approximately  77%  of  both  special  and  general  educators  reported  that  their 
students  made  satisfactory  progress. 

J.       Special  and  General  Educators'  Career  Intents/Commitments,  and  Their 

Association  With  m  Work  Attitudes  and  Affective  Reactions,  (21  Personal.  (3) 
Work-Related,  and  (4)  Professional  Qualifications  Variables 

It  is  clear  that  work-related  variables  correlate  with  commitment  and  intent  variables 
more  than  personal,  and  professional  qualifications  variables.  However,  the  work  attitudes  and 
affective  reactions  to  work  (e.g.,  job  satisfaction,  stress,  teaching  efficacy)  correlated  more  with 
commitment  and  intent  variables  than  most  of  the  other  work-related  variables.  Fo;  example, 
the  correlation  between  job  satisfaction  and  the  commitment/career  intent  variables  is  relatively 
high  (.32  to  .57).  Further,  the  work-related  and  attitudes  variables  correlated  more  closely  to  the 
commitment  variables  than  to  the  intent  variables.  This  makes  sense  since  the  intent  variables 
are  prooably  influenced  by  a  wider  range  of  factors  than  are  the  commitment  variables.  For 
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example,  if  teacher  A  has  excellent  work  conditions,  we  would  expect  high  commitment  to  the 
MCS;  however,  the  teacher  may  still  not  plan  to  be  in  their  current  position  in  3  years  because  of 
nonteaching  considerations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  differences  between  the  correlations  between  general 
and  special  educators.  For  example,  "resources"  correlates  .33  with  teaching  commitment  for 
special  educators,  but  only  .09  for  general  educators.  This  is  likely  because  resources  appear  to 
be  more  of  a  problem  for  special  educators  than  general  educators  in  the  MCS. 

K,       Research  Question  10:  Correlations  Between  Teaching  Commitment  and  intent  to 
Stay 

It  seems  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  there  would  be  a  positive  relationship  between 
commitment  and  long-term  plans  to  stay  in  teaching.  The  correlations  among  commitment  to 
the  profession/field  and  plans  to  stay  in  teaching  are  positively  correlated  (the  correlations 
ranged  from  .35  to  .54).  However,  commitment  and  plans  to  stay  in  current  position  had 
relatively  modest  correlations,  ranging  from  .22  to  .33. 

The  two  types  of  commitment,  to  the  teaching  profession  and  to  the  teaching  field,  had 
relatively  high  intercorrelations  (.69  special  educators;  .60  for  general  educators). 

V.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

The  findings  of  this  study  of  the  current  general  and  special  education  workforce  in  the 
MCS  have  the  following  implications  for  strategic  planning  in  the  MCS. 

1 .  Every  administrator  in  the  MCS  should  be  concerned  with  enhancing  the  job 
satisfaction  of  teachers.  Increasing  job  satisfaction  should  help  to  create  a 
committed  workforce  and  reduce  attrition.  Further,  previous  research  suggests 
that  teachers  who  are  satisfied  will  reap  personal  benefits  as  well  (e.g.,  increasing 
well-being  and  health). 

2.  Both  special  and  general  educators  report  relatively  low  levels  of  satisfaction  with 
their  workloads,  parent  involvement,  school  climate,  and  special  education 
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climate.  The  following  strategies  are  offered  to  help  improve  teacher  satisfaction 
in  these  areas: 

•  At  least  half  of  the  special  and  general  education  respondents  report  low 
levels  of  satisfaction  with  their  workload,  particularly  bureaucratic  factors 
such  as  paperwork  and  red  tape.  Further,  paperwork  was  cited  most 
frequently  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  problem  faced  by  special  educators. 
Paperwork  likely  interferes  with  more  important  work  needed  to  be  done 
by  teachers.  Given  the  importance  of  teaching  and  the  lack  of  planning 
time  reported  by  the  MCS  teachers,  every  effort  needs  to  be  made  to 
streamline  paperwork  requirements,  reduce  redundant  tasks*  and  in 
general  improve  the  efficiency  of  record-keeping  whenever  possible. 
Special  educators  gave  a  number  of  recommendations  for  reducing 
paperwork  in  the  "Influencing  Factors  Study." 

•  Creating  collaborative  relationships  between  special  and  general 
educators  should  help  general  educators  feel  more  knowledgeable  about 
special  education  and  help  general  educators  work  more  effectively  with 
students  with  disabilities.  A  collaborative  relationship  may  also  help 
special  educators  feel  like  their  colleagues  understand  what  they  do. 

•  It  is  possible  that  getting  parents  involved  (e.g.,  attending  scheduled 
conferences,  helping  with  student  behavior,  and  assist  students  with  their 
schoolwork)  may  help  with  teacher  job  satisfaction  and  retention. 

•  School  climate  would  be  enhanced  if  student  behavior  were  to  improve 
and  students  demonstrated  more  commitment  to  learning.  Teachers 
reported  problems  with  students  one  of  the  most  pressing  problem  they 
faced. 

Given  that  special  educators  report  significantly  lower  job  satisfaction  than 
general  educators  in  a  number  of  areas,  improving  those  aspects  of  the  job  they 
reported  as  problematic  should  help  increase  special  educators1  satisfaction.  The 
following  strategies  should  help: 

•  Special  educators  in  particular  need  additional  instructional  resources  and 
basic  supplies.  The  lack  of  resources  emerges  as  a  concern  for  special 
educators  across  all  of  the  studies  completed  in  the  MCS  and  emerged  as 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  they  face. 

•  Special  educators  reported  low  satisfaction  with  teaching  load  and  cited 
caseload  problems  as  the  second  most  pressing  problem  they  faced. 
Teaching  loads  of  special  educators  need  to  be  carefully  monitored  in  the 
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MCS  and  consider  not  only  the  number  of  students  in  classes,  but  also  the 
age  range  of  students  served,  the  range  of  students'  needs/abilities,  and  the 
number  of  subjects/preparations  the  teachers  are  assigned. 


Special  educators  need  relevant  and  useful  professional  growth 
opportunities.  Almost  half  of  the  special  educators  either  "disagree"  or 
"tended  to  disagree"  with  the  statement  that  "inservice  programs  are 
relevant  and  useful." 


EXHIBIT  6.1 


Comparison  of  1992-93  Comprehend*  Study  Respondents  and  Nonmpondents 
by  Race,  Gender,  Years  of  Experience,  and  Carter  Ladder  Status 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 
(Total=638) 
Respondent  Noorespondent 


Teacher  Characteristics 


(Total=458) 
% 


(Tota!=180) 
% 


Gen  Ed  Teacher* 
(Weighted  Total-5,002) 
Respondent  Noorespondent 
(Weifhted  (Wetted 
Total^ttl)*  TotaI«l,371)« 
%     (SE)         %  (SE) 


Race 

African  American  35.4 

European  American  62.7 

Other  02 

Missing  1-7 

Gender 

Male  7.0 

Female  91.3 

Missing  1-7 

Career  Ladder  Status 

Not  on  ladder  17.2 

Class  I  64.8 

Class  II  7.2 

Class  ffl  9.0 

Missing  1-7 

Total  Teaching  Experience 

4  yean  or  less  210 
(Beginners) 

More  than  4  years  77.3 
(Experienced) 

Missing  1-7 

Grade  Level  Taught 

Elementary  52.2 

Middle  10.7 

Secoodary  14.8 

Mixed"  13.8 

Missing  3.5 


45.0 

45.6 

(2-0) 

61.3 

(4.6) 

55.0 

52.9 

(19) 

38.2 

(4.6) 

0.0 

1.1 

(0-7) 

0.5 

(0.3) 

O.O 

0.4 

(0.4) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

10.6 

18.6 

(2.4) 

22.9 

(4.1) 

89.4 

80.9 

(2.5) 

77.1 

(4.2) 

0.0 

0.4 

(0.4) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

22.2 

26.7 

(23) 

22.1 

(3.6) 

67.2 

58.9 

(3-1) 

61.6 

(5.2) 

6.1 

3.6 

(1.4) 

9.9 

(3.6) 

4.4 

10.3 

(2.1) 

6.5 

(2.8) 

0.0 

0.4 

(0.4) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

17.2 

21.9 

(1.2) 

205 

(2.8) 

82.8 

77.6 

(12) 

193 

(2.8) 

0.0 

0.4 

(0.4) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

55.0 

57.1 

(2.0) 

51.0 

(4.9) 

12.2 

16.5 

(23) 

13.8 

(3.6) 

11.7 

24.7 

(2.2) 

34.1 

(4.6) 

13.3 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

7.8 

1.7 

(0.7) 

1.1 

(1.1) 

*    The  percentages  reported  in  each  column  are  based  oo  these  weighted  totals. 

This  designation  includes  teachers  assigned  to  special  schools  that  cannot  be  simply  classified  as  being  an 
elementary,  middle,  or  high  school 
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EXHIBIT  €2 


Comparison  of  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  Respondents  and  NoorctpcodenU 
Special  Education  Teacbera  by  Teaching  Assignment 


Special  Education  Teacher* 
(Total*638) 
Respondents  Nonropondenti 
(Total=438)  (Total.lW) 
Teaching  Assignment  N        *  N  * 


Blind/Visual  Impairments 

13 

(2.8) 

4 

(2.2) 

DeaiTHearing  impairments 

24 

(5.2) 

15 

(8.3) 

EducaMe  Mental  Retardation 

49 

(10.7) 

25 

(13.9) 

Emodocul  Disturbances 

13 

(2.8) 

9 

(5.0) 

Homebound/Hospitalized 

5 

(1.1) 

i 

(3.9) 

Intellectually  Gifted 

37 

(8.1) 

i 

(3.9) 

Learning  uissouiues 

185 

(40.4) 

69 

(38.3) 

Multiple  Disabilities 

22 

(4.8) 

10 

(5.6) 

Physical  Disabilities 

13 

(2.8) 

2 

(l.D 

Speech  Impainneots 

35 

(7.6) 

15 

(8.3) 

Severe  Behavior/ 

Communication  Disorders  (Autism) 

11 

(2.4) 

9 

(5.0) 

Trainable  Mental  Retardation 

42 

(9.2) 

7 

(3.9) 

Other* 

1 

(0.2) 

1 

(0.6) 

Missing 

8 

(1.7) 

0 

(0.0) 

Total 

458 

(100.0) 

180 

(100.0) 

♦This  designation  includes  parent  liaison  teachers  and  teachers  for  the  deinstitutionalized 
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EXHIBIT  63 


Comparison  of  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  Respondents  and  Nonrespondeott 
by  Age  MCS  Teaching  Experience,  and  NTE's 


Spec  Ed  Teachers  Gen  Ed  Teachers 

(ToUl^38)  (Weighted  Total-5,002) 

Respondents   Noorespondents  Respondeat  Nonrespondents 

Teacher  Characteristic*                (Total=458)*     (Total»lM)*  (Total-3,631)*  (Total-1^71)* 


Mean  Age  42.2  (449)        41.2  (180)  44.2  (3,615)        45.1  (1,371) 
(as  of  1  January  1992) 

Mean  Yean  11.9  (450)       12.2  (180)  13.8  (3,615)  15.0(1,371) 
(of  MCS  Experience) 

Mean  NTE  Common  Score  557.2  (307)      539.9  (115)  (0)  (0) 

Standard  Error  NA  NA 

Mean  NTE  Core  1982  Battery  Scores 

Communication  Skills  653.8  (118)      654.7    (46)  657.4  (979)       648.6  (317) 

Standard  Error  NA  NA  1.4  7.2 

General  Knowledge  648.2  (118)      650.9    (46)  653.9  (979)       644.1  (317) 

Standaid  Error  NA  NA  15  7.1 

Professional  Knowledge  652.1  (118)      654.8    (46)  654.2  (974)       645.7  (317) 

Standaid  Error  NA  NA  15  73 


*      The  number  of  persons  for  whom  specified  information  was  available  is  shown  in  parentheses. 
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EXHIBIT  6.4 


Comparison  of  Responding  1992  93  Comprehensive  Study  Speda!  and  Geceral  Education  Teachers 
Marital  Status,  Spouse  Employment  Status,  and  Number  and  A**  of  Dependents 


Teacher  Spec  Ed  Teachers  Gen  Ed  Teacher* 

Characteristics 


*  *  (SE) 


Marital  Status  * 
Married 

Widowed,  Divorced, 
or  Separated 
Never  Married 
Total 

Spouse  Employed'' 
Not  Applicable 
Yes 
No 
Total 

Number  of  Dependents3 
Not  Applicable 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Total 

Age  of  Youngest  Dependent4 
Not  Applicable 
3  years  or  leas 
4-5  years 
6-10  years 
11-19  years 
20  yean  or  more 
Total 


62.5  66.0  (3.3) 

22.6  18.8  (2.8) 
14.9                      15.2  (2.4) 

100.0  100.0 


37.9  343  (3.3) 

55.9  58.0  (3.4) 

6.1  7.7  (2.0) 

100.0  100.0 


51.1  49.1  (3.6) 

18.3  24  J  (3.2) 

21.9  18.4  (2.8) 

7.7  5.6  (1.6) 

1.0  2.4  (1.1) 

0.0  0.0  (0.0) 

0.0  0.1  (0.1) 

0.0  0.1  (0.1) 

100.0  100.0 


47.0  45.9  (3.5) 
11.4  7.6  (1.8) 

4.9  2.9  (1.2) 

13.1  8.1  (1.8) 
17.1  28.4  (3.2) 

65  7.2  (1.9) 

100.0  100.0 


1  Percentage*  are  based  on  a  total  of  456  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4976 
responding  general  education  teacher*. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  456  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4966 
responding  general  education  teachers. 

3  Percentages  are  baaed  on  a  total  of  454  responding  special  education  teachen  and  a  weighted  total  of  4523 
responding  general  education  teachers. 

4  Percentages  are  baaed  on  a  total  of  415  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4838 
responding  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  6.3 

Comparison  of  Responding  1992-93  Comprehend  Study  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 
by  Part-Tf  mc  Work  States,  Family'*  Pretax  Income  Level,  and  Percentage 
of  Family  Income  Contributed  by  Teachers 

Spec  Ed  Teachers  Gen  Ed  Teachers 

Family  Income  Level  *  *  (SE) 


Teachers  holding  another 
part-time  and  full-time 

job  outside  of  the  MCS1  20.0  14.1  (2.2) 
Teachers  expecting  to 

bold  paying  job  outside  „,  „fl 

the  MCS  this  summer2  28.6  22.8  (2.6) 


Total  Family  Pretax  Income3 
Less  than  $10,000 
$10,000-14.999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000-29.999 
$30,000-34,999 
$35,000-39,999 
$40,000-49.999 
$50,000-59,999 
$60,000-74,999 
$75,000-99,999 
$100,000  or  more 
Total 


0.5  0.1  (0.1) 

0.0  0.4  (0.3) 

0.5  0.9  (0.4) 

5.8  3.9  (0.9) 

8.1  82  (2.0) 

11.1  116  (2.3) 
11.5  10.5  (2.4) 

13.2  116  (2.2) 
16.2  15.7  (2.5) 
14.5  19.1  (2.9) 
12.5  13.5  (2.6) 

6.2  4.5  (1.5) 
100.0  100.0 


Average  percentage  of  family  income 
contributed  by  teacher 

T**™  428  4649 

Mean  66.2  67.9 

Standard  Deviation  (SE)  283  1.9 

1  Percentage*  are  based  oo  a  total  of  456  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4978 
responding  general  education  teachers. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  456  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4957 
responding  general  education  teacbtn. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  437  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4643 
responding  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT 


CompurUon  of  Responding  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  Special  and  General  Education  Teacher* 
by  Yean  of  Teaching  Experience  and  Memphis  Background 


Teacher 
Characteristic* 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 


Gen  Ed  Teachers 

*  (SE) 


Total  Years  Full-time  Teaching  1 
2  years  or  less 
3-4  years 
5-10  years 
11-20  years 
21  or  more  yean 
Total 

Total  Years  Full-time  Special  Education  Teaching  2 
0  years 

I-  2  years 
3-4  years 
5-10  years 

II-  20  years 

21  or  more  years 
Total 

Grew  up  in  the  Memphis  Area  ^ 
Yes 
No 

Total 


4.9 
5.8 
19.4 
47.9 
22.0 
100.0 


0.4 
6.3 
7.4 
22.9 
48  2 
14.8 
100.0 


56.3 
43.7 
100.0 


9.2 
6.5 
13.9 
35.8 
34.7 
100.0 


0.6 
13.3 

8.4 
18.8 
28.4 
30.6 
100.0 


54.7 
45.3 


(1.2) 
(1.2) 
(2.4) 
(3.4) 
(3.4) 


(0.3) 
(1.3) 
(1.5) 
(2.8) 
(3.3) 
(3.3) 


(3.4) 
(3.4) 


1  Percentages  are  bated  on  a  total  of  449  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,804 
responding  general  education  teachers. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  446  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,763 
responding  general  education  teachers. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  455  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,989 
responding  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  4.7 


1992-93  Comprchmiirc  Study  Respondents'  Rmmqs  For  Becoming  Special  or  General  Education  Teachers, 
And  the  Length  of  Tie*  They  Initially  Intended  to  Remain  in  Teaching 


Special  Ed  Teachers      General  Ed  Teachers 

*  %  (SE) 


Why  did  you  become  a  teacher? 1 

I  fell  into  it  by  accident 

I  always  warned  to  or  always 

thought  I'd  be  good  at  it 
I  liked  the  vacations,  work  hours, 

or  job  security 
I  liked  working  with  young 

people 
I  wanted  to  contribute  to 

society/be  of  service  to 

others 

I  was  inspired  or  encouraged  by  my 
former  teachers 

My  relatives  were  teachers 
I  received  financial  incentives 

(scholarships  or  grants)  to  pursue 

special  education 
Love  of  leaching/subject  field 
Prior  teaching/work  experience 
Family  member  encouraged  me 
Called  by  God/special 

calling/gift 
Teaching  acceptable  option  for 

women 
Interest  in  special  children/ 

education 
Previous  experience  with  special 

children 
Other 


9.0  62  (1.7) 

49.6  49.1  (3.5) 

27.1  25.7  (2.8) 

60.5  63.9  (3.3) 

48.9  45.8  (3.5) 

21.0  28.5  (3.2) 

12.4  15.4  (2.5) 

4.8  L9  (0.8) 

0.4  0.8  (0.5) 

0.2  1.0  (0.7) 

0.2  13  (1.1) 

0.9  0.2  (0.2) 

0.9  0.5  (0.5) 

1.5  0.0  (0.0) 

2.2  0.8  (0.8) 

10.0  93  (2.0) 


When  you  first  started  teaching, 
how  long  did  you  Intend  to 
remain  in  teaching?2 

Until  retirement 

For  a  long  time 

For  a  few  years  only 

Until  1  had  children 

I  can't  remember/I'm  not  sure 


52.6  51.8  (3.5) 

21.9  253  (3.1) 

12.1  12.8  (2.4) 

6.9  4.7  (1.3) 

6.5  53  (1.5) 


1  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  458  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,989 
responding  general  education  teachers. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  447  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,828 
responding  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  i.S 


Reasons  That  Responding  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  Special  Education  Teacher* 
Became  Special  Education  Teacher* 


Responses 


Special  Ed  Teachers 
%* 


Why  did  you  becosae  a  special  education  teacher? 
I  had  a  friend  or  family  member 
with  a  disability. 
•  I  had  prior  volunteer  or  wodc  exper- 
iences with  special  needs  students. 
I  always  wanted  to  work  with  students 
who  have  disabilities. 
There  were  more  job  opportunities  in 
special  than  general  education. 
I  wanted  to  work  with  smaller 
numbers  of  students. 
I  thought  there  would  be  better 
opportunities  for  advancement 
I  wanted  a  change  from  general 
education  teaching. 
I  had  a  friend  or  relative  who 
is  a  special  educator. 
I  became  interested  through  a 
special  education  course. 
I  wanted  the  challenge  of  working 
with  special  populations. 
I  received  financial  incentives 
in  college  to  pursue  special 
education  teaching. 
There  was  an  excellent  special 
education  mining  program 
at  my  college. 
Had  calling 

Compassion/concern  for  special 
students 

Fell  into  it  by  accident 
To  contribute/be  of  service  to 
others 

Inspired/encouraged  by  former 
teachers 
Other 


89 
144 
131 

71 
100 
8 

39 
50 
87 
172 

26 


45 

3 

2 
2 


1 

48 


19.4 
31.4 
28.6 
15.5 
21.8 
1.7 
8.5 
10.9 
19.0 
37.6 

5.7 


9.8 
0.7 

0.4 
0.4 

0.7 

0.2 
10.5 


Percentages  may  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  6.9 


Comparison  of  Responding  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  Special  &iOd  General  Education  Teachers 
by  Highest  Degree  Earned  and  Perceived  Adequacy  of  Preparation  for  Cmrrent  Assignment 


Spec  Ed  Teachers      Gen  Ed  Teachers 

*  *  (SE) 


Highest  Degree  Earard1 
B.A.  or  B.S. 
Master's  Degree. 

Ed.S. 

PhD.orEdJD. 
Total 


How  well  prepared  do  you  feel  for 
your  teaching  assignment  this  year?2 

Very  well  prepared. 
Well  prepared 
Adequately  prepared. 
Not  adequately  prepared. 
Total 


38.4 

40.8 

(3.3) 

57.1 

55.1 

(3.4) 

2.9 

2.4 

(1.2) 

1.6 

1.7 

(0.8) 

100.0 

100.0 

50.1 

62.4 

(3.2) 

32.4 

24.7 

(2.9) 

11.7 

10.6 

(2.0) 

5.8 

2.3 

(0.9) 

100.0 

100.0 

Percentages  are  based  oo  a  total  of  445  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of 
4,859  responding  general  education  teachers. 

Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  445  responding  special  education  teacher*  and  a  weighted  total  of 
4,886  responding  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  (JO 

Teaching  Assignment(s)  of  Responding  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  General  Education  Teachers 


General  Ed  Teachers 
(Weighted  Total=4989)» 

Primary  Teaching  Assignment(s)  N        %  (SE) 


Nonresponse  109  2.2  (1.1) 
Teaching: 

Special  Education  0  0.0  (0.0) 

Early  Childhood  Education  118  2.4  (1.2) 

Kindergarten  385  7.7  (1.9) 

Elementary  2161  43.3  (2.9) 

Reading  (e.g..  Chapter  1)  101  2.0  (0.8) 

English/Journalism,  etc.  430  8.6  (1.8) 

Social  Studies/ReligioiVPsychology,  etc.  384  7.7  (1.9) 

Mathematics  441  8.8  (1.8) 

Sciences  330  6.6  (1.7) 

Foreign  Languages  116  2.3  (0.9) 

English  as  a  Second  Language  28  0.6  (0.5) 

Health/Physical  Education  158  32  (1.1) 

Ait/Music/Drama  167  3.4  (1.0) 

Vocational/Business  Education  254  5.1  (1.4) 

Other  326  6.5  (1.7) 


*  Results  are  based  on  weighted  totals  and  percentages  may  total  more  than  100  due  to  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  <.ll 

Categories  of  Students  Taught  by  Responding  1992-93  Comprehenlire  Study  Special  Education  Teachers 


Teachers       Primary        Second         Third  Fourth 
Teaching      Category      Category      Category  Category 
Student  Categories  Taught  %•  %**  «**  ***  *M 


1  #3mino  disabilities 

35.6 

63.9 

30.0 

5.3 

0.9 

8.8 

58.9 

23.2 

12.5 

5.4 

PjTiotiooal  disturbances 

Ullvuvuw  ^<a>>> w  v  ■^'^  »* 

15.2 

15.5 

14.4 

54.6 

15.5 

Educable  mental  retardation 

34.8 

35.6 

50.9 

10.4 

3.2 

TMtM«t\ta  mantel  vMtAfrf#tiftA 

i  rainapie  meniai  rciaiuauuu 

11.0 

50.0 

21.4 

21.4 

7.1 

oCvcre/proiCHiijQ  rocoiai  reuuuauou 

3.3 

53.4 

19.1 

23.8 

4.8 

Deaf/bearing  impairments 

55  6 

19.4 

5.6 

19.4 

Blind/visual  impairments 

4.1 

42.3 

0.0 

15.4 

42.3 

Deaf-Blind 

0.3 

50.0 

0.0 

50.0 

0.0 

Autism 

4.4 

35.7 

28.6 

21.4 

14.3 

Traumatic  brain  injuries 

1.1 

0.0 

28.6 

28.6 

42.9 

Physical  disabilities(ortbopc<iic 

impairments) 

3.5 

50.0 

22.7 

13.6 

13.6 

Multiple  disabilities 

4.4 

60.7 

17.9 

14.3 

7.1 

Health  impairments 

7.7 

4.1 

32.7 

40.8 

22.5 

Developmental  delays 

4.6 

31.0 

24.1 

31.0 

13.8 

Pie-school  disabilities 

0.6 

25.0 

25.w 

25.0 

25.0 

Gifted  and  talented 

5.8 

97.3 

0.0 

0.0 

17 

Other 

6.9 

6.8 

18.2 

54.6 

20.5 

*    Percentages  in  this  column  are  based  on  638  responding  special  education  teacfaers  and  the  percentages  total  moie 
than  100  because  several  teachers  teach  multiple  categories  of  students. 

++  Percentages  in  these  columns  are  based  on  row  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  4.U 


Comparison  of  Responding  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  Special  and  General  Education  Teacher* 
by  Grade  Level  Assignment  and  Number  of  Students  Served 


Grade 
Level 
Taught 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 


Total 
Students 
Served 

N  Mean  SD 


Typical 
Class  Size 

N     Mean  SD 


Gen  Ed  Teachers 


Total 
Students 
Served 

Mean  (SE) 


Typical 
Class  Si  'A 

N*    Mean  (SE) 


Elementary 
Middle 
Secondary 
Mixed** 


235  18.4  10.3 

49  34.9  213 

68  43.1  22.1 

62  51.6  40.1 


230  10.0  4.1 

47  14.8  4.3 

63  12.8  4.0 

59  7.5  4.3 


2713      51.5  (416.7)  2774  22.0  (23.3) 

806  141.6  (113.8)  838  29.2  (17.4) 

1216  127.7  (321.4)  1275  26.5  (23.1) 

NA  NA  NA  NA  NA  NA 


*    Weighted  totals. 

♦*  This  designation  includes  teachers  assigned  to  special  schools  or  multi-grade  schools  that  cannot  be  simply 
classified  as  being  an  elementary,  middle,  or  high  school. 
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EXHIBIT  <.13 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study 
Assessment  of  Teaching  Load  of  Retpooding  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 


Agreement  with  statements 

about  reasonableness 

of  teaching  loads:  Responses 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Agree         Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

%     (SE)     %     (SE)       %       (SE)       %  (SE) 


General  education  teacher*: 


Number  of  students 
in  my  classes 

Age  range  of  students 
I  serve 


4860  42.1  (3.5)    21.1  (2.8)      20.0    (2.8)      16.7  (2.7) 


4779  50^  (3.E)    33.3  (3.4)       9.1    (2.0)       7.4  (1.9) 


Range  of  students' 
needs/abilities 


4718 


21.4  (2.9)    32.5  (3.3)      29.7    (3.2)      16.4  (2.6) 


Subject/number  of 
preparation*  I  have 

Special  education  teachers: 

Number  of  students 
in  my  classes 


4747  39.8  (3.4)    26.9  (3.2)      20.3    (2.9)      13.0  (2.6) 


442  33.0  (NA)    21.9  (NA)     16.7    (NA)     28.3  (NA) 


Age  range  of  students 
I  serve 


440 


39.8  (NA)    27  3  (NA)      16.4    (NA)      16.6  (NA) 


Range  of  student 
disabilities  I  serve 


434  31.6  (NA)    28.6  (NA)      21.2    (NA)      18.7  (NA) 


Range  of  students'  needs/ 
abilities  437 

Severity  of  students 
I  serve  429 


25J2  (NA)    23.1  (NA)      26.3    (NA)      25.4  (NA) 


28.7  (NA)    30.1  (NA)     22.6    (NA)      18.6  (NA) 


Subjects/number  of 
preparations  I  have 


438  23.7  (NA)    29.5  (NA)      20.5    (NA)      26.3  (NA) 


Note:  Results  for  general  education  teachers  are  baaed  on  weighted  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  (.14 

1992*93  Comprehensive  Study 
Comparison  of  General  and  Special  Education  Teacher*'  Perceptions  Abont  Their  Teaching  Loads 

All  Teachers         Spec  Ed  Teachers        Gen  Ed  Teachers 


M 

(SE) 

M» 

SD 

(SE) 

Ntimher  of  students  in  HI  v  classes  ^ 

2.9 

(0.1) 

2.6** 

1.2 

2.9** 

(0.1) 

Age  range  of  students  I  serve2 

3.2 

(0.1) 

2.9** 

12 

33** 

(0.1) 

Range  of  student  disabilities  I  serve-' 

NA 

NA 

2.7 

1.1 

NA 

NA 

Range  of  students'  needs/abilities4 

2.6 

(0.1) 

2-5** 

1.2 

2.6** 

(0.1) 

Severity  of  students  I  serve' 

NA 

NA 

2.7 

1.1 

NA 

NA 

Subjects/amount  of  preparation  I  have6 

2.9 

(0.1) 

2.5*  ♦ 

1.2 

2.9** 

(0.1) 

Overall  Satisfaction7 

2.9 

(0.1) 

2.6* 

0.9 

2.9* 

(0.1) 

NOTE:  Where  appropriate ,  Standard  Enow  axe  shown  in  parentheses 

1  Percentages  aie  based  on  a  total  of  443  responding  special  education  teachers,  a  weighted  total  of  4,860 
responding  general  education  teachers,  and  a  weighted  total  of  5302  for  all  teachers. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  442  responding  special  education  teachers,  a  weighted  total  of  4,779 
responding  general  education  teachers,  and  a  weighted  total  of  5,219  for  aD  teachers. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  435  responding  special  education  teachers. 

4  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  438  responding  special  education  teachers,  a  weighted  total  of  4,718 
responding  general  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  5, 155  for  all  teachers. 

5  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  430  responding  special  education  teachers. 

6  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of 440  responding  special  education  teachers,  a  weighted  total  of  4,747 
responding  general  education  teachers,  and  a  weighted  total  of  5,185  for  all  teachers. 

7  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of 444  responding  special  education  teachers,  a  weighted  total  of  4,860 
respotxiing  general  education  teachers,  and  a  weighted  total  of  5304  for  all  teachers. 

*      Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<0001. 

**    Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01. 
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EXHIBIT  6.15 


Number  of  Different  Schools  In  Whkfa  Responding  1992-93  Comprehend™  Study 
Spedml  and  General  Education  Teachers  Taught 


Spec  Ed  Teachers     Gan  Ed  Teacherg 
Number  of  Different  Schools*  *  *  (SE) 


VJfX 

80.6 

96.7 

(1.1) 

Two 

in  a 

lv.O 

Three 

2.8 

0.3 

(0.3) 

Four 

2.8 

0.4 

(0.4) 

Five 

1.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Six 

0.0 

0.4 

(C.4) 

Seven 

0.5 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Eight 

0.0 

0.1 

(0.1) 

Nine 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Ten 

0.5 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Eleven 

0.5 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Twelve 

0.0 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Thirteen 

0.0 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Fourteen 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of 434  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,830 
responding  general  education  teacheis. 
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EXHIBIT  6.16 


Service  Delivery  Model  Used  by  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  Spedti  Education  Teacher* 
by  Whether  Teachers  Teach  in  More  Than  One  School 


Service  Delivery  Model* 


Type  of  Modd  Used 
% 


Teach  In  More  Than  One  School? 
Ves  No  NR 

*  *  * 


Resource 

49.3 

35.3 

62.8 

1.8 

Combined  resource/self-contained 

4.4 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Self-contained 

44.9 

2.9 

92.2 

4.9 

Home-based  instruction 

0.2 

25.0 

0.0 

75.0 

Other  (e.g..  hospital 
or  residential  center) 

1.2 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Total 

100.0 

18.6 

77.6 

3.8 

•      Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  45 1  responding  special  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  6.17 


Comparison  of  Responding  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 
by  Range  of  Class  Sizes  and  Hours  Worked  Beyond  Normal  Work  Week 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 
N      Mean  SD 


Gen  Ed  Teachers 
N*         Mean  (SE) 


Range  of  students  taught  during  any  period: 

Smallest  number 

Largest  number 

Hours  spent  beyond  normal  work  week  on: 

Activities  involving  student 
interaction  (field  trips, 
tutoring,  coaching,  etc.) 

Other  activities  (preparation, 
meetings,  grading  papers, 
parent  conferences,  etc.) 

Total 


418 
419 


7.5 
13.0 


4.7 


337         2.6  5.1 

425  8.0  6.1 
422        10.1  7.9 


4,839  19.7  (0.5) 
4,732      27.2  (0.5) 


4,195       4.8  (0.5) 

4,738  9.3  (0.4) 
4731      13.6  (0.7) 


♦Weighted  totals 
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EXHIBIT  CIS 

1992-93  Comprehensive  Studj: 
Percentage  of  African- American  Student*  in  Retpooding  Teacben'  ClaiM 


African- Ajnerkan  Students 

S pedal  Ed  Teachers 

General  Ed  Teach*  r» 
%  (SE) 

1.6 

0.3 

(0.2) 

O-lV 

2.1 

2.0 

(0.9) 

11-20 

1.9 

1.3 

(0.8) 

21-30 

2.8 

1  Q 

j.y 

31-40 

1.9 

2.7 

(1.2) 

41-50 

4.9 

6.0 

(1.8) 

51-60 

13 

5.3 

(1.4) 

61-70 

6.1 

3.4 

(1.4) 

71-80 

8.9 

2.9 

(11) 

81-90 

8.7 

4.5 

(1.3) 

91-95 

4.0 

4.0 

(1.4) 

96-100 

49.8 

63.7 

(3.3) 

Total 

1000 

100.0 

Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  426  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,768 
responding  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  6.19 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Availability  of  Teacher  Aides 
for  Responding  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 


Special  Ed  Teachers 
% 


General  Ed  Teachers 

%  (SE) 


Are  teacher  aides  available? 

Yes,  full  time 
Yes,  part  time 
No 


13.1 
27.0 
599 


1.5 
47.1 
51.4 


(M) 
(2.9) 
(2.9) 


If  available,  for  how  many  hours  weekly? 

Full-time  hours 

Number  of  teachers 
Mean  number  of  hours 
SD  (SE) 

Part-time  hours 

Number  of  teachers 
Mean  number  of  hours 
SD(SE) 


58 

36.8 
5.7 

120 
13.5 
9.8 


75 
35.0 
0.0 

2232 
6.9 
18.1 


NA 

(0.0) 
(0.0) 

NA 
(0.4) 
(1.7) 


Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of 444  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,892 
responding  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  fJO 

1992-93  Comprehensive  Stud/:  Nomber  of  FuU-Tlme  Special  Educator*  in 
Regular  Schools  In  Whkh  Ret  ponding  Special  Education Teachers  Taught 


Teachers  Teaching  in  a  Single  Regular  School* 


Number  of  Full-Tin*  Special  Educators 


None 

22 

8.0 

One 

47 

17.0 

Two 

42 

15.2 

Three 

44 

15.9 

Four 

46 

16.7 

Five 

25 

9.1 

Six 

15 

5.4 

Seven 

13 

4.7 

Eight 

3 

1.1 

Nine 

0 

0.0 

Ten 

5- 

1.8 

Eleven  or  More 

14 

5.1 

Total 

276 

100.0 
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EXHIBIT  6.21 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Stady:  Achievement  Levels  of  Student!  Taught 
By  Responding  General  Education  Teacher* 


Student*  Taught 


Response* 


General  Ed  Teacher* 
%  (SE) 


Mainly  high- achieving  students 
Mainly  average-achieving  students 
Mainly  low-achieving  students 
Wide  range  of  achievement  levels 
Totals 


312 
1023 
1927 
1603 
4867 


6.4 
21.0 
39.6 
33.0 
100.0 


(1.7) 
(2.9) 
(3.4) 
(3.4) 


NOTE:  Results  are  based  on  weighted  total*. 
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EXHIBIT  422 

1992*93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  General  Education  Teachers'  Ptreepdoas 
About  the  School  Climate  in  Which  The  j  Teach 


Statements 
of  views 


I  am  proud  of 
the  reputation 
of  thia  school 

Student  behavior 
ia  a  problem 
in  thia  school 

01  have  influence 
over  school- 
related  policies 

This  school  has  a 
positive  learning 
environment 

Students  are 
committed  to 
learning  at 
thia  school 

The  morale  of  the 
school  staff 
ia  low 

Thia  ia  a  safe  school 
for  staff 
and  students 

•The  school  facility 
is  comfortable 
and  attractive 

Overall  score 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

Responses         *     (SE)     %     (SE)      *       (SE)       %       (SE)     Mean  (SE) 


4847  37.3(3.4)  39.2(3.6)  16.7(2.6)  6.8(1.8)  3.1  (0.1) 

4821  26.8(2.9)  36.1(3.4)  26.6(3.1)  11.7(2.3)  2.8  (0.1) 

4821  13.0  (2.6)  29.1  (3.2)  39.3  (3.4)  18.6  (2.7)  2.4*  (0.1) 

4860  40.6(3.4)  36.0(3.3)  18.4(2.6)  6.1(1.6)  3.1  (0.1) 

4837  12.9(2.4)  41.4(3.6)  33.0(3.3)  12.8(2.0)  2.6  (0.1) 

4838  14.8(2.4)  26.1(3.0)  37.6(3.4)  22.7(3.0)  2.3  (0.1) 

4828  27.7(3.2)  47.4(3.6)  16.7(2.6)  9.2(2.1)  2.9  (0.1) 

4866  31.1(3.3)     39.7(3.4)  17.4(2.6)  11.9(2.3)  2.9  (0.1) 

4866  2.7  (0.0) 


NOTE:   Results  are  based  on  weighted  totals. 

O  These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 

*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.23. 
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EXHIBIT  £-23 

1992*93  Coraprthmrfrt  Study:  Responding  Special  Education  Teachers'  Perceptions 
About  the  School  Climate  in  Which  They  Teach 

Statements 
of  views 

Responses 

Agree 

Tend  to 
Agree 

at 

TV 

Tend  to 

Disagree 
% 

Disagree 
% 

Mean 

SD  1 

I  am  proud  of 
the  reputation 
of  this  school 

433 

46.2 

29.8 

16.2 

7.9. 

w.X 

1 0  I 

X*V  t^M 

Student  behavior 
is  a  problem 
in  this  school 

438 

26.8 

31.1 

25.6 

17.6 

27 

10  1 

OI  have  influence 
over  school- 
related  policies 

437 

10.3 

27.7 

32.7 

29.3 

9  9* 

This  school  has  a 
positive  learning 
environment 

436 

32.8 

47.0 

14.4 

5.7 

3.1 

0.8 

Students  are 
committed  to 
learning  at 
this  school 

430 

14.9 

41.2 

30.7 

13.3 

2  6 

The  morale  of  the 
school  staff 
ia  low 

436 

15.1 

26.6 

34.2 

24.1 

2  3 

4b. M 

1  0  I 

This  is  a  safe 
school  for  staff 
and  students 

437 

32.0 

in  7 

17  4 

ft  ft 

©The  school  facility 
is  comfortable 
and  attractive 

439 

32.3 

36.7 

19.6 

11.4 

2.9 

1.0 

Overall  score 

444 

2  7 

4b.  f 

07  I 

•  as 

•    These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 

*    Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.22. 
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EXHIBIT  624 

1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  General  Education  Teachers'  Perceptions 
About  the  Level  of  Principals1  Support 


Mj  Principal: 


Responses 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Agree        Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

%     (SE)     %     (SE)       %       (SE)       *       (SE)    Mean  (SE) 


Has  my  respect 

and  trust  4742 
Interacts  with 

me  frequently  4820 
Attends  to  my 

feelings  and 

needs  4820 
Recognizee  and 

appreciates  the 

work  I  do 
Provides  current 

information  about 

teaching/ 

learning  4820 
Provides  helpful 
feedback  about 

my  teaching  48 12 

Informs  me  about 
school/district 

policies  4775 
Supports  my 

actions  and  ideas  4764 
Explains  reasons 

behind  programs 

and  practices  4775 
Allows  me  input  into 
decisions  that 

affect  me  4820 
Helps  me  solve 

problems  4696 
Supports  me  in  my 

interactions 

with  parents  4785 
Understands  my  program 

and  what  I  do  4796 
Provides  leadership 

about  what  we 

are  trying 

to  achieve  4812 
Overall  score  4820 


57.0  (3.4)  26.1  (3.0)  12.3  (2.3)  4.6  (1.6)  3.4  (0.1) 
44.2  (3.5)    31.0  (3.2)      19.1    (2.8)       5.7    (1.6)     3.4  (0.1) 

39.8  (3.4)    32.9  (3.2)      19.8    (2.8        7.6    (1.8)     3.1  (0.1) 


4764  47.0  (3.6)    32.0  (3.2)      12.9    (2.4)       8.1    (1.9)     3.2  (0.1) 


41.9  (3.4)  36.1  (3.4)  12.8  (2.3)  9.2  (2.0)  3.1*  (0.1) 

41.0  (3.4)  31.    (3.2)  18.1  (2.6)  9.2  (2.1)  3.0  (0.1) 

63.7  (3.5)  34.6  (3.4)  8.4  (1.8)  3.5  (13)  3.4*  (0.1) 

46.8  (3.5)  33.9  (3.3)  13.2  (2.4)  6.1  (1.6)  3.2  (0.1) 

44.4  (3.5)  36.1  (3.4)  11.5  {22)  8.0  (1.9)  3.2*  (0.1) 

37.6  (3.4)  33.4  (3.3)  16.9  (2.6)  13.1  (2.4)  3.0  (0.1) 

43.5  (3.5)  30.1  (3.2)  16.7  (2.6)  9.8  {22)  3.1  (0.1) 

57.1  (3.5)  29.7  (3.2)  8.6  (1.9)  4.7  (1.6)  3.4  (0.1) 

48.4  (3.5)  32.2  (3.3)  11.5  {22)       8.0  (1.9)     3.2*  (0.1) 

52.9  (3.5)  29.0  (3.1)  11.8    (2.3)       6.2  (1.8)     3.3*  (0.1) 

3.2  (0.1) 


ERLC 


•  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  jx.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.26. 
•*  Result*  are  based  on  weighted  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  €25 


1992-93  ComprebcniWe  Study:  Responding  General  Education  Te*d>«V  Perception! 
About  the  Ltrei  of  Central  Office  Superriiori'  Support 


Mj  Central 
Office  Supervisor: 

Weighted 
Responses 

Agree 

%  (SE) 

Tend  to 
Agree 

%  (SE) 

Tend  to 
Disagree 

%  (SE) 

Disagree 

%  (SE) 

Mean 

(SE) 

Has  my  rasped 

(2.3) 

3.4 

(0.1) 

and  trust 

2650 

58.4  (4.7) 

27.7  (4.1) 

9.4 

(2.8) 

4.6 

Interacts  with 

me  frequently 

2638 

27.9  (4.3) 

26.4  (4.0) 

18.9 

(3.6) 

26.9 

(4.4) 

2.6 

(01)  I 

Attends  to  my 

feelings  and 

(3.6) 

needs 

2613 

27.4  (4.3) 

40.0  (4.4) 

17.1 

(3.7) 

16.6 

2.8 

(0.1)  1 

Recognizee  and 

appreciates 

(3.3) 

3.1 

(0.1)  1 

the  work  I  do 

2570 

42.6  (4.7) 

36.6  (4.4) 

9.5 

(3.0) 

12.5 

Provides  current 

information  about 

teaching/ 

(32) 

3.1 

(01)  1 

learning 

2540 

40.8  (4.7) 

37.3  (4.6) 

11.6 

(2.9) 

10.4 

Provides  helpful 

feedback  about  my 

(3.9) 

(01)  1 

teaching 

2520 

38.1  (4.6) 

34.6  (4.6) 

10.4 

(2.7) 

16.9 

2.9 

Informs  me  about 

school/district 

policies 

2617 

36.7  (4.7) 

34.4  (4.6) 

14.3 

(3.3) 

14.7 

(3.60) 

2.9 

(01)  | 

Supports  my  actions 

(3.7) 

3.0 

(0.1) 

and  ideas 

2454 

39.6  (4.7) 

38.6  (4.6) 

7.4 

(2.6) 

14.4 

Explains  reasons 

behind  programs 

(3.3) 

3.0 

(0.1)  ■ 

and  practices 

2512 

39.8  (4.7) 

34.6  (4.6) 

132 

(3.3) 

12.5 

Allows  me  input  into 

decisions  that 

affect  me 

2617 

34.5  (4.5) 

33.0  (4.6) 

12.7 

(3.1) 

18.1 

(4.0) 

2.8 

(0.1)  1 

Ua|  w^m  ma  M 

OOipV  LUC  IOITO 

(0.1)  - 

problems 

2504 

32.7  (4.4) 

34.0  (4.5) 

162 

(3.4) 

19.8 

(4.0) 

2.8 

Support*  me  in  my 

interactions 

with  parents 

2366 

31.5  (4.6) 

34.8  (4.7) 

12.4 

(3.1) 

21.3 

(42) 

2.8* 

(0.1) 

Understands  my  program 

3.1* 

(0.1)  1 

and  what  I  do 

2512 

44.2  (4.7) 

36.0  (4.7) 

7.4 

(2.4) 

12.6 

(3.4) 

Provides  leadership 

about  what  we 

are  trying 

(0.1)  1 

to  achieve 

2512 

43.5  (4.8) 

34.6  (4.6) 

12.2 

(3.3) 

9.7 

(2.9) 

3.1 

Overall  score 

2658 

3.0** 

(0.1)  1 

*      Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.27. 


Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.06;  also  see  Exhibit  6.27. 
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EXHIBIT  626 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  Education  Teachers'  Perceptions 
About  the  Level  of  Principals'  Support 


Tend  to 

Tend  to 

Responses 

Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

My  Principal: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Meea 

SD 

Has  my  respect 

ana  trust 

66.7 

28.3 

10.0 

6.1 

3.3 

0.9 

Interacts  with 

me  frequently 

44o 

44.3 

33.0 

17.6 

5.2 

3.2 

0.9 

Attends  to  my 

feelings  ana 

needs 

AA1 

33.4 

39.6 

15.8 

11.3 

3.0 

1.0 

Recognizes  and 

appreciate  the 

work,  l  do 

AAO 

42.1 

37.8 

12.0 

8.1 

3.1 

0.9 

Provides  current 

information  about 

teaching/ 

learning 

442 

32.6 

36.0 

19.7 

11.8 

2.9* 

1.0 

Pro  viae*  helpful 

feedback  about  my 

teaching 

AA(\ 

30.9 

39.1 

17.7 

12.3 

2.9 

1.0 

iniorniB  inv  «tuuui* 

school/district 

policies 

*kOK> 

43.3 

37.2 

13.1 

6.4 

3.2* 

0.9 

Supports  my  actions 

and  ideas 

440 

43.0 

38.6 

11.4 

7.0 

3.2 

0.9 

Explains  reasons 

behind  programs 

and  practices 

442 

34.8 

39.1 

17.2 

8.8 

3.0* 

0.9 

Allows  me  input  into 

decisions  that 

affect  me 

439 

38.0 

33.0 

18.9 

10.0 

3.0 

1.0 

Helps  me  solve 

1.0 

problems 

442 

37.3 

36.9 

16.5 

9.3 

3.0 

Supports  me  in  my 

interactions  with 

parents 

440 

61.4 

38.9 

5.9 

3.9 

3.4 

0.8 

Understands  my  program 

and  what  I  do 

446 

37.8 

36.7 

16.9 

9.7 

3.0* 

1.0 

Provides  leadership 

about  what  we 

are  trying 

to  achieve 

443 

38.1 

36.4 

16.5 

9.9 

3.0* 

1.0 

Overall  score 

445 

3.1 

0.8 

Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educator*,  p<.01;  alto  see  Exhibit  624. 
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EXHIBIT  6*27 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  Education  Teacher* 9  Perceptions 
About  the  Level  of  Central  Office  Supervisors*  Support 


Tend  to        Tend  to 

M y  Central  Office  Responses       Agree  Agree         Disagree  Disagree 

Supervisor:  %  %  %  %        Mean  SD 

Has  my  respect 

and  trust  373  61.1  26.0  8.6  4.3        3.4  0.8 

Interacts  with 

me  frequently  376  29.0  34.0  20.6  16.6        2.8  1.0 

Attends  to  my 
feelings  and 

needs  377  36.1  37.1  16.6  11.1        3.0  1.0 

Recognizee  and 
appreciates  the 

work  I  do  376  48.6  35.7  8.5  7.2        3.3  0.9 

F*rovides  current 
information  about 
teaching/ 

learning  377  39.0  33.2  16.4  12.6       3.0  1.0 

Provides  helpful 
feedback  about  my 

teaching  376  37.6  36.0  12.8  13.6        3.0  1.0 

Informs  me  about 
school/district 

policies  374  43.6  37.2  11.8  7.6        3.2  0.9 

Supports  my  actions 

and  ideas  373  41.8  39.7  10.7  7.8        3.2  0.9 

Explains  reasons 
behind  programs 

and  practices  376  42.7  34.4  12.8  10.1       3.1  1.0 

Allows  me  input  into 
decisions  that 

affect  me  373  33.6  36.2  18.2  12.1       2.9  1.0 

Helps  me  solve 

problems  377  37.9  33.4  19.4  9.3        3.0  1-0 

Supports  me  in  my 
interactions  with 

parents  370  46.2  36.8  10.0  7.0       3.2*  0.9 

Understands  my  program 

and  what  I  do  377  66.3  26 2  6.0  4.6        3.6  0.8 

Provides  leadership 

about  what  we 

are  trying 

to  achieve  376  48.8  29.3  14.4  7.6       3.2*  0.9 

Overall  score  378  3.1*  0.8 


*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.26. 
*♦  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.06;  also  see  Exhibit  6*26. 
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EXHIBIT  418 

1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  General  Education  Teachers'  Perceptions 

A  boat  Their  Colleagues'  Support 


My  Colleagues 


Responses* 


Tend  to 
Agree  Agree 

*     (SE)     *  (SE) 


Tend  to 
Disagree 

*  (SE) 


Disagree 

%       (SE)    Mean  (SE) 


Moat  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  school 
understand  what 
I  do 

I  often  exchange 

professional 

ideas  with  other 

teachers  in 

this  school 
I  feel  included  in 

what  goes  on 

at  this  school 
I  have  close 

colleagues  with 

whom  I  can 

confide  in 

this  schoc! 
•I  have  inter- 
personal problems 

with  some  of 

my  colleagues 
Most  teachers  in  my 

school  treat  me 

with  respect 
Most  of  my  colleagues 

have  high  expectations 

for  themselves 
I  have  a  number  of 

colleagues  who  are 

not  competent 
I  have  opportunities 

to  observe  other 

classrooms  and 

teachers 

Overall  score 


4929  48.2  (3.5)  40.6  (3.5)  8.8  (2.0)  2.4  (1.0)  3.4"  (0.1) 

4926  51.4  (3.5)  37.6  (3.4)  9.1  (1.9)  1.9  (0.8)  3.4**  (0.1) 

4918  44.2  (3.5)  40.5  (3.3)       9.5  (2.0)  5.9  (1.7)  3.2**  (0.1) 

4949  59.3  (3.4)  27.3  (3.1)       8.4  (1.9)  5.0  (1.6)  3.4  (0.1) 

4876  5.0  (1.6)  15.4  (2.6)  32.8  (3.2)  46.9  (3.6)  1.8  (0.1) 

4908  73.6  (3.0)  25.7  (3.0)       0.6  (0.6)  0.1  (0.1)  3.7**  (0.0) 

4891  39.9  (3.4)  45.6  (3.5)  12.8  (2.3)  1.7  (0.9)  3.2  (0.1) 

4806  10.3  (2.1)  21.3  (2.8)  37.7  (3.4)  30.7  (3.3)  2.1  (0.1) 

.4891  17.0  (2.6)  33.9  (3.3)  21.1  (2.8)  27.9  (3.2)  2.4  (0.1) 

4956  3.2  (0.0) 


*  Results  are  based  on  weighted  totals. 

♦*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.29. 

•  These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 
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EXHIBIT  629 


1992-93  Comprehet.    i  Study:  Responding  Special  Education  Teacher*'  Perception* 

About  Their  Colleagues'  Support 


Agree 

My  Colleagues        Responses  % 


Tend  to         Tend  to 
Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

%  *  *  Mean  SD 


Moat  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  school  understand 
what  I  do  449 


23.2 


39.0 


29.0 


8.9        2.8*  0.9 


I  often  exchange  professional 

ideas  with  other  teachers  in 
this  school  462 


36.7 


46.6 


14.2 


3.6         3.2*  0.8 


I  feel  included  in  what  goes 

on  at  this  school  448 


34.8 


36.7 


22.3 


7.1         3.0*  0.9 


I  have  close  colleagues 

with  whom  I  can  confide 
in  this  school  460 


63.1 


31.6 


•I  have  interpersonal 
problems  with  some 

of  my  colleagues  448  7.6  16.7 

Most  teachers  in  my 
school  treat  me 

with  respect  449        57.6  38.8 

Most  of  my  colleagues 
have  high  expectations 

for  themselves  446        36.1  49.9 


11.1 


33.9 


2.2 


13.6 


4.2  3.3  0.8 


41.7  1.9  0.9 


1.6        3.6*  0.6 


1.6  3.2  0.7 


I  have  a  number  of 
colleagues  who  are 
not  competent 

I  have  opportunities 
to  observe  other 
classrooms  and 
teachers 


443 


449 


8.8 


19.4 


23.6 


28.5 


42.7 


20.3 


26.1  2.2  0.9 


31.8  2.6  1.1 


Overall  score 


453 


3.0  0.5 


*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  jx.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.28. 
C     These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 


EXHIBIT  6*30 


1992*93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Genera!  Education  Teachers*  Perception! 
About  the  Special  Education  Climate  In  Their  School! 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Agree        Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

Responses*        %     (SE)     %     (SE)       %       (SE)       %       (SE)     Mean  (SE) 


•I  have  frequent 
interactions  with 

special  educators  4869  29.7  (3.3)  32.4  (3.3)  22.5  (2.9)  16.4  (2.5)  2.8*  \0.1) 
I  understand  special 

education  programs  4853           31.4  (3.3)  45.3  (3.5)      16.6    (2.5)  7.7    (1.7)  3.0*  (0.1) 

I  work  effectively 
with  special 

education  students  4867  29.7  (3.3)    42.1  (3.6)      21.3    (2.8)       6.9    (1.6)      3.0''  (0.1) 

The  staff  at  this 
school  have  positive 
attitudes  toward 
special  education 

staff  and  students  4839  31.9  (3.3)    46.3  (3.5)      18.3    (2.7)        3.5    (1.2)      3.1*  (0.1) 

I  am  reluctant  to 
include  special 
education  students 

in  my  classes  4824  6.0  (1.4)    18.6  (2.6)      32.4    (3.3)      44.0    (3.6)      1.8*  (0.1) 

I  have  the  knowledge 
to  work  effectively 
with  students  with 

disabilities  4832  21.7  (3.0)    36.4  (3.3)      28.6    (3.1)      13.4    (2.2)     2.7*  (0.1) 

Overall  score  4881  2.9**  (0.0) 

NOTE:  Results  are  based  on  weighted  totals. 

*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  sea  Exhibit  6.31. 
+*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.0001;  also  see  Exhibit  6.31. 

•  These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 


31)7 
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EXHIBIT  6*31 


1992*93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Specltl  Education  Teacher**  Perception! 
About  the  Special  Education  Climate  in  Their  School** 


Tend  to        Tend  to 
Responses  Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

%  %  %  %        Mean  SD 


01  have  frequent 
interactions  with 
general  educators  309 

Moat  general  educa- 
tion teachers  in 
my  school 
understand  special 
education  programs  310 

General  educators  in 
my  school  work 
effectively  with 
special  education 
students  307 

The  staff  at  this 
school  have  positive 
attitudes  toward 
special  education 
staff  and  students  308 

General  education 
teachers  are  reluctant 
to  include  special 
education  students 
in  their  classes  308 

General  educators  have 
the  knowledge  to  work 
effectively  with 
students  with 

disabilities  308 


Overall  score 


41.4 


13.2 


440 


13.4 


17.2 


16.9 


39.2 


30.3 


41.7 


36.0 


37.7 


14.9 


43.6 


31.6 


36.1 


33.4 


4.6      3.2**  0.8 


12.9     2.4**  0.9 


13.4     2.6**  0.9 


11.7      2.6**  0.9 


12.0     2.6**  0.9 


2.9  27.6  46.6  24.0'    2.1**  0.8 

2.6***  0.6 


*  Does  not  include  teachers  of  gifted  and  talented  students  or  teachers  in  special  schools. 

**  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.30. 

***  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.0001;  also  see  Exhibit  6.30.. 

•  These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 


ERLC 
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EXHIBIT  432 


1992*93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  General  Education  Teacher*  * 
Perceptiom  Aboet  Students 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Agree         Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

Responses*       %     (SE)     %     (SE)       %       (SE)       %      (SE)     Mean  (SE) 


My  students  coma  to  class 

ready  to  work  4847  16.8  (2.7)  39.5  (3.5)  27.8  (3.1)  18.0  (2.4)  2.6  (0.1) 
I  have  good  relationships 

with  my  students  4911  65.0  (3.2)  32.2  (3.2)  2.8  (1.0)  0.0  (0.0)  3.6  (0.0) 
My  students  attend  school 

on  a  regular  basis  4956          42.3  (3.3)    41.4  (3.4)  12.7  (2.1)       3.6  (1.1)  3.2  (0.1) 

My  students  respect  me  4918  59.3  (3.3)  36.8  (32)  3.4  (1.1)  1.6  (0.7)  3,6  (0.0) 
My  students  are  motivated 

and  cooperative  4923          24.3  (3.1)    50.7  (3.6)  19.8  (2.6)       5.2  (1.2)  2.9  (0.1) 

©My  students  are  appropriate- 
ly placed  in  my 

classes  4937           19.3  (2.7)    44.4  (3.6)  23.0  (2.9)      13.4  (2.3)  2.7  (0.1) 

Overall  satisfaction 
with  students 

assigned  4966  3.1  (0.0) 


^Results  are  based  on  weighted  totals. 

O     These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 


O  6.89  3  0  (J 

ERiC 


EXHIBIT  4  J3 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Spcdfil  Education  Teachers' 
Perception!  About  Student* 


Tend  to        Tend  to 
Response*      Agree        Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

%  %  *  %        Mean  SD 


My  students  come 
to  class 

ready  to  work  434          16.1  44.7 

I  have  good  relationships 

with  my  students  447          66.3  33.3 

My  students  attend  school 

on  a  regular  basis  442          47.7  38.9 

My  students  respect  me  442          63.1  33.5 

My  students  are  motivated 

and  cooperative  438          29.7  47.0 

©My  students  are  appropriately 

placed  in  my  classes  439          28.9  41.9 

I  am  free  to  move  my 
students  into  general 
education  classes  when 

they  are  ready  414          36.0  39.4 


Overall  satisfaction 
with  students 
assigned 


22.6  16.6        2.6  0.9 


0.9 

10.0 
3.2 

17.1 

20.6 


14.0 


0.4  3.6  0.5 

3.4  3.3  0.8 

0.2  3.6  0.6 

6.2  3.0  0.8 

8.7  2.9  0.9 


447 


10.6        3.0  1.0 


3.2  0.6 


O   These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 


ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  (34 


1992-93  Comprebemive  Study:  Responding  Special  and  General  Education  Ttacbtrs'  Perceptions 

About  Their  Experiences  With  Parents 

Tend  to  Tend  to  (SE) 

Agree  Agree  Disagree        Disagree  or 

Respc^ses      *     (SE)     %     (SE)       %      (SE)       %       (SE)    Mean  SD 

General  Education  Teacher** 
Parents  usually  attend 

scheduled  conferences  4913        24.4   (3.1)   36.2   (3.4)     23.8     (2.8)     15.6     (2.4)      2.7  (0.1) 

Many  of  my  students' 
parents  regularly 
spend  time  with 
students  on  instruc- 
tion at  home  4886         7.1    (1.9)   24J2   (3.1)     41.8     (3.4)     26.9     (2.9)      2.1  (0.1) 

Most  of  my  students' 
parents  respect 
and  support  the 

things  I  do  4913  32.0  (3.3)  65J2  (3.4)  10.6  (2.1)  2.4  (0.9)  3.2  (0.1) 
I  have  good  relations  with 

my  students'  parents  4890        39.3   (3.4)   53.9   (3.5)      6.1      (1.6)      0.7      (0.5)      3.3  (0.0) 

Overall  score  4913  2.8  (0.0) 

Special  Education  Teachers 
Parents  usually  attend 

scheduled  conferences  443         17.6  (NA)  38.6  (NA)     25.7     (NA)     18.1     (NA)     2.6  1.0 

Many  of  my  students' 
parents  regularly 
spend  time  with 
students  on  instruc- 
tion at  home  442         6.3    (NA)   17  2  (NA)     452     (NA)     31 2     (NA)     2.0  0.9 

Most  of  my  students' 
parents  respect 
and  support  the 

things  I  do  441  33.1  (NA)  66.7  (NA)  8.2  (NA)  2.0  (NA)  3.2  0.7 
I  have  good  relations  with 

my  students' parents  442         44.6  (NA)  50.9  (NA)     4.1     (NA)     0.6     (NA)     3.4  0.6 

Overall  score  446  2.8  0.6 

Results  for  general  education  teachers  arc  based  on  weighted  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  635 

1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Rwpooding  General  Education  Teschtrs'  Perception* 

About  Their  Teaching  Reftoarces 

I 

Weighted 
Responses 

Tend  to 
Aff  cc  Agree 

*     (SE)     *  (SE) 

Tend  to 
Disagree 

%  (SE) 

Disagree 

%  (SE) 

Mean 

(SE)  " 

I  have  the  instruc- 
tional materials 
I  need 

4804 

42.6  (3.6)    37.6  (3.3) 

13.2  (2.3) 

6.6 

(1.7) 

3.2* 

(o.i)  n 

I  have  the  basic 
supplies  (e.g., 
paper,  chalk) 
I  need 

4846 

68.4  (3.1)    24.6  (2.9) 

3.7  (1.2) 

3.4 

(1.2) 

3.6* 

(0.1)  " 

I  have  adequate 
duplicating/ 
copying  equipment 
or  services 

4822 

53.2  (3.6)    24.9  (3.0) 

11.9  (2.3) 

10.1 

(2.1) 

3.2* 

(0.1)  m 

The  procedures  for 
obtaining  materials 
and  services  are 
well  defined  and 
efficient 

4795 

60.8  (3.5)    31.5  (3.2) 

13.5  (2.4) 

4.3 

(1.2) 

3.3* 

(0.1) 

I  have  the  audio-visual 
aids  I  need 

4837 

47.4  (3.5)    34.6  (3.4) 

12.6  (2,1) 

5.6 

(1.6) 

3.2* 

(0.1) 

91  have  the  computers/ 
electronic  devices 
I  need 

4846 

26.7  (3.1)    26.7  (3.2) 

26.2  (3.1) 

20.3 

(2.6) 

2.6 

(0.1) 

•My  students  have 
opportunities 
to  use  computers 

4802 

38.7  (3.3)    27.2  (3.2) 

15.0  (2.4) 

19.1 

(2.6) 

2.9 

(0.1)  m 

91  have  the  aide/ 
clerical  assistance 
I  need 

4800 

20.1  (2.8)    21.4  (2.9) 

14.6  (2.4) 

44.0 

(3.4) 

2.2 

(0.1)  1 

91  have  an  adequate 
amount  of 
instructional 
space 

4846 

40.1  (3.5)    32.6  (3.3) 

17.6  (2.7) 

9.9 

(2.0) 

3.0 

(0.1) 

Overall  score 

4846 

3.0* 

(0.0)  1 

*    Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  see  also  Exhibit  6.36. 

•   These  itemr  are  not  part  of  the  composite  rcore. 
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EXHIBIT  6M 


1992*93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  Education  Teachers'  Ptrceptioi* 

About  Their  Teaching  Resources 


Tend  to        Tend  to 
Weighted        Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree. 

Responses         %  %  %  %        Mean  SD 


I  have  the  ins  true-  446 
tional  materials 
that  I  need. 

I  have  the  basic  449 
supplies  (e.g., 
paper,  chalk) 
that  I  need. 

I  have  adequate  dup-  441 
licating/copying 
equipment  or 
services. 

The  procedures  for  446 
obtaining  materials 
and  services  are 
well  defined  and 
efficient. 

I  have  the  audio-  444 
visual  aids 
that  I  need. 

01  have  the  computers/  446 
electronic  devices 
that  I  need. 

•My  student*  have  441 
opportunities  to 
use  computers. 

•I  have  the  aide/  442 
clerical  assistance 
that  I  need. 

91  have  an  adequate  446 
amount  of  instruc- 
tional space. 

Overall  score  461 


22.0  31.6  24.4  22.0  2.5*  1.1 


62.1 


33.3 


18.1 


33.0  8.9  6.0  3.3*  0.9 


41.3  31.7  13.4  13.6  3.0*  1.0 


29.8  36.4  22.2  12.6  2.8*  1.0 


27.3  39.0  18.0  15.8  2.8*  1.0 


18.7  21.1  22.7  37!6  22  1.1 


27.4  17.0  22.2         2.7  1.1 


14.9  14.3  52.7  2.0  1.2 


39.0  27.4  13.7  20.0  2.9  1.1 


2.7*  0.7 


ERLC 


Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  see  also  Exhibit  6.36. 
•  These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 
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EXHIBIT  4 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Geneml  Education  Teacher* 1  Perceptions 

Aboat  Their  Workloads 

Tend  to  Tend  to 

Agree        Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

Responses*        %     (SE)     %     (SE)  %       (SE)       %       (SE)     Mean  (SE) 

©Parent  demands  upon 
my  time  are 

reasonable  4641  41.8  (3.6)    46.9  (3.6)  8.4    (2.1)       2.9    (1.1)      3.3  (0.1) 

•Details,  "red  tape," 
and  required 
paperwork  absorb 
too  much  of 

my  time  4773  49.3  (3.6)    36.7  (3.4)      12.3    (2.3)       2.7    (1.1)      3.3**  (0.1) 

•My  classes  are  used 
as  a  "dumping  ground" 
for  problem 

students  4722  11.0  (2.2)    20.2  (2.9)      37.4    (3.4)      31.6    (3.4)     2.1**  (0.1) 

•Demand  for  my 
involvement  in 
extracurricular 
activities  is 

reasonable  4762  39.9  (3.6)    46.9  (3.6)       8.3    (2.0)       5.9    (1.7)      3.2  (0.1) 

•Keeping  up 
professionally 
is  a  considerable 

burden  4726  4.7  (1.3)    20.7  (2.8)      46.0    (3.6)      28.7    (3.3)     2.0**  (0.1) 

The  number  of  hours 
I  must  work 
after  school  is 

reasonable  4794  28.3  (3.2)    36.3  (3.3)      23.7    (3.1)      11.8    (2.4)      2.8  (0.1) 

I  have  adequate 

planning  time  4779  19.2  (2.7)    25.1  (2.9)      24.0    (3.0)      31.7    (32)      2.3  (0.1) 

Overall  score  4817  2.7  (0.0) 


*  Results  are  based  on  weighted  totals. 

**  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01. 

•  These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 


EXHIBIT  <  J8 

1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  Education  Teacher* '  Perceptions 

About  Their  Workloads 


ERIC 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Responses        Agree   Agree       Disagree  Disagree 

%        %  %  %         Mean  SD 


©Parent  demands  upon  my  448  41.1     44.9  8.9  6.1        3.2  0.8 

time  are  reasonable. 

•Details,  "red  tape,"  449  72.2     20.3  4.5  3.1        3.6*  0.7 

and  required  paper- 
work absorb  too  much 
of  my  time. 

•My  classes  are  used  as  a  444  16.2     27.7  32.2  23.9        2.4*  1.0 

"dumping  ground"  for 
problem  students. 

•Demand  for  my  involvement  443  36.2     61.2  10.8  2.7        3.2  0.7 

in  extracurricular 
activities  is 
reasonable. 

•Keeping  up  profes-  442  7.9     29.0  42.8  20.4        2.2*  0.9 

sionally  is  a 
considerable  burden. 

The  number  of  hours  I  446  21.3     41.3  21.3  16.1        2.7  1.0 

must  work  after 
school  is  reasonable. 

I  have  adequate  planning  448  19.2     27.7  20.6  32.6        2.3  1.1 

time. 

Overall  score  461  2.6  0.6 


*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01. 

•  These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 
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EXHIBIT  €39 

1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers9  Perceptions 

About  Thtir  Learning  Opportunities 


l 
I 


Tend  to  Tend  to  SD  ^ 

Weighted  Agree        Agree  Disagree  Disagree  or  fl 

My  Principal:  Response*         %     (SE)     %     (SE)       *       (SE)       %      (SE)    Mean  (SE)» 

I 
1 


I 


General  Education  Teachers 

In  my  job,  I  have  many 
opportunities  to 

learn  new  things  4800           42.0  (3.6)  39.3  (3.4)  14.6  (2.3)  4.1    (1.3)      3.2*  (0.1) 

Inservioe  programs  are  ^  ^ 

relevant  and  useful  4802           24.6  (3.1)  36.1  (3.3)  23.2  (2.9)  17.1    (2.7)     2.7*    (0.1)  ■ 

Ideas  presented  at  " 
inservices  are  , 
discussed  afterwards  ^  I 

by  teachers  4810  18.6  (2.9)    44.1  (3.6)      22.3    (2.7)      16.0    (2.6)      2.7  (O.l)fl 

I  feel  intellectually  ^ 

challenged  4767  26.6  (3.2)    38.4  (3.4)      26.3    (2.9)      10.7    {22)     2.8  (0.1) 

I  participate  in  profes- 
sional learning  oppor- 
tunities that  are  not  _ 
required  for  certifi-  ^  ■ 

cation  or  by  MCS  4833  60.4  (3.6)    36.4  (3.4)      11.7    (2.1)       2.6    (0.9)      3.3*  (0.1)* 

Overall  score  4846  2  9  (01)( 

Special  Education  Teachers 

In  my  job,  I  have  many 
opportunities  to  learn 

new  things  446  25.6  (NA)    40.9  (NA)      24,7    (NA)       8.8   (NA)     2.8*  0.9 

Inservice  programs  are  ^  ^  ■ 

relevant  and  useful  444  14.4  (NA)    36.7  (NA)      31.3    (NA)      17.6   (NA)     2.6*     0.9  | 

Ideas  presented  at 
inservices  are 
discussed  afterwards 

by  teachers  447           16.0  (NA)  37.8  (NA)  31.3  (NA)      16.9  (NA)     2.6  0.9 
I  feel  intellectually  _  ^ 

challenged  441           17.0  (NA)  41.7  (NA)  27.9  (NA)      13.4  (NA)     2.6      0.9  ■ 

I  participate  in  profes-  ™ 
sional  learning  oppor- 
tunities that  are  not 

required  for  certifi-  _       ^  ^ 

cation  or  by  MCS  446         ,  40.2  (NA)    39.1  (NA)      14.6    (NA)       6.1    (NA)     3.1*  0.9 


t 
l 


I 


l 

Overall  score  448  2  7      °-7  B 

*    Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  pc.01.  £ 

6.96  ■ 
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EXHIBIT  6.40 


1992*93  Comprchtfudvc  Study:  Responding  General  Education  Teachers' 
Perceptions  of  Self » Efficacy 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Agree         Agree  Disagree 
Responses*        %     (SE)      %     (SE)       %  (SE) 


Disagree 

%       (SE)     Mean  (SE) 


If  I  really  try  hard, 
I  can  gat  through 
to  even  the  moat 
difficult  or 
unmotivated 
students 

It's  hard  to  judge  how 
I'm  doing  in  my 
teaching 

I  am  satisfied  with  the 
accomplishments  and 
progress  of  most  of 
my  students 

I  can  generally  deal 
successfully 
with  behavior 
problems  in  my 
classes 

I  feel  I  am  making  a 
significant  difference 
in  the  lives  of 
my  students 

When  it  comes  right 
down  to  it,  a 
teacher  really  can't 
do  much  because 
most  of  a  student's 
motivation  and 
performance  depends 
on  his  or  her 
home  environment 

Overall  score 


4846 


4767 


4833 


4846 


4802 


32.7  (3.3)    47.2  (3.6)      16.3    (2.3)       4.8    (1.4)     3.1  (0.1) 


5.3  (1.7)    17.5  (2.4)      46.8    (3.6)      30.6    (3.3)      2.0  (0.1) 


28.4  (3.2)    46.6  (3.5)      19.8    (2.6)       6.2    (1.5)      3.0  (0.1) 


47.2  (3.6)    47.4  (3.6)       3.4    (1.0)        1.9    (0.9)      3.4  (0.0) 


52.6  (3.4)    36.3  (3.3)       9.1    (1.8)       2.0    (0.8)      3.4  (0.1) 


4829  7.7  (1.8)    22.6  (2.9)      43.2    (3.6)      28.7    (3.2)      2.1  (0.1) 

4846  3.1  (0.0) 


"Results  are  based  on  weighted  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  4AI 

1992*93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  Edocttion  Teachers ■ 
Perceptions  of  Self-Eflkacy 


Tend  to 

Responses      Agree  Agree 
%  * 


If  I  really  try  hard, 
I  can  get  through  to 
even  the  moet  diffi- 
cult or  unmotivated 
students. 

It's  hard  to  judge  how 
I'm  doing  in  my 
teaching. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the 
accomplishments  and 
progress  of  moet  of 
my  students. 

I  can  generally  deal 
successfully  with 
behavior  problems 
in  my  classes. 

I  feel  that  I  am  making 
a  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of 
my  students. 

When  it  comes  right  down 
to  it,  a  teacher  really 
can't  do  much  because 
most  of  a  student's 
motivation  and  performance 
depends  on  his  or  her  home 
environs  ent. 

Overall  score 


442  33.0  52.9 

446  3.8  20.4 

444  30.0  46.8 

442  44.8  49.8 

444  46.6  39.6 

436  6.7  23.3 
448 


Tend  to 

Disagree  Disagree 

%  %        Mean  SD 


11.8  2.3        3.2  0.7 


49.1  26.7        2.0  0.8 


18.0  6.2        3.0  0.8 


4.3  1.1        3.4  0.6 


11.3  2.6        3.3  0.8 


44.8  26.3        2.1  0.9 

3.1  0.6 
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EXHIBIT  6-42 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Stadj:  Responding  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers' 

Feelings  About  Job  Stress 


Almost  Occa-  Fairly  Fre-  Almost  (SE) 

Never  sionaOy  Often         qneatlv  Always  or 

Responses   %       (SE)     %      (SE)     %     (SE)     *       (SE)     *       (SE)    Mean  SD 


ERIC 


General  Education  Teachers 

I  worry  about 
school  problems 

while  at  home  4935       9.8    (22)    40.7    (3.4)  17.4    (2.6)    19.7    (2.7)  12.3    (2.3)     2.8  (0.1) 

I  am  often  upset 

at  work  4907      32.6    (3.3)    47.8    (3.6)  10.1    (2.1)      8.1    (1.8)    1.4    (1.0)      2.0  (0.1) 

I  am  often 
frustrated 

at  work  4927      24.1    (3.0)    44.1    (3.5)  15.3    (2.2)    13.4    (2.3)    3.2    (1.0)      2.3  (0.1) 

I  am  often 

tense  at  work  4935      33.7    (3.3)    38.8    (3.4)  16.9    (2.4)      8.7    (1.8)    2.8    (1-2)      2.1  (0.1) 

The  amount  of  work 
I  have  to  get  done 
interferes  with  how 

well  it  geta  done         4884      26.2    (3.1)    38.8    (3.4)  17.1    (2.6)    12.3    (2.1)    6.7    (1.7)  2.4*(0.1) 
I  am  often  under 
a  lot  of  pressure 

at  work  4936      34.0    (3.3)    33.3    (3.3)  16.2    (2.4)    11.3    (1.9)    6.3    (1.7)      2.2*  (0.1) 

Overall  score        4935  2.3*  (0.1) 

Special  Education  Teacher* 

I  worry  about 
school  problems 

while  at  home  448       7.4  (NA)      38.6  (NA)     22.8  (NA)      23.9  (NA)      7.4  (NA)        2.9  1.1 

I  am  often  upset 

at  work  446      34.8  (NA)      47.1  (NA)     10.1(NA)        6.6  (NA)      1.6  (NA)        1.9  0.9 

I  am  often 
frustrated 

at  work  449      18.3  (NA)      46.3  (NA)     14.9  (NA)       16.3  (NA)      4.2  (NA)        2.4  1.1 

I  am  often  tense 

at  work  449      29.4  (NA)      42.6  (NA)     14.6  (NA)       10.3  (NA)      3.1  (NA)        2.2  1.1 

The  amoun  t  of  work 
I  have  to  get  done 
interferes  with  how 

well  it  gets  done  446      14.6  (NA)      40.1  (NA)     14.8  (NA)       17.3  (NA)     13.2  (NA)        2.7*  1.3 

I  am  often  under 
a  lot  of  pressure 

at  work  448      22.3  (NA)      38.8  (NA)     17.6  (NA)       12.9  (NA)      8.3  (NA)        2.6*  1.2 

Overall  score  449  2.4*  0.9 

NOTE:  Results  for  general  education  teachers  are  based  on  weighted  totals. 
*    Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p«c01. 
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EXHIBIT  *A3 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  SpedsJ  and  General  Edacation  Teachers' 
Estimates  of  Percentage  of  Students  Making  Satisfactory  Progress 
This  Year  and  Their  Satisfaction  With  Their  Current  Job  in  MCS 


Special  Ed  Teachers       General  Ed  Teachers 

%  %  (SE) 

What  percentage  of  jour  students  have 
ma<L  -tfsfactory  progress  this  year? 1 

0-5  0.2  0.7  (0.5) 

6-10  1.0  0.0  (0.0) 

11-20  2.0  1.3  (0.7) 

21-30  3.5  2.4  (1.0) 

31-40  2.0  23  (0.9) 

41-50  9.4  73  (1.7) 

51-60  3.2  4.7  (1.3) 

61-70  6.7  8.9  (1.9) 

71-80  24.6  25.2  (3.1) 

81-90  23.3  25.4  (3.2) 

91-95  10.4  10.2  (2.3) 

96-100  13.6  11.8  (2.4) 

Total  100.0  100.0 

Overall,  how  satisfied  are  yon  with  yew 
current  job  in  the  MCS?2 

Very  satisfied  31.4  373  (3.4) 

Somewhat  satisfied  42.7  47.4  (3.5) 

Somewhat  dissatisfied  15.9  9.9  (1.9) 

Very  dissatisfied  10.0  5.2  (1.4) 

Total  100.0  100.0 


1  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  403  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,717 
responding  general  education  teachers. 

2  Percentages  are  bssed  on  a  total  of  440  responding  special  edacation  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,899 
responding  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  6.44 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  General  Education  Teachers' 
Perceptions  of  Ancillary  mi  Salary  Benefits 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Weighted  Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

Responses         %     (SE)     %     (SE)       %       (SE)       %       (SE)    Mean  (SE) 


The  job  security  of  my 
present  position  is 
important  to  me.  4890 

Summer  vacations  are  an 
important  reason  for 
remaining  in  teaching.  4907 

I  like  my  current  work 

hours.  4936 

©The  location  of  my 
current  school(s) 
is  convenient  for  me  4935 

Overall  satisfaction  with 

work  in  MCS  4935 


Salary  policies  are 

administered  with 

fairness  and  justice.        49 1 1 

Salaries  paid  in  this 

school  system  compare 
favorably  with  salaries 
in  other  systems  I  might 
consider  teaching  in.  4766 

This  district  offers  a 
reasonable  benefits 
package.  4914 

Overall  satisfaction 
with  salary  4935 


*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.45. 

•  These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 
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6.101 


79.3  (2.7) 

34.0  (3.3) 

63.1  (3J2) 

63.8  (3.4) 

24.1  (2.9) 

21.7  (2.9) 

30.0  (3.2) 


17.0  (2.5) 

28.6  (3.2) 
30.2  (3.1) 

26.0  (3.0) 

44.2  (3.6) 

36.8  (3.3) 

49.3  (3.6) 


2.6  (0.9) 

22.6  (2.9) 

3.0  (1.0) 

9.6  (1.9) 

22.3  (3.0) 

27.6  (32) 

16.6  (2.6) 


1.2  (0.7) 

16.0  (2.6) 

3.6  (1.3) 

10.9  (2.0) 

9.6  (2.2) 

14.9  (2.7) 

6.1  (1.7) 


3.7  (0.0) 

2.8*  (0.1) 

3.6  (0.1) 

3.2  (0.1) 

3.3  (0.0) 

2.8*  (0.1) 

2.6  (0.1) 

3.0  (0.1) 

2.8  (0.1) 


EXHIBIT  f .43 

1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  Education  Teachers9 
Perceptions  of  Ancillary  and  Salary  Benefits 


I 
l 

I 


Responses 


Agree 
ft 


Tend  to 
Agree 
% 


Tend  to 
Disagree 
ft 


Disagree 
ft 


Mean  SD 


I 


The  job  security  of  my 
present  position  is 
important  to  me.  444 

Summer  vacations  are  an 
important  reason  for 
remaining  in  teaching.  444 

I  like  my  current  work 

hours.  448 

©The  location  of  my 
current  school(s) 

is  convenient  for  me.  444 

Overall  satisfaction 
with  work  in  MCS.  449 

Salary  policies  are 
administered  with 
fairness  and  justice.  444 

Salaries  paid  in  this 

school  system  compare 
favorably  with  salaries 
in  other  systems  I  might 
consider  teaching  in.  439 

This  district  offers  a 
reasonable  benefits 
package.  448 

Overall  satisfaction 
with  salary.  449 


73.4 


46.3 


65.6 


49.5 


23.0 


27.5 


23.2 


25.0 


2.3 


17.1 


6.3 


11.7 


1.4 

10.1 
4.9 

13.7 


33.8 


42.3 


16.8 


8.1 


22.3 


25.7 


36.7 


51.3 


26.7 


16.7 


14.4 


6.3 


3.7 


3.1* 


3.6 


3.1 


3.3 


3.0* 


2.7 

3.0 
2.9 


I 

1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 

I 
1 


*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.44. 
©   These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 
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EXHIBIT  £4* 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers9  Views 

About  Their  Career  Plans 


No  Little  Moderate  Great 

Desire  to  Desire  to  Desire  to  Desire  to  (SE) 

Responses           Remain  Remain         Remain  Remain  or 

%  (SE)  %  (SE)           %  (SE)  %  (SE)  Mean  SD 


General  Education 
Teacher*** 

Your  current 

school.  4907            6.9  (1.6)       6.7  (1.6)      34.8  (3.3)      61.6  (3.4)    3.3  (0.1) 
Your  current 

teaching  field.  4907            3.7  (1.3)       3.5  (1.2)      21.4  (2.8)      71.3  (3.1)    3.6*  (0.1) 
The  Memphis  City 

Schoole.  4907  2.5  (0.9)  5.9  (1.4)  29.2  (3.1)  62.4  (3.2)  3.5*  (0.0) 
The  teaching 

profession.  4907            1.2  (0.7)       2.7  (12)      28.8  (32)      67.3  (3.3)    3.6*  (0.0) 

Overall  score  4907                                                                                  3.5*  (0.0) 

Special  Education 
Teachers 

Your  current 

gchool.  448            6.5  .NA)      10.0  (NA)      32.4  (NA)      61.1  (NA)    3.3  0.9 
Your  current 

teaching  field.  451            3.8  (NA)       8.6  (NA)      31.7  (NA)     56.9  (NA)    3.4*  0.8 
The  Memphis  City 

Schools.  462            3.3  (NA)       8.8  (NA)      41.8  (NA)      46.0  (NA)    3.3*  0.8 
The  teaching 

profession.  463            2.0  (NA)       6.6  (NA)      32.9  (NA)     68.6  (NA)    3.6*  0.7 

Overall  score  463                                                                                3  4*  0.6 


*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  fx.01. 
♦♦Results  are  based  on  weighted  totals. 
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EXHIBIT  *A7 


1992*93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  General  Education  Teachers 1 
Perceptions  About  Their  Teaching  Fields 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Weighted         Agree        Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

Responses      «     (SE)     %     (SE)       %      (SE)      %      (SE)     Meaa  (SE) 


I  am  satisfied  with 
my  choice  of 

teaching  field.  4936  73.0  (3.1)    22.9  (2.9)       3.2    (1J2)       1.0    (0.6)      3.7*  (0.0) 

I  would  transfer  to 
another  teaching 
field  if  I  had  the 

opportunity  4907  13.6  (2.6)    11.3  {22)      23.4    (2.9)     61.9    (3.6)      1.9  (0.1) 


19  am  willing  to  put 
forth  considerable 
effort  in  order  to 
be  successful  in 

my  field.  4935 

If  I  could  go  back  to 
my  college  days 
and  start  over 
again,  I  would 
again  choose  my 
teaching  field.  4927 

I  would  recommend 
that  young  people 
pursue  careers  in 
my  teaching  field.  4890 

Overall  score  4934 


84.4  (2.6)    15.2  (2.4)  0.4 


63.9  (3.6)    20.3  (2.8)  14.4 


37.1  (3.3)    37.7  (3.4)  17.9 


(0.4)       0.0    (0.0)      3.8  (0.0) 


(2.6)      11.4    {22)      3.2*  (0.1) 

(2.6)       7.3    (1.8)      8-1*  (0.1) 

3.4*  (0.0) 


*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.48. 

•  These  items  are  not  part  of  the  composite  score. 
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EXHIBIT  6.48 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  Education  Teachers' 
Perceptions  Their  Teaching  Fields 


Responses 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

%  %  %  %  Mean  SD 


I  am  satisfied  with  my 
choice  of  teaching 
field.  450 

I  would  transfer  to 
another  teaching 
field  if  I  had  the 

opportunity.  449 

I  am  willing  to  put 
forth  considerable 
effort  in  order  to 
be  successful  in 

my  field.  452 

If  I  could  go  back  to 
my  college  days  and 
start  over  again,  I 
would  again  choose 
my  teaching  field.  448 

I  would  recommend  that 
young  people  pursue 
careers  in  my 

teaching  field.  449 

I  would  accept  a  non 
special  education 
teaching  position  if 
it  was  offered  to  me.  444 

I  am  committed  to 

working  with  students 

with  disabilities.  442 

Overall  score  453 


60.2 


9.8 


30.3 


11.9 


30.0 


16.0 


73.0  26.1 


42.4  23.7 


33.2 


18.7 


59.0  32.1 


6.2 


31.4 


0.4 


17.9 


21.2 


33.3 


3.6 


42.8 


0.4 


16.1 


15.4 


36.0 


3.5*  0.8 


1.9  1.0 


3.7  0.5 


2.9*  1.1 


1.0 


2.1  1.0 


6.8  2.0  3.5  0.7 

3.2*  0.6 


Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  pc.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.47. 
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EXHIBIT  €A9 


1992*93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  General  Edacatfaa  Teachers' 
Commitment  to  Teaching  in  the  MCS  and  Teaching  In  General 


Tend  to  Tend  to 

Weighed  Agree        Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

Responses         %     (SE)     %     (SB)       %       (SE>       %       (SE)     Mean  (SE) 


I  would  become  a 
teacher  if  I  had 

it  to  do  over  again.  4863  61.1  (3.6)    28.7  (3J2)      10.9    (2.2)       9.3    (2.0)      3.2  (0.1) 

1  would  move  to  a 

nonteaching  position 
if  it  had  comparable 

income  and  benefit*.         4890  19.4  (2.8)    24.4  (3.0)      31.3    (3.2)      26.0    (3.1)      2.4  (0.1) 

I  am  proud  to  tell 
others  I  am 

a  teacher.  4936  62.0  (3.4)    30.8  (3.2)       6.6    (1.8)       0.6    (0.4)      3.6  (0.0) 

Being  a  teacher  is 
rewarding  and 
contributes  to  a 

satisfying  life.  4893  50.6  (3.5)    40.4  (3.6)       8.1    (1.8)        1.0    (0.6)      3.4*  (0.1) 

Overall  commitment  to 

teaching  4943  3.2*  (0.6) 

I  am  proud  to  tell 
others  I  am  part 

ofMCS.  4913  44.8  (3.4)    36.7  (3.4)      16.6    (2.4)       3.0    (1.1)      3.2*  (0.1) 

Deciding  to  work  in 
MCS  was  a  definite 

mistake  on  my  part.         4908  2.6  (1.0)      6.0  (1.6)      27.4    (3.0)      64.0    (3.1)      1.5*  (0.1) 

I  talk  up  MCS  to  my 
friends  as  a  great 

district  to  work  in.  4814  30.7  (3 2)    38.8  (3.6)      20.1    (2.7)      10.3    (1.9)     2.9*  (0.1) 

Overall  commitment  to 

the  MCS  4913  3.2*  (0.1) 


*    Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.01;  also  see  Exhibit  6.60. 
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EXHIBIT  640 


1992-93  Comprehend?*  Stady:  Responding  Special  Edac&tioo  Teachers' 
CoomhnKnt  to  Teaching  in  the  MCS  and  Teaching  In  General 


Tend  to         Tend  to 
Agree        Agree  Disagree        Disagree       Mean  SD 

Responses  %  *  %  * 


I  would  become  a 
teacher  if  I  had 
it  to  do  over 
again. 


448  44.4  26.6  15.4  13.6  3.0  1.1 


I  would  move  to  a 

nonteaching  position 
if  it  had  comparable 

income  and  benefits.  447  24.2  23.7  32.2  19.9  2.5  1.1 

I  am  proud  to  tell 

other*  I  am  a  teacher.  461  68.1  34.1  5.5  2.2  3.6  0.7 

Being  a  teacher  is 
rewarding  and 
contributes  to  a 

satisfying  life.  450  43.8  42.2  10.4  3.6  3.3*  0.8 

Overall  commitment  to 

teaching  463  31  0.7 

I  am  proud  to  tell 
others  I  am  part 

ofMCS.  446  33.5  38.0  21.8  6.7  3.0*  0.9 

Deciding  to  work 
in  MCS  was  a 
definite  mistake 

on  my  part.  446  4.6  9.4  38.6  47.5  1.7*  0.8 

I  talk  up  MCS  to 
my  friends  as  a 
great  district  to 

work  in.  433  21.7  32.8  33.5  12.0  2.6*  1.0 

Overall  commitment 

to  the  MCS  452  3.0  0.8 


*    Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  pcOl;  also  see  Exhibit  6.49. 
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EXHIBIT  631 A 


1992*93  Comprehensive  Stady:  Special  and  General  Edncation  Ttacbtrt 
Wbo  Want  to  Tramfer  to  a  Teaching  Pot  Moo  In  another  School  In  the  MCS 
By  Type  of  School  In  Which  They  Are  Currently  Employed 


Special  Education  Teacher*  General  Education  Teachers 

Percent  Percent 

Respondent*  Respondents 

Naiabtr         Number       Wanting  to  Number       Number         Wearing  to 

Eaeployed      Responding       Traaafar  Eaaptoyed    Responding  Trausfer 

Characteristics  of  Carreat  School   N  N  %  N  N  %  (8E) 

Location  and  SES* 

Urban  School 


High  SES 

115 

113 

15.0 

1802 

1779 

15.1 

(3.6) 

Median  SES 

151 

145 

18.6 

1158 

1099 

27.1 

(6.6) 

Low  SES 

50 

48 

14.6 

385 

362 

33.3 

(10.7) 

Could  Not  Determine 

0 

0 

0.0 

21 

21 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Subtotal 

316 

306 

16.7 

3366 

3261 

21.1 

(3.1) 

sr  City  School 

High  SES 

6 

6 

33.3 

66 

66 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Medium  SES 

27 

26 

50.0 

420 

420 

33.5 

(10.3) 

Low  SES 

72 

69 

33.3 

1049 

1026 

18.2 

(5J) 

Could  Not  Determine 

0 

0 

0.0 

5 

5 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Subtotal 

105 

101 

37.6 

1540 

1517 

21.6 

(4.7) 

M  Not  Determine 

37 

37 

21.6 

83 

83 

18.7 

(18.1) 

Total 

458 

444 

2L8 

4989 

4861 

212 

(2.6) 

Grade  Lerei 


Could  Not  Determine 

39 

39 

20.5 

63 

63 

25.0 

(23.2) 

Elementary 

230 

223 

25.  i 

2807 

2700 

23.5 

(3.7) 

Middle 

49 

48 

27.1 

822 

822 

20.9 

(6\2) 

Secondary 

68 

67 

22.4 

1196 

1175 

14.2 

(3.7) 

Mixed" 

72 

67 

7.5 

102 

102 

42.3 

(21.7) 

Total 

458 

444 

21J 

4990 

4862 

21.2 

(2.6) 

*       SES  -  Socioeconomic  Statu  i  at  defined  by  the  percent  etudenU  in  the  school  who  participate  in  the  "free  or  reduced"  lunch 
program.  High  -<49.04,  Medium  ■  49.05-76.83,  and  Low  >76  J3. 

**     This  deeignation  mcrodee  teachers  aeetgned  to  special  schools  that  cannot  be  simply  classified  as  being  an  ek  ^ontary,  middle, 
or  high  school 
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EXHIBIT  4MB 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Stndy: 
Type  of  School  to  Which  General  Education  Teachers  Want  to  Transfer 
(Rcflokt  Are  Baaed  on  a  Weighted  Total  of  1030  Teachers  Who  Want  to  Transfer)* 


Characterfctka  Selected             First              Second  Third 

of  Aj  Choke          Choke             Choke  Choke 

PeajredSchgoja   %*  (SE)  %   (SE)  %   (SE)  %  (SE) 

Location  and  SES** 
Uiban  School 


High  SES 

61.2 

(7.0) 

44.2 

(7.0) 

36.0 

(5.7) 

32.1 

(6.6) 

Medium  SES 

17.0 

(4.4) 

7.5 

(3.4) 

2.5 

(1.5) 

8.3 

(3.4) 

Low  SES 

9.9 

(4.6) 

5.5 

(2.7) 

4.4 

(3.7) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Could  Not  Determine 

12.8 

(4.4) 

8.3 

(4.2) 

0.7 

(0.7) 

3.8 

(2.9) 

Subtotal 

100.9 

65.5 

43.6 

44.2 

loner  Qty  School 

High  SES 

0.5 

(0.5) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.5 

(0.5) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Medium  SES 

6.1 

(4.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

6.1 

(4.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Low  SES 

9.0 

(3.7) 

3.7 

(2.1) 

3.4 

(2.8) 

3.4 

(2.0) 

Could  Not  Determine 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Subtotal 

15.6 

3.7 

10.0 

3.4 

Could  Not  Determine 

70.2 

(6.5) 

30.8 

(7.1) 

46.6 

(7.4) 

52.4 

(7.3) 

Total 

186.7 

100.0 

100.2 

100.0 

le  Level 

Elementary 

58.6 

(6.6) 

65.1 

(72) 

59.5 

(8.9) 

70.3 

(8.6) 

Middle 

10.7 

(4.0) 

53 

(3.7) 

6.4 

(3.0) 

7.1 

(53) 

Secondary 

30.1 

(5.6) 

29.7 

(6.6) 

342 

(8.9) 

22.6 

(73) 

Mixed*** 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Could  Not  Determine 

70.2 

(6.5) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Total 

169.6 

100.1 

100.1 

100.0 

*       Percentages  in  this  cohun  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 

**     SES  *  Socioeconomic  Status  as  defined  by  the  percent  students  in  the  school  who  participate  in  the  "free  or 
reduced1  lunch  program.  High  ■  <49.04,  Medium  «  49.05-76.83,  and  Low  >76.83. 

***    This  designation  includes  teachers     gned  to  special  schools  that  cannot  be  simply  classified  as  being  an 
elementary,  middle,  or  high  school. 
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EXHIBIT  <*51C 


1992*93  Comprehensive  Study: 
Type  of  School  to  Which  Special  Education  Teachers  Want  to  Tranaftr 
(Percent*  Are  Based  on  97  Teachers  Who  Waal  to  Tranrfer) 


Selected              Fir*          Second  Third 
As  Choice            Choice         Choice  Choke 
Characteristics  of  Desired  Schools  %*  *  %  * 


Location  and  SES** 


Urban  School 


High  SES 

48.5 

33.0 

25.8 

21.6 

Medium  SES 

22.7 

12.4 

8.2 

6.2 

Low  SES 

8.2 

4.1 

2.1 

3.1 

Could  Not  Determine 

52 

4.1 

0.0 

1.0 

Subtotal 

84.6 

53.6 

36.1 

31.9 

Inner  City  School 

High  SES 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Medium  SES 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

0.0 

Low  SES 

5.2 

1.0 

3.1 

1.0 

Could  Not  Determine 

•'  ■/ 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Subtotal 

/.3 

3.1 

52 

1.0 

Could  Not  Determine 

73.2 

43.3 

58.8 

67.0 

Total 

165.1 

100.0 

100.1 

99.9 

Grade  Level 


Elementary 

47.7 

34.0 

32.0 

til 

Middle 

10.3 

5.2 

4.1 

j. 1 

Secondary 

16.5 

13.4 

62 

12 

Mixed*** 

9.3 

12 

2.1 

1.0 

Could  Not  Determine 

72.2 

402 

55.7 

66.0 

Total 

156.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

*      Percentages  in  this  column  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 

**     SES  «  Socioeconomic  Status  as  defined  by  the  percent  students  in  the  school  who  participate  in  the  "free  or 
reduced"  lunch  program.  High  ■  <49.04,  Medium  «  49.05-76.83,  and  Low  >76.83. 

***    This  designation  includes  teachers  assigned  to  special  schools  that  cannot  be  simply  classified  as  being  an 
elementary,  middle,  or  high  school. 
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EXHIBIT  6.51D 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Study:  Reasons  Why  General  Education 
Teachers  Want  To  Transfer  To  Another  School  In  The  MCS 
(Results  Are  Based  on  a  Weighted  Total  of  1030  Respondents) 


1 


ERIC 


Given  as 
Reason1* 


First 
Reason 


The  percentages  in  this  column  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 
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Second 
Reason 


Reasons  For  Transferring 

% 

SE 

% 

SE 

% 

SE 

Location  (general) 

11.3 

3.9 

9.6 

3.7 

1.6 

1.3 

Location  (closer  to  home) 

26.7 

6.5 

17.9 

5.9 

8.8 

3.3 

Location  (closer  to  kids,  school,  care) 

5.8 

3.1 

2.9 

2.4 

2.8 

2.3 

School  Schedule  (earlier/later) 

4.9 

2.9 

2.2 

2.2 

2.7 

1.9 

Working  Conditions  (improve  general) 

3.4 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Administration  (more  support  or  recognition) 

13.4 

4.3 

8.4 

3.4 

4.9 

2.9 

Colleagues  (more  support/competence) 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Students  (better  motivation/discipline) 

10.8 

3.4 

5.4 

2.2 

5.5 

2.7 

School  Discipline  (better  support) 

6.6 

3.2 

4.3 

3.0 

2.3 

1.2 

Students*  Age  Levels  (older/younger) 

3.4 

1.6 

1.6 

0.9 

2.3 

1.4 

Parents  (more  involvement/support) 

3.2 

2.3 

2.0 

2.0 

1.2 

1.2 

Safety  (improve  in  school  or  neighborhood) 

3.4 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Facilities  (improve,  e.g.,  AC,  hours  open,  maintenance) 

6.4 

3.0 

5.3 

2.8 

1.2 

1.2 

Stress/Burnout 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Change  Needed 

4.5 

2.6 

0.5 

0.5 

4.1 

2.6 

Assignment  Areas  (change) 

3.9 

2.4 

3.9 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

Class  Sizes 

0.7 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0.7 

Single  School  Assignment 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Be  With  Other  Special  Education  Teachers 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Assignment  in  Administration 

2.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.3 

0.9 

0.6 

General  Support 

1.8 

1.3 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

1.2 

Racial  Issues 

5.0 

3.1 

0.7 

0.7 

4.3 

3.0 

Workload  (improve) 

5.4 

3.4 

0.0 

0.0 

5.4 

3.4 

Other 

35.4 

6.2 

20.6 

5.8 

23.5 

5.8 

Nonresponse 

5.9 

4.3 

5.9 

4.3 

25.3 

6.0 

Totals 

165.2 

100.0 

100.0 

EXHIBIT  &51E 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Study:  Reasons  Why  General  Education 
Teachers  Want  To  Transfer  To  Another  School  In  Hie  MCS, 
By  Location  of  Teacher's  Current  School 


Urban  Inner  City  School 

School*  School*  Unknown* 


Reasons  For  Transferring 

N 

% 

SE 

% 

SE 

% 

SE 

Location  (general) 

116 

75.7 

16.1 

24.3 

16.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Location  (closer  to  home) 

275 

68.5 

11.6 

25.8 

10.7 

5.7 

5.5 

Location  (closer  to  kids,  school,  care) 

59 

10.2 

10.8 

89.8 

10.7 

0.0 

0.0 

School  Schedule  (earlier/later) 

35 

69.2 

26.6 

0.0 

0.0 

30.8 

26.6 

Working  Conditions  (improve  general) 

35 

20.9 

23.3 

79.2 

23.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Administration  (more  support  or  recognition) 

138 

71.2 

14.2 

17.4 

11.2 

11.4 

10.6 

Colleagues  (more  support/competence) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Students  (better  motivation/discipline) 

112 

64.3 

15.4 

21.7 

12.1 

14.0 

12.7 

School  Discipline  (better  support) 

68 

80.5 

14.5 

19.5 

14.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Students'  Age  Levels  (older/younger) 

35 

51.6 

23.8 

43.4 

23.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Parents  (more  involvement/support) 

33 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Safety  (improve  in  school  or  neighborhood) 

35 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Facilities  (improve,  e.g.,  AC,  hours  open, 
maintenance) 

66 

81.9 

17.1 

18.1 

17.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Stress/Burnout 

12 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Change  Needed 

47 

55.1 

35.2 

44.9 

35.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Assignment  Areas  (change) 

40 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Class  Sizes 

7 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Single  School  Assignment 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Be  With  Other  Special  Education  Teachers 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Assignment  in  Administration 

22 

55.7 

29.7 

44.3 

29.7 

0.0 

0.0 

General  Support 

18 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Racial  Issues 

51 

100.Q 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Workload  (improve) 

56 

50.7 

31.8 

49.4 

31.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

365 

46.7 

11.9 

45.8 

13.0 

7.5 

7.4 

Nonresponse 

61 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

The  percentages  in  these  columns  are  based  on  row  totals  (weighted  N's). 
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EXHIBIT  6.51F 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Study:  Reasons  Why  General  Education 
Teachers  Want  To  Transfer  To  Another  School  Io  The  MCS, 
By  Location  of  Teacher's  Current  School 


Urban       Inner  City  School 
School*        School*  Unknown* 
(N=644)        (N=328)  (N=59) 


Reasons  For  Transferring 

% 

SE 

% 

SE 

% 

SE 

Location  (general) 

13.7 

5.1 

8.6 

6.4 

0.0 

0.0 

Location  (closer  to  home) 

29.3 

8.7 

21.7 

9.1 

26.6 

29.4 

Location  (closer  to  kids,  school,  care) 

1.0 

1.0 

16.3 

8.7 

0.0 

0.0 

School  Schedule  (earlier/later) 

5.4 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

26.6 

29.4 

Working  Conditions  (improve  general) 

1.1 

1.1 

8.4 

8.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Administration  (more  support  or  recognition) 

15.2 

5.8 

7.3 

6.1 

26.6 

29.4 

Colleagues  (more  support/competence) 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Students  (better  motivation/discipline) 

11.2 

4.4 

7.4 

4.5 

26.6 

29.4 

School  Discipline  (better  support) 

8.5 

5.0 

4.1 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

Students'  Age  Levels  (older/younger) 

2.8 

2.1 

5.2 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Parents  (more  involvement/support) 

5.1 

3.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Safety  (improve  in  school  or  neighborhood) 

0.0 

0.0 

10.6 

8.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Facilities  (improve,  e.g.,  AC,  hours  open,  maintenance) 

8.4 

4.5 

3.7 

3.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Stress/Burnout 

1.9 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Change  Needed 

4.0 

2.3 

6.4 

6.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Assignment  Areas  (change) 

6.2 

3.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Class  Sizes 

1.1 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Single  School  Assignment 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Be  With  Other  Special  Education  Teachers 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Assignment  in  Administration 

1.9 

1.9 

2.9 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

General  Support 

2.8 

2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Racial  Issues 

8.0 

5.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Workload  (improve) 

4.4 

3.4 

8.4 

8.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

26.5 

7.8 

51.0 

12.4 

46.8 

24.9 

Nonresponse 

9.4 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

The  percentages  in  these  columns  are  based  on  column  totals  (weighted  N's),  which  indicate 
the  number  of  teachers  who  reported  the  reason  as  either  a  first  or  second  reason  for  wanting  to 
transfer.  The  percents  may  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  6J51G 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Study:  Reasons  Why  Special  Education 
Teachers  Want  To  Transfer  To  Another  School  In  The  MCS 
(Results  Are  Based  on  a  Total  of  97  Respondents) 


Given  as  First  Second 

Reason*  Reason  Reason 

Reasons  For  Transferring  %  %  % 

Location  (general)  8.2  8,2  0.0 

Location  (closer  to  home)  27.8  16.5  1 1.3 

Location  (closer  to  kids,  school,  care)  4.1  1.0  3.1 

School  Schedule  (earlier/later)  3.1  1.0  3.1 

Working  Conditions  (improve  general)  4.1  2.1  2.1 

Administration  (more  support  or  recognition)  24.7  18.6  11 .3 

Colleagues  (more  support/competence)  3.1  1.0  2.1 

Students  (better  motivation/discipline)  4.1  3.1  1.0 

School  Discipline  (better  support)  3.1  2.1  1.0 

Students1  Age  Levels  (older/younger)  3.1  2.1  1.0 

Parents  (more  involvement/support)  2.1  0.0  2.1 

Safety  (improve  in  school  or  neighborhood)  6.2  3.1  3.1 

Facilities  (improve,  e.g.,  AC,  hours  open,  maintenance)  4.1  1.0  3.1 

Stress/Burnout  4.1  0.0  4.1 

Change  Needed  3.1  2. 1  1 .0 

Assignment  Areas  (change)  20.6  15.5  8.2 

Class  Sizes  4.1  2.1  2.1 

Single  School  Assignment  2.1  2.1  0.0 

Be  With  Other  Special  Education  Teachers  4.1  0.0  4.1 

Assignment  in  Administration  0.0  0.0  0.0 

General  Support  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Racial  Issues  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Workload  (improve)  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Other  26.8  14.4  14.4 

Nonresponse  4.1  4.1  2)6 

Totals  166.8  100.0  100.0 


The  percentages  in  this  column  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  6.51H 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Study:  Reasons  Why  Special  Education 
Teachers  Want  To  Transfer  To  Another  School  In  The  MCS 


Given  As 
A  Reason 

First 
Reason* 

Second 
Reason* 

Reasons  For  Transferring 

N 

% 

% 

Location  (general) 

8 

100.0 

0.0 

Location  (closer  to  home) 

27 

59.3 

40.7 

Location  (closer  to  kids,  school,  care) 

4 

25.0 

75.0 

School  Schedule  (earlier/later) 

3 

33.3 

100.0 

Working  Conditions  (improve  general) 

4 

50.0 

50.0 

Administration  (more  support  or  recognition) 

24 

75,0 

46.0 

Colleagues  (more  support/competence) 

3 

33.3 

66.7 

Students  (better  motivation/discipline) 

4 

75.0 

25.0 

School  Discipline  (better  support) 

3 

66.7 

33.3 

Students*  Age  Levels  (older/younger) 

3 

66.7 

33.3 

Parents  (more  involvement/support) 

2  • 

0.0 

100.0 

Safety  (improve  in  school  or  neighborhood) 

6 

50.0 

50.0 

Facilities  (improve,  e.g.,  AC,  hours  open,  maintenance) 

4 

25.0 

75.0 

Stress/Burnout 

4 

0.0 

100.0 

Change  Needed 

3 

66.7 

33.3 

Assignment  Areas  (change) 

20 

75.0 

40.0 

Class  Sizes 

4 

50.0 

50.0 

Single  School  Assignn^:^ 

2 

100.0 

0.0 

Be  With  Other  Special  Education  Teachers 

4 

0.0 

100.0 

Assignment  in  Administration 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

General  Support 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

Racial  Issues 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

Workload  (improve) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

26 

54.0 

54.0 

Nonresponse 

4 

The  percentages  in  these  columns  are  based  on  row  totals  (NTs)  and  will  total  more  than  100  for  a 
general  reason  that  was  given  as  both  a  first  and  second  reason. 
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EXHIBIT  6.511 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Study:  Reasons  Why  Special  Education 
Teachers  Want  To  Transfer  To  Another  School  In  The  MCS, 
By  Location  of  Teacher's  Current  School 


Urban 
School* 

Inner  City 
School* 

School 

I  hi  known* 

Reasons  For  Transferring 

N 

% 

% 

% 

Location  (general) 

g 

69  S 

XI  s 

j  /  .  j 

U.U 

Location  (closer  to  home) 

27 

SS  fs 

jj.j 

Location  (closer  to  kids,  school,  care) 

4 

25.0 

7S  n 

/  j.u 

u.u 

School  Schedule  (earlier/later) 

3 

66.7 

00 

jj.j 

Working  Con  ditions  (improve  general) 

4 

50.0 

0  0 

so  n 

Administration  (more  support  or  recognition) 

24 

41  7 

sn  n 

ft  1 

O.J 

Colleagues  (more  support/competence) 

3 

33.3 

33.3 

JJ.J 

Students  (better  motivation/discipline) 

4 

1000 

u.u 

u.u 

School  Discipline  (better  support) 

3 

J  J.  J 

fjf.  7 
□o.  / 

u.u 

Students*  Age  Levels  (older/younger) 

3 

66.7 

1*K  1 

u.u 

Parents  (more  involvement/support) 

2 

SOO 

SO  O 

JU.U 

u.u 

Safety  (improve  in  school  or  neighborhood) 

SOO 

SO  O 

JU.U 

u.u 

Facilities  (improve,  e.g.,  AC.  hours  open,  maintenance) 

4 

25  0 

SO  0 

Z-J.U 

Stress/Burnout 

4 

75.0 

?s  n 

u.u 

Change  Needed 

3 

33.3 

66.7 

Assignment  Areas  (change) 

20 

60.0 

40.0 

0  0 

Class  Sizes 

4 

75.0 

25.0 

0.0 

Single  School  Assignment 

2 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Be  With  Other  Special  Education  Teachers 

4 

75.0 

25.0 

0.0 

Assignment  in  Administration 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

General  Support 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Racial  Issues 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Workload  (improve) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

26 

53.9 

42.3 

3.9 

Nonresponse 

4 

75.0 

0.0 

25.0 

The  percentages  in  these  columns  are  based  on  row  totals  (N's). 
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EXHIBIT  6.5U 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Study:  Reasons  Why  Special  Education 
Teachers  Want  To  Transfer  To  Another  School  In  The  MCS, 
By  Location  of  Teacher's  Current  School 


Reasons  For  Transferring 

Urban 
School* 
(N=51) 

% 

Inner  City 
School* 
(N=38) 

% 

School 
Unknown* 

(N=8) 

% 

Location  (general) 

9.8 

7.9 

0.0 

Location  (closer  to  home) 

29.4 

23.7 

37.5 

Location  (closer  to  kids,  school,  care) 

2.0 

7.9 

0.0 

School  Schedule  (earlier/later) 

3.9 

0.0 

12.5 

Working  Conditions  (improve  general) 

3.9 

0.0 

25.0 

Administration  (more  support  or  recognition) 

19.6 

31.6 

25.0 

Colleagues  (more  support/competence) 

2.0 

2.6 

12.5 

Students  (better  motivation/discipline) 

7.8 

0.0 

0.0 

School  Discipline  (better  support) 

2.0 

5.3 

0.0 

Students*  Age  Levels  (older/younger) 

3.9 

2.6 

0.0 

Parents  (more  involvement/support) 

2.0 

2.6 

0.0 

Safety  (improve  in  school  or  neighborhood) 

5.9 

7.9 

0.0 

Facilities  (improve,  e.g.t  AC,  hours  open,  maintenance) 

2.0 

5.3 

12.5 

Stress/Burnout 

59 

2.6 

0.0 

Change  Needed 

2.0 

5.3 

0.0 

Assignment  Areas  (change) 

23.5 

21.1 

0.0 

Class  Sizes 

5.9 

2.6 

0.0 

Single  School  Assignment 

3.9 

0.0 

0.0 

Be  With  Other  Special  Education  Teachers 

5.9 

2.6 

0.0 

Assignment  in  Administration 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

General  Support 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Racial  Issues 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Workload  (improve) 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

27.5 

29.0 

12.5 

Nonresponse 

5.9 

0.0 

12.5 

*  The  percentages  in  these  columns  are  based  on  column  totals  (N's)  and  may  total  more  than  100 

because  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  *Jtl 


1992*93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers' 
Plans  to  Remain  in  Teaching  and/or  Special  Edvcation 


Spec  Ed  Teachers     Geo  Ed  Teachers 

%  %  (SE) 

How  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  teaching?* 

As  long  is  I  am  able  323  35.6  (3.3) 

Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement  33.0  41.6  (3.4) 

Will  probably  continue  unless  something 

better  comes  along  13.0  8.0  (1 .9) 

Definitely  plan  to  leave  as  soon  as  I  can  4.2  32  (1.2) 

Undecided  17.6  11.6  (2.2) 

Tool  100.0  100.0 

How  long  do  yon  plan  to  remain  in  special  education?" 

As  loog  as  I  am  able  34.9  NA  NA 

Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement  2S.7  NA  NA 

Will  probably  continue  unless  something 

better  comes  along  15.6  NA  NA 

Definitely  plan  to  leave  as  soon  as  I  can  7.3  NA  NA 

Undecided  163  NA  NA 

Total  100.0  NA  NA 


Percentages  axe  based  on  a  total  of  4S5  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,854 
responding  general  education  teachers. 

Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  4S5  responding  special  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  6J3A 


Comparison  of  1992-93  Comprehensive  Study  Special  and  General  Education  Teacher* 
Who  Plan  to  Leave  Their  Current  PoaWooa  Withto  Three  Year* 
by  Race,  Gender,  Years  of  Experience,  and  Career  Ladder  Statu 


Do  you  plan  to  be  in  yor  carreot  position  in  3  ,*ean? 
Spec  Ed  Teacher*  Gan  Ed  Teachers 

No,  No,  Not 

Yea         Retired        Retired         Yes  No,  Retired        Na,  Not  Retired 

Teacher  Characteristic*  %  %  %  %    (SE)        %     (SE)  »  (SE) 


Race1 

African  American  25.0  1.4 

European  American  42.0  3.0 

Other  0.2  0.0 

Total  672  4.4 

Gender1 

Male  4.1  0.2 

Female  63.2  4.1 

Total  67.3  4.3 

Career  Ladder  Status1 

Not  on  ladder  10.2  0.0 

Class  I  45.7  3.2 

Class  II  4.8  0.5 

Class  IE  6.6  0.7 

Total  673  4.4 

Total  Teaching  Experience1 
4  years  or  less 

(Beguners)  11.4  0.0 
More  than  4  years 

(Experienced)  55.9  4.3 

Total  673  4.3 

Grade  Level  Taught2 

Elementary  36.4  3.4 

Middle  7.6  0.5 

Secondary  103  0.2 

Mixed3  113  0.0 

Total  65.8  4.1 


9.\ 

34.5 

(2.9) 

4.6 

(1.7) 

103 

(2.2) 

19.3 

32.6 

(2.4) 

1.9 

(0.9) 

14.7 

(2.0) 

0.0 

1.0 

(0.7) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.1 

(0.1) 

28.4 

68.4 

(3.2) 

63 

(1.9) 

25.1 

(2.9) 

13.0 

(2  2) 

13 

(0.9) 

5.6 

(1.6) 

25.5 

55.4 

(3.5) 

5.1 

(1.7) 

193 

(2.6) 

283 

68.4 

(3.2) 

63 

(1.9) 

25.1 

(2.9) 

7.3 

14.0 

(1.8) 

1.1 

(0.7) 

12.0 

(19) 

17.3 

43.3 

(3.5) 

3.9 

(1.6) 

11.4 

(2.2) 

2.3 

3.0 

(1.4) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.9 

(0.8) 

1.6 

8.2 

(1.9) 

13 

(0.9) 

0.8 

(0.8) 

28.5 

68.4 

(3.2) 

6.5 

(1.9) 

25.1 

(2.9) 

9.8 

123 

(1.2) 

03 

(03) 

9.4 

(11) 

18.6 

56.1 

(3.2) 

63 

(1.9) 

15.7 

(2.7) 

28.4 

68.4 

(3.2) 

63 

(1.9) 

23. 1 

(2.9) 

16.9 

36.1 

(3.0) 

2.6 

(13) 

163 

(2.6) 

3.9 

12.8 

(2.2) 

1.5 

(0.9) 

3.6 

(1.1) 

5.9 

19.2 

(2.3) 

2.5 

(1.1) 

5.2 

(12) 

3.4 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

30.1 

68.1 

(3.3) 

6.6 

(1.9) 

253 

(2.9) 

I 
I 


1  Results  arc  based  oo  a  total  of  440  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of 4.856  responding 
general  education  teachers. 

2  Results  are  based  oo  a  total  of  409  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,856  responding 
general  education  teachers. 

3  This  designation  includes  teachers  assigned  to  special  schools  that  cannot  be  simply  classified  as  being  an 
elementary,  middles  or  high  scbooL 
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EXHIBIT  653 Al 

Comparison  of  1992*93  ComprthefisiTe  Stidy  Special  and  General  Edvcatkm  Teachers 
Who  Plan  to  Leave  Their  Current  Portions  Within  lVte  Years 
by  Race,  Gender,  Years  of  Experience,  and  Career  Ladder  Statae 


Teacher  Characteristics 


Race1 

African  American 
European  American 
Other 
Total 


Gender1 
Male 
Female 
Total 

Career  Ladder  Status 
Not  oo  ladder 
Class  I 
Class  II 
Class  m 
Total 


Total  Teaching  Experience1 
4  yean  or  less 

(Beginners) 
Mote  than  4  years 

(Experienced) 

Total 

Grade  Level  Taught2 
Elementary 
Middle 
Secondary 
Mixed3 
Total 


Do  you  plan  to  be  in  yoor  entreat  position  In  3  years? 
Spec  Ed  Teachers  Gen  Ed  Teachers 

No,  No,  Not 

Ye*        Retired        Retired        Yes         No,  Retired       No,  Not  R 
%  %  %  %    <S£)        *     (SE)  %  (SE) 


l 
I 
I 
l 

-  A.  I  

SE)B 


37.2 

31.6 

32.0 

50.9 

(3.2) 

70.7 

(12.2) 

41.0 

(SL  A 

Oo.v 

A1 1 

OO  1 

it  O  V\ 

\ll.A) 

<S  O 

JO./ 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

1.4 

(1.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.4 

inn  ft 

inn  ft 

inn  n 

inn  n 

1UU.V 

inn  n 

inn  a 

(\  1 

U.  1 

in  a 

to  n 

(1  w 

OO  A 

a  t  o\ 
U 

LAM 

OA  7 

ojr.D 

fti  n 

1  /.O 

inn  n 

1VU.U 

1UU.V 

1  nn  n 

inn  n 

1fW\  A 

IUU.U 

15.2 

0.0 

25.6 

20.4 

(2.5) 

17.5 

(10.1) 

47.9 

67.9 

73.7 

60.8 

633 

(3.8) 

59.9 

(14.2) 

45.6 

7.1 

10.5 

8.0 

4.4 

(2.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

35 

9.8 

15.8 

5.6 

11.9 

(2.7) 

22.7 

(11.9) 

3.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16.9 

0.0 

34.4 

17.9 

(18) 

3.8 

(3.8) 

373 

83.1 

100.0 

65.6 

82.1 

(18) 

96.2 

(3.8) 

6Z5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

55.4 

824 

56.1 

53.1 

(3.2) 

39.7 

(15.0) 

655 

11.5 

11.8 

13.0 

18.8 

(3.2) 

22.7 

(11.9) 

14.4 

15.6 

5.9 

19.5 

28.2 

(3.3) 

37.7 

(14.1) 

203 

17.5 

0.0 

11.4 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Results  sre  based  oo  a  total  of  440  responding  special  education  teachers  aod  a  weighted  total  of 4,856  responding 
general  education  teachers. 

2  Results  are  based  oo  a  total  of  409  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of 4,856  responding 
general  education  teachers. 

3  This  designation  includes  teachers  assigned  to  special  schools  that  cannot  be  simply  classified  as  being  an 
elementary,  middle,  or  high  school 
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EXHIBIT  <J3B 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Sped*!  Education  Toachtrs  Who  Plan  To  Leave 
Their  Current  Positions  Within  Three  Yean,  by  Teaching  Assignment 


Do  yoo  plan  to  be  In  yonr  current  position  In  3  yearn? 

No  No  No 

r  m  retiring  Not  retiring  Total 

Teaching  Assignment  *•  %•  *# 


Blind/Visual  Impairments  0.7  2.1  2.8 

Deaf/Hearing  Impairments  0.0  3.5  3.5 

EducaWe  Mental  Retardation  2.1  113  13.4 

Emotional  Disturbances  0.7  2.1  2.8 

Homebound/Hospitalized  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Intellectually  Gifted  1.4  2.8  4.2 

Learning  Disabilitk  5.6  44.4  50.0 

Multiple  Disabilities  0.0  4.9  4.9 

Physical  Disabilities  0.7  2.8  3.5 

Speech  Impairments  0.0  3.5  3.5 
Severe  Behavior/Communication  Disorders 

(Autism)  0.0  2.8  28 

Trainable  Mental  Retardation  2.1  6.3  8.5 

Total  13.4  86.6  100.0 


•    Results  are  based  on  a  total  of  142  responding  special  education  teachers  who  plan  to  leave  their  current  position 
within  three  years. 
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EXHIBIT  &53B1 


1992-93  CoMprchcmiTC  Study:  Special  Education  Tethers  Who  Plan  To 
Stay  fa  and/or  Leare  Their  Current  Potltkxu  Within  Three  Years, 
by  Inching  Assignment 


Do  you  plan  to  be  in  your  current  position  in  3  years? 
Yea,  Han  No,  I'm  No,  Not 


to  Stay  retiring  retiring  Total 

Teaching  Alignment  *•  **  ** 


Blind/Visual  Impairments 

2.0 

0.2 

0.7 

2.8 

Deaf/Hearing  Impairments 

4.1 

0.0. 

1.1 

52 

Educabie  Meotal  Retardation 

6.3 

0.7 

3.7 

10.7 

Emotional  Disturbances 

1.7 

0.2 

0.9 

2.8 

Homebound/Hospitalized 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

Intellectually  Gifted 

6.6 

0.4 

1.1 

8.1 

learning  Disabilities 

23.6 

1.7 

15.1 

40.4 

Multiple  Disabilities 

3.3 

0.0 

1.5 

4.8 

Physical  Disabilities 

1.7 

02 

0.9 

2.8 

Speech  Impairments 

6.1 

0.0 

1.5 

7.6 

Severe  Behavior/Communication 

Disorders  (Autism) 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

2.4 

Trainable  Mental  Retardation 

6.3 

0.7 

2.2 

9.2 

Other 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

Total 

65.1 

4.1 

30.8 

100.0 

♦    Results  are  based  oo  a  total  of  458  responding  special  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  4J3B2 

1912-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Special  Education  Teachers  Who  Plan  To 
Stay  in  and  Leave  Their  Current  Portions  Within  Three  Years, 
by  Teaching  Assignment 


Do  you  plan  to  be  in  your  current  position  in  3  yttrt? 
Yes,  Plan  No,  I'm  No,  Not 


Teaching  Assignment 

Responses 

iu  acay 

%* 

%* 

■ciljiiio 

avail 

%• 

Total 

I  VIM 

%* 

Blind/Visual  Impainneots 

13 

7.7 

23.1 

100.0 

Deaf/Hearing  Impairments 

24 

79.2 

0.0 

20.8 

100.0 

Educable  Mental  Retardation 

48 

60.4 

63 

333 

100.0 

Emotional  Disturbances 

13 

61.5 

7.7 

30.8 

100.0 

Homebound/Hogpi  tali  zed 

5 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Intellectually  Gifted 

37 

81.1 

5.4 

13.5 

100.0 

Learning  Disabilities 

179 

60.3 

43 

35.2 

100.0 

Multiple  Disabilities 

22 

68.2 

0.0 

31.8 

100.0 

Physical  Disabilities 

13 

61.5 

7.7 

30.8 

10O.O 

Speech  Impairments 

33 

84.8 

0.0 

15.2 

100.0 

Severe  Befaavior/Conununication 
Disorders  (Autism) 

11 

63.6 

0.0 

36.4 

100.0 

Trainable  Mental  Retardation 

41 

70.7 

73 

22.0 

100.0 

Other 

9 

333 

0.0 

66.7 

100.0 

Total 

448 

67.0 

4.0 

29.0 

100.0 

*    Results  are  based  on  total  responses  for  each  row. 
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EXHIBIT  634 

1991-92  Comprehensive  Srady:  Important  Reasons  Why  General  Education  Teachers 
Plan  to  Leave  Their  Current  Position!  Within  Three  Years 

(Results  Are  Based  on  a  Weighted  Total  of  1,52*  Teachers) 


Top  Three  First  Second  Third 

Reasons*  Reason  Reason  Reason 


Reasons  for  Leaving 

% 

(SE) 

(SE) 

% 

(SB) 

Family  or  personal  move 

13.6 

(3.4) 

6.9 

(2.3) 

1  fi 

J.O 

(to 

0  o 

it  Ti 

Pregnancy/child  rearing. 

7.3 

(2.7) 

4.0 

(2.4) 

O  ft 

fl  ft 

Health. 

10.7 

(4.2) 

t  o 

1.8 

(1.8) 

t\  o\ 

1. 1 

To  retire. 

20.7 

(5.4) 

16.4 

(4.9) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

(J.O) 

To  pursue  another  education-related  career. 

44.4 

(6.1) 

£7.2 

(5.8) 

o.V 

ft  A 

To  pursue  a  career  outside  of  education. 

16.2 

(4.5) 

32 

(2.0) 

0.8 

(0.6) 

12.2 

(4.1) 

For  so  even  better  tt aching  assignment 

47.2 

(6.1) 

14.6 

(4.0) 

212 

(5.7) 

6.9 

(3.5) 

For  better  salary  or  benefits. 

21.5 

(5.1) 

1.2 

(0.9) 

8.8 

(3.8) 

1L5 

(3.9) 

Dissatisfied  with  assignment 

30.0 

(5.5) 

14.8 

(4.2) 

7.3 

(2.9) 

8.2 

(3.4) 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching  ss  a  career. 

9.9 

(3.3) 

22 

(1.5) 

3.8 

(2.1) 

4.0 

(2.2) 

To  take  sabbatical  or  other  break  from  teaching  3.8 

(2.1) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

1.9 

(1.6) 

1.8 

(1.4) 

Other 

11.7 

(3.5) 

6.6 

(2.9) 

33 

(1.7) 

1.8 

(U) 

Nonresponse 

05 

(0.5) 

0.5 

(0.5) 

24.5 

(5.1) 

36.2 

(5.9) 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*  The  percentages  in  this  column  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  «J5 


1991-92  ComptrehcntlTe  Study:  Important  Reanons  Whj  Special  Edvcatkm  Teachers 
Plan  to  Ui?t  Their  Current  Positions  Within  Three  Years 
(Remits  Are  Bated  on  a  Total  of  154  Respondent*) 


Given  as  First  Second  Third 

Reason  Reason*  Reason*  Reason* 

Reasons  for  Leering  N  %  *  % 


Family  or  personal  move. 

25 

52.0 

32.0 

16.0 

Pregnancy /child  rearing. 

11 

36.4 

45.5 

18.2 

Health. 

15 

20.0 

46.7 

33.3 

To  retire. 

19 

84.2 

0.0 

15.8 

To  pursue  another  education-related  career. 

50 

49.0 

29.4 

19.6 

To  pursue  a  career  outside  cf  education. 

24 

33.3 

292 

373 

For  better  salary  or  benefits. 

29 

23.3 

56.7 

16.7 

For  an  even  better  teaching  assignment. 

60 

36.7 

40.0 

23.3 

Dissatisfied  with  assignment. 

73 

49.3 

30.1 

203 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career. 

16 

6.3 

18.8 

75.0 

Sabbatical  or  other  break  from  teaching 

13 

30.8 

23.1 

462 

Other 

21 

42.9 

19.0 

38.1 

Gave  no  reason 

6 

Percentages  in  these  columns  ait  based  on  row  totals  (N's). 
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EXHIBIT  655A 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Stadv:  Important  Reasons  Why  Special  Education  Teacher* 
Plan  to  Leave  Their  Carreer.  Positions  Within  Three  Yean 
(Remits  Are  Bawd  on  a  Total  of  154  Respondents) 


Given  as 

First 

Second 

Third 

Reason 

Reason 

Reason 

Reason 

Reasons  for  Leaving 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Family  or  personal  move. 

162 

8.4 

5.2 

2.6 

Pregnancy/child  tearing. 

7.1 

2.6 

3.2 

13 

Health. 

9.7 

1.9 

4.5 

3.2 

Tn  nsfin* 

X  V  IvIUvt 

123 

10.4 

0.0 

1.9 

Tn  mirtue  another  education-related  career. 

33.1 

16.9 

9.7 

7.1 

To  pursue  a  career  outside  of  education. 

15.6 

52 

4.5 

5.8 

For  better  salary  or  benefits. 

5  2 

11.7 

3J2 

For  an  even  better  leaching  assignment 

39.0 

14.3 

15.6 

9.1 

Dissatisfied  with  assignment. 

47.4 

23.4 

143 

9.7 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career. 

10.4 

0.6 

1.9 

7.8 

Sabbatical  or  other  break  from  teaching 

8.4 

2.6 

1.9 

3.9 

Other 

123 

4.5 

2.6 

5.2 

Nonresponse 

3.9 

24.7 

39.0 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EXHIBIT  iMk 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Stud j:  Areas  of  Dissatisfaction  WHk  MCS  Teaching 
Expressed  by  Special  and  General  Education  Teadurs 
Wbo  Plan  to  Leave  Their  Positions  Within  3  Ye 


Areas  of  Dissatisfaction 


Spec  Ed  Teachers 
(Total*458) 

Moat 

Important  Important 
Areas  Area 


Gen  Ed  Teachers 
(TotaU4>969) 

Most 

Important  Important 
Areas  Area 

%  (SK)*       %  (SE)* 


Do  not  pi  in  to  leave,  or  did  not  give 
dissatisfaction  as  a  reason  for  leaving. 

Lack  of  opportunity  for  professional 
advancement 

Inadequate  support  from  central 
administration. 

Inadequate  support  from  principals). 

Lack  of  adequate  support  staff  (e.g.,  aides, 
clerical  assistants). 

Inadequate  facilities  or  classrooms. 

Unsafe  woriring  environment. 

Lack  of  influence  over  school/district  policies 
and  practices. 

Lack  of  control  over  classroom 
decisions. 

Inappropriate  placement  of  students  with 
disabilities. 

Inadequate  program  design  or  curriculum. 

Lack  of  professional  competence  of 
colleagues. 

Poor  student  attendance  or  motivation 
to  learn. 

Lack  of  student  progress. 


80.6  80.6  853  (2.4)  863  (2.3) 

2.4  02  1.2  (0.8)  0.0  (0.0) 

4.1  02  32  (1.1)  0.0  (0.0) 

5.7  13  4.9  (1.5)  2.1  (1.0) 

7.4  0.9  33  (1.2)  0.1  (0.1) 

3.9  02  2.9  (1.1)  0.0  (0.0) 

33  0.4  3.8  (1.2)  02  (0.1) 

2.6  02  1.8  (0.8)  02  (0.2) 
2.0  0.0  23  (1.1)  0.0  (0.0) 

72  1.1  1.6  (0.9)  0.0  (0.0) 

4.8  0.4  3.0  (1.2)  03  (0.3) 

1.7  0.4  2.1  (1.0)  0.0  (0.0) 

53  0.0  4.0  (1.0)  0.6  (0.5) 

1.3  0,0  3.2  (1.2)  0.8  (0.8) 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


(coatfaaed) 


Exhibit  €Mk  (ctotlmed) 


Areas  of  Dissatisfaction 


Spec  Ed  TMchm 
(ToUl«4») 

Me* 

Important  Important 
Areas  Ami 


Gto  U  Ttachm 
(ToOl«4J») 

Moit 

Important  Important 
Arams  Area 
%  (SE)*        %  <SE)* 


Lack  of  sense  of  accomplishment 

3.9 

0.9 

3-0 

(1.1) 

0.2 

/A  *}\ 

(0.2) 

Demands  of  working  with  special  education 
students. 

5.0 

0.2 

0.1 

(0.1) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Class  size/case  load  too  large. 

9.2 

2.6 

4.2 

(1.4) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Student  discipline  problems. 

6.1 

0.2 

7.4 

0.7) 

2.2 

(0.9) 

Problems  with  other  teachers. 

1.1 

0.2 

0.5 

(0.5) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Too  much  paperwork. 

10.0 

2.2 

5.4 

(16) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Too  many  noote  aching  responsibilities. 

3.7 

0.2 

4.2 

(1.4) 

1.5 

(0.9) 

Monotony/routine  of  job. 

1.7 

0.0 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Poor  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 

3.7 

0.9 

0.6 

(0.5) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  challenge/opportunities  for 
growth. 

lJ 

0.0 

1.9 

(0.9) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  appreciation/respect 

4.8 

0.0 

4.9 

(1.4) 

0.1 

(0.1) 

Problems  with  parents. 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

(0.8) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Stress  associated  with  teaching. 

8.3 

1.1 

6.1 

(1.5) 

13 

(0.6) 

Inadequate  teaching  materials/supplies 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Prefer  working  with  younger  students 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

(0.0) 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Other  (not  dissatisfaction). 

3.7 

13 

1.0 

(0.3) 

03 

(0.2) 

Nonresponse. 

2.2 

3.7 

3.* 

(1.4) 

3.8 

(1.4) 

*  The  percentages  repotted  in  these  columns  may  total  more  than  100  became  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  6*56B 


Comparison  of  1991-92  Comprehensive  Study  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers 
Who  Plan  to  Lear  *  Their  Current  Positions  Within  3  Years 
by  the  Number  of  Areas  af  Dissatisfaction  They  Have  With  The  MCS 


Spec  Ed  Teachers  Gen  Ed  Teachers 

Number  of  Areas  of  Dissatisfaction*  %  *  (SB) 


None 

AK  K 

fj\  1 

One 

U.O 

Two 

1  O 

no 

f  ft  n\ 

Three 

Four 

U.3) 

Five 

7  5 

v*-o; 

Civ 

Seven 

4.5 

4.1 

(1.9) 

Eight 

9.1 

5.7 

(3.1) 

Nine 

3.2 

0.4 

(0.4) 

Ten 

3.2 

0.4 

(0.4) 

Eleven 

2.6 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Twelve 

1.3 

1.4 

(1.4) 

Thirteen 

1.3 

1.3 

(0.9) 

Fourteen 

0.6 

3.8 

(2.8) 

Fifteen 

0.6 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Sixteen 

0.0 

0.8 

(0.8) 

Seventeen 

0.0 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Eighteen 

0.0 

03 

(0.3) 

Noorespoose 

3.9 

3.5 

(2.1) 

Total 

99.7 

99.6 

*    Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  IS  1  responding  special  education  teachers  and  a  weighted  total  of  1528 
responding  general  education  teachers. 
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EXHIBIT  «7 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  What  Special  and  General  Education  Teachen 
Plan  to  be  Doing  in  Three  Yean 


What  Teacher*  Plan  to  be  Doing  in  Three  Yean* 


Spec  Ed  Teachen     Gen  Ed  Teacher 
*  *  (SE) 


Not  employed  full-time  outside  the  home  or 
not  a  full-time  student 

Employed  in  my  current  position. 

Teaching  special  education  in  another 
school  district 

Teaching  special  education  in  another 
school  in  Memphis 

Teaching  general  education  in  Memphis. 

Teaching  general  education  in  another 
school  district 

Employed  as  an  administrator  in  education. 

Employed  in  education,  but  in  a 

nooteaching  job  (other  than  an  administrator). 

Employed  outside  of  education. 

Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time 
in  special  education 

Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in 
education,  but  not  in  special  education. 

Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in 
non-education  field. 

Other. 


6.5 
662 

3.4 

7.6 
3.1 

0.4 

3.6 

2.9 
2.0 

0.4 

0.7 

0.9 
2.2 


6.4  (1.7) 
69.7  (3.2) 

0.1  X0.1) 

0.0  (0.0) 

5.1  (1.4) 

43  (1.2) 

5.5  (1.8) 

2.8  (1.2) 

1.9  (0.8) 

0.0  (0.0) 

03  (0.2) 

1.4  (0.9) 

23  (1.0) 


♦    Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of 447  responding  special  education  teachen  and  a  weighted  total  of  4,772 
responding  general  education  teachen. 
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EXHIBIT  &58 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Stod y:  Important  Reason*  Why  Gcserai  Education  Teacher* 
Plan  to  Stay  in  Their  Current  Portions  Over  the  Next  Throe  Years 


First  Second  Third  Top  Three 

Reason  Reason  Reason  Reasons* 

Reasons  for  Staying  %  (SE)*  %  (SE)»  %(SE)*  %(«)•• 


Income  and  benefit*. 

18.0  (3.1) 

7.4  (2.2) 

8.5 

(2-3) 

33.9  (3.9) 

School  administrative  support 

7.9  (2.2) 

9.9  (2.7) 

2.8 

(1.4) 

20.7  (3.5) 

Central  administrative  support 

O.O  (0.0) 

0.6  (0.6) 

0.5 

(0.5) 

1.1  (0.8) 

Colleague  support. 

0.5  (0.5) 

3.2  (1.5) 

5.V 

(2.1) 

9.5  (2.5) 

Parent  support 

0.6  (0.6) 

1.4  (1.2) 

1.8 

(1.3) 

3.7  (1.8) 

School  location. 

2.2  (1.2) 

1.2  (0.8) 

3.2 

(1.6) 

6.6  (2.2) 

Job  flexibility. 

3.3  (1.7) 

0.2  (0.2) 

1.1 

(0.8) 

4.6  (1.8) 

Job  schedule  (hours,  vacations). 

2.9  (1.3) 

12.6  (2.7) 

15.2 

(3.3) 

30.7  (4.0) 

Opportunities  to  pursue  outside  interests. 

0.6  (0.3) 

0.1  (0.1) 

2.5 

(1.4) 

3.2  (1.4) 

Satisfaction  of  work  with  students. 

23.7  (3.7) 

16.7  (3.2) 

10.2 

(2.6) 

50.6  (4.3) 

Feel  competent/successful. 

15.4  (3.2) 

16.3  (3.2) 

7.8 

(2.3) 

39.6  (4.2) 

Job  security. 

7.6  (2.4) 

10.2  (2.6) 

7.2 

(2.2) 

24.9  (3.8) 

Opportunities  for  growth/challenge. 

4.4  (1.7) 

3.0  (1.5) 

4.8 

(1.7) 

12.2  (2.7) 

Recognition  by  others. 

0.0  (0.0) 

0.0  (0.0) 

0.6 

(0.6) 

0.6  (0.6) 

Position  compatible  with  family 
coosid^radonsAesponsihilmea. 

12  (2.1) 

7.1  (2.3) 

9.6 

(23) 

24.0  (3.6) 

Limited  career  opportunities  outside  of 
teaching. 

1.6  (1.0) 

0.8  (0.6) 

2.4 

(1.2) 

4.7  (1.7) 

Other. 

3.7  (1.6) 

0.9  (0.5) 

1.6 

(1.2) 

6.3  (2.1) 

Nonresponse. 

0.6  (0.3) 

%2  (2.2) 

14.3 

(29) 

0.6  (0.3) 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

♦  Percentages  are  based  on  a  weighted  total  of  3328  responding  general  education  teachers. 
**    The  percentages  in  this  column  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  (.59 


1991-92  Comprehensive  Study  :  Important  Reasons  Why  Special  Education  Teachars 
Plan  to  Stay  in  Tbeir  Current  Positions  Over  tb«  Next  Throe  Yean 


First 
Reason1 


Reasons  for  Staying 


Second 
Reason2 
% 


Third 
Reason3 


Top  Three 
Reasons4 
% 


Income  and  benefits. 
School  administrative  support. 
Central  administrative  support. 
Colleague  support 
Parent  support. 
School  location. 
Job  flexibility. 

Job  schedule  (hours,  vacation). 
Opportunities  to  pursue  outside  interests. 
Satisfaction  of  wcv*  with  students. 
Feel  competent/successful. 
Job  security. 

Opportunities  for  growth/challenge. 

Recognition  by  others. 

Positioo  compatible  with  family 
cooskterationa/respoosibilrtirs. 

Limited  career  opportunities  outside  of 
teaching. 

Other. 

Nomesponse. 
Totals. 


17.1 
5.4 

0.0 
1.0 
0.0 
0.7 
2.7 
7.4 
03 
262 
7.7 
6.0 
2.0 
03 

9.1 

2.7 
7.0 
23 
100.0 


12.4 
6.0 
2.0 
3.0 
1.3 
5.0 
1.7 

14.1 
1.0 

13.8 

13.8 
4.7 
2.0 
03 

7.7 

13 
0.0 
9.7 
100.0 


10.4 
4.7 
1.3 
3.0 
0.7 
4.0 
3.7 
9.4 
1.0 

10.4 
9.4 

11.7 
4.0 
0.3 

6.4 

3.4 
13 
14.8 
100.0 


39.9 
16.1 
3.4 
7.0 
2.0 
9.7 
8.1 
30.9 
2.3 
523 
30.9 
22.5 
8.1 
1.0 

23.2 

7.4 
8.4 
2.0 


Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  292  responding  special  education  teachers. 
Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  269  responding  special  education  teachers. 
Percentages  axe  based  on  a  total  of  254  responding  special  education  teachers. 
Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  of  multiple  responses. 
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EXHIBIT  6M 


1992-93  Comprehensive  Study:  Responding  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers '  Percapdooi 

About  Their  Non-Teaching  Opportunity 


Tend  to  Tend  to  (SE) 

Agree        Agree  Disagree  Disagree  er 

Response*         %     (SE)     %     (SE)       %       (SE)       *       (SE)    Mean  SD 

General  Education  Teachers** 

It  would  be  difficult 
for  ma  to  find  a 
non-teaching  job 
with  comparable 

salary  and  benefits.       4753  28.0   (3.2)  32.4     (3.3)   20.3     (2.9)     19.3   (2.8)      27  (0.1) 

I  am  afraid  of  what 
might  happen  if  I 
quit  teaching  without 
having  another 

job  lined  up.  4718  33.0  (3.3)  26.7     (3.0)   18.8     (2.8)     22.5   (3.0)      2.7*  (0.1) 

I  have  too  much  at 
•take  financially 

to  leave  teaching.          4799  32.2   (3.2)  27.1     (3.1)   20.5     (2.9)     20.1   (2.8)      2.7  (0.1) 

Overall  score           4834                                                                                  2.7  (0.1) 

Special  Education  Teachere 

It  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  find  a 
non-  teaching  job  with 
comparable  salary 

and  benefits.  452  32.6  (NA)   36.8     (NA)   18.6    (NA)     13.1  (NA)      2.9  1.0 

I  am  afraid  of  what 
might  happen  if  I 
quit  teaching  without 
having  another  job 

lined  up.  448  41.7  (NA)  29.2    (NA)   16.2    (NA)     13.8  (NA)      3.0*  1.1 

I  have  too  much  at  st*\e 
financially  to  leave 

teaching.  449  34.1  (NA)  33.6    (NA)   19.2    (NA)     13.1  (NA)      2.9  1.0 

Overall  score  453  2.9  0.9 


*  Significant  differences  between  general  and  special  educators,  p<.0l. 

**  Results  are  baaed  on  weighted  totals.  ^ 
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Exhibit  6.62 

Pressing  Problems  Reported  by  Special  and  General  Educators 
(Percentages  Are  Based  on  458  Responding  Special  Educators  and  a  Weighted 

Total  of  4989  General  Educators) 


Spec  Ed 
Teachers 


Gen  Ed 
Teachers 


Reported  Problems 

% 

% 

(SE) 

General 

4.4 

4.4 

(1.4) 

Poor  working  conditions 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  funds  for  education 

1.1 

1.1 

(0  7) 

Safety  concerns 

3.1 

3.3 

V  1  ,mJ  / 

Administrators 

10.7 

12.0 

(2.4) 

Lack  of  support-general 

2.6 

2.1 

(l.D 

Lack  of  support-principal 

1.7 

0.6 

(0.6) 

Lack  of  support-central  supervisors 

1.3 

1.2 

(0.9) 

Lack  of  leadership 

0.0 

0.9 

(0.6) 

Incompetent/ineffective  administrators 

2.0 

3.7 

(1.3) 

Administrators  don't  care  about  students 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  leadership  with  discipline 

1.1 

1.6 

(0.8) 

Lack  of  leadership  with  academic  programs 

0.2 

0.6 

(0.6) 

Administrator  not  knowledgeable  about  special  ed 

1.3 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Problems  with  administrator(s)-other 

1.7 

2.1 

(1.0) 

Colleagues 

7.9 

6.0 

(1.6) 

Lack  of  support 

0  .4 

0  .3 

(0.2) 

Lack  of  cooperation/teamwork 

0.7 

0.4 

(0.4) 

(continued) 
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Exhibit  6.62  (continued) 


Spec  Ed  Gen  Ed 

Teachers  Teachers 


Reported  Problems 

% 

% 

(SE) 

Few  opportunities  for  collaboration/cooperation 

0.4 

1.0 

(0.8) 

Not  knowledgeable  about  special  education 

2.4 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Incompetence 

2.0 

2.1 

(1.1) 

Low  morale  among  teachers 

1.5 

0.9 

(0.6) 

Teachers  not  motivated/committed 

0.2 

0.4 

(0.2) 

Colleagues  who  should  retire 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Teachers  don't  care  about  students 

0.0 

0.1 

(0.1) 

Problems  with  colleagues—other 

4.0 

0.9 

(0.6) 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

5.9 

7.5 

(1.7) 

Lack  of  flexibility  to  teach  to  needs  of  students 

0.4 

1.7 

(1.0) 

Rigid  teaching  schedule 

0.0 

0.5 

(0.5) 

Too  much  to  teach/lack  of  time  for  curriculum 

0.2 

1.1 

(0.5) 

Curriculum  not  developmentally  appropriate 

0.2 

2.7 

(1.0) 

Lack  of  flexibility  in  curriculum 

0.2 

0.6 

(0.4) 

Lack  of  sequential  curriculum 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Curriculum  not  coordinated 

0.4 

0.8 

(0.8) 

Lack  of  curriculum/guidelines 

1.7 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  alternatives  for  secondary  students 

0.4 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  vocational  opportunities 

0.9 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Curriculum/instruction  problems—other 

1.7 

1.4 

(0.7) 

Facilities/Classrooms 

8.7 

6.0 

(1.7) 

Poor  facilities 

0.9 

2.0 

(10) 

(continued) 
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Exhibit  6.62  (continued) 


Reported  Problems 


Facility  overcrowded 
Facility  not  safe 
No  air  conditioning 
No  science  lab 
Dirty  facilities 

General  facility  problems-other 
Do  not  have  classroom/space  to  work 
Space  not  adequate/too  small/too  open 
Space  not  appropriate 
Space  overcrowded 
Have  to  share  space 
Lack  of  hot  running  water 
Classroom  facility  problems-other 

Parents 

Lack  of  parent  involvement 
Lack  of  parent  support 
Parent  apathy 

Parents  have  unrealistic  expectations 
Lack  of  parent  training 
Send  sick  children  to  school 
Parent  problems—other 


Spec  Ed 
Teachers. 


0.4 
0.0 
0.4 
0.0 
0.4 
0.2 
1.5 
2.8 
0.7 
0.2 
0.9 
0.4 
0.7 

12.4 

9.0 
2.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.4 
0.4 
0.9 


(continued) 


Gen  Ed 
Teachers 

%  (SE) 


0.7  (0.5) 

1.0  (0.8) 

1.4  (0.9) 

0.1  (0.1) 

0.0  (0.0) 

0.0  (0.0) 

0.4  (0.4) 

0.3  (0.3) 

0.8  (0.8) 

0.0  (0.0) 

0.0  (0.0) 

0.0  (0.0) 

0.0  (0.0) 

19.0  (2.8) 

10.0  (2.0) 

4.9  (1.4) 

2.2  (1.1) 

0.7  (0.5) 

1.4  (1.0) 

0.0  (0.0) 

0.6  (0.6) 
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Exhibit  6.62  (continued) 


Reported  Problems 


Personnel  issues/policies 


Spec  Ed 
Teachers 

% 


1.5 


Gen  Ed 
Teachers 


Of 


(SE) 


3.0  (1.2) 


Desire  transfer  to  another  school 
Desire  transfer  to  different  type  of  assignment 
Problems  with  teacher  transfer  policies 
Personnel  issue/policy  problems-other 

Policies 


0.2 
0.7 
0.7 
0.2 

0.9 


0.3  (0.2) 

0.4  (0.4) 

0.1  (0.1) 

2.2  (1.1) 

3.0  (1.0) 


Problems  with  busing  students 
Lack  of  discipline  policies 
Problems  with  grading  policies 
Problems  with  policies-other 


0.0 
1.3 
0.0 
0.7 


0.9  (0.6) 

1.3  (0.7) 

0.1  (0.1) 

0.9  (0.6) 


Professionalism 


6.3 


4.3  (1.5) 


Lack  of  opportunities  to  attend  conferences 

Lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills 

Lack  of  respect  for  teachers  from  public/community 

L?  :V  cf  appreciation  for  teachers 

Lack  of  teacher  input  in  decisions 

Lack  of  graduate  opportunities 

Should  grandfather  in  speech/lang 

Lack  of  opportunities  for  professional  advancement 


0.9 
1.1 
1.5 
0.4 
0.9 
0.2 
0.7 
0.7 


0.0  (0.0) 

0.5  (0.5) 

0.2  (0.2) 

0.0  (0.0) 

1.6  (0.9) 

1.0  (0.8) 

0.0  (0.0) 

1.3  (0.8) 


(continued) 
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Exhibit  6.62  (continued) 


Spec  Ed 
Teachers 


(continued) 


Gen  Ed 
Teachers 


Reported  Problems 

% 

% 

(SE) 

Racial  problems 

1.1 

1.7 

(1.1) 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0 

Among  teachers 

Among  administrators 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Racial  problems-other 

0.9 

1.1 

(1.1) 

Resources 

29.0 

12.1 

(2.2) 

Lack  of  computers 

1.7 

0.7 

(0.5) 

Lack  of  appropriate  materials 

2.0 

0.4 

(0.2) 

Lack  of  materials 

11.0 

3.4 

(1.3) 

Lack  of  supplies 

5.2 

2.6 

(0.7) 

Lack  of  textbooks 

1.1 

0.5 

(0.5) 

Lack  of  rubber  gloves,  masks,  etc.. 

0.4 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  access  to  copy  machine 

0.4 

0.3 

(0.3) 

Lack  of  access  to  telephones 

0.2 

0.3 

(3.0) 

Lack  of  support  services-e.g.,  guidance 

1.1 

0.8 

(0.6) 

Lack  of  O.T.,  P.T.  services 

0.7 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  support  services  problems-other 

0.4 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  teachers 

0.4 

0.7 

(0.5) 

Lack  of  support  services-music,  art 

0.2 

0.5 

(0.3) 

Lack  of  clerical  help 

0.0 

0.4 

(0.4) 

Lack  of  aides/assistants 

8.3 

3.2 

(1.2) 

Lack  of  resources-other 

1.7 

0.8 

(0.5) 

f  • 
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Exhibit  6.62  (continued) 


Reported  Problems 


Spec  Ed 
Teachers 

% 


Gen  Ed 
Teachers 

%  (SE) 


Responsibilities 


56.6 


37.1  (3.3) 


Caseload  too  big  (too  many  students) 

Too  much  student  diversity  in  caseload 

Too  much  to  do/unrealistic  expectations 

Not  enough  time  to  teach/individualize  instruction 

Lack  of  planning  time 

Problems  with  paperwork 

IEP  process  too  complex 

Too  many  nonteaching  duties 

Too  many  M-team  responsibilities 

Responsibilities  not  clear 

Too  many  meetings 

Extracurricular  responsibilities 

Hard  to  work  in  more  than  one  school 

Responsibilities  problems-other 


28.4 
7.4 
1.3 
1.1 
6.1 

34.9 
0.2 
1.1 
0.9 
0.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.9 
1.5 


16.7  (2.6) 

I.  0  (0.6) 
0.5  (0.4) 
0.9  (0.5) 

II.  0  (2.1) 
11.7  (2.2) 
0.0  (0.0) 
1.5  (0.8) 
0.0  (0.0) 
0.0  (0.0) 

1.2  (0.9) 
0.5  (0.4) 
0.0  (0.0) 

1.3  (0.9) 


Salary/Benefits 


5.9 


8.0  (2.0) 


Salary  inequitable 
Salary  too  low 
Not  paid  for  overtime 
Poor  benefits 

Medical  deductions  too  high 
Salary/benefits  problems-other 


0.0 
5.2 
0.0 
0.9 
0.0 
0.4 


0.2  (0.1) 

5.7  (1.6) 

0.2  (0.2) 

2.9  (1.4) 

0.8  (.8) 

0.4  (0.4) 


(continued) 
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Exhibit  6.62  (continued) 


Spec  Ed  Gen  Ed 

Teachers  Teacher 


Reported  Problems 

% 

% 

(SE) 

Special  Education 

7.6 

1.0 

(0.4) 

Multicategorical  classes 

1.1 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Mixing  ED  students  with  other  disabilities 

OJ 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Problem  getting  students  into  special  education 

0.0 

0.5 

(0.3) 

Dealing  with  special  education  students 

0.2 

0.2 

(0.2) 

Lack  of  inclusions  opportunities 

0.7 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Negative  attitudes  toward  special  education 

0.9 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Scheduling  around  regular  classroom  schedule 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Special  education  not  a  priority 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Lack  of  appropriate  related  services  once  eligible 

0.2 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Problems  with  special  education  records 

0.7 

0.0 

(0.0) 

Special  education  problems— other 

3.3 

0.1 

(0.1) 

Students 

25.0 

48.0 

(3.3) 

Not  motivated  (inattentive/apathetic) 

4.0 

13.0 

(2.2) 

Attendance  problems 

3.0 

15.3 

(1.4) 

Discipline  problems/disruptive 

11.6 

30.0 

(3.0) 

Lack  of  respect  from  students 

0.9 

1.2 

(0.6) 

Violent/aggressive  students 

3.3 

5.0 

(1.5) 

Students  with  weapons 

0.2 

1.3 

(0.8) 

Learning  problems/at-risk  students 

0.0 

13.0 

(l.i) 

Students  inappropriately  placed  in  my  classes 

7.0 

0.6 

(0.4) 

Students  inadequately  prepared  for  my  class 

0.4 

3.1 

(1.2) 
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Exhibit  6.62  (continued) 


Students  with  low  self  esteem 


Miscellaneous 


Not  codable 


Spec  Ed  Gen  Ed 

Teachers  Teachers 


Reported  Problems  % 


%  (SE) 


0.2  0.7  (0.5) 


Student  problems-other  1  7         4  3  (1  3) 

Testing  0.0  1.0(0.3) 

Too  much  emphasis  on  testing  q  q  q  5  (0  3) 


4.4  7.0  (1.8) 

0.4  2.0  (0.8) 


No  problems  experienced  q  q  1 0  (0  8) 
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Chapter  7 

Summary.  Discussion,  and  Implications:  Major  Findings 
Across  the  Survey  Studies 

In  this  chapter,  we  summarize  and  synthesize  the  major  research  findings  of  the  survey 
studies  that  were  discussed  in  Chapters  2  through  6  and  we  suggest  their  implications  for 
strategic  planning.  This  summary  is  presented  as  four  topics.  First,  in  Section  I  we  provide  a 
brief  overview  of  the  purpose  and  procedures  of  this  research  conducted  in  the  MCS.  Second,  in 
Section  II  we  summarize  the  major  research  findings  of  the  MCS  studies.  Third,  in  Section  III 
we  expand  the  conceptual  model  presented  in  Chapter  1,  highlighting  salient  findings  across 
studies.  Fourth,  in  Section  IV  we  present  the  implications  of  our  findings  for  improving  the 
retention  and  commitment  of  special  education  teachers  in  the  MCS.  These  implications  should 
also  be  useful  to  other  school  districts  with  similar  problems.  The  methodology  and  results  of 
the  strategic  planning  component  are  presented  in  Chapter  8,  the  next  and  final  chapter  in  this 
report. 

I.  PURPOSE  AND  PROCEDURES 

From  October  1991  to  December  1994,  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  (RTI)  has 
collaborated  with  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  Memphis  State 
University,  the  National  Comprehensive  System  of  Personnel  Development/Collaboration 
Institute,  and  the  MCS  to  conduct  a  three-year  study  to  improve  the  retention  of  special 
education  teachers  in  the  MCS.  Specifically,  the  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  (a)  describe  and 
understand  the  broad  range  of  forces  that  are  contributing  to  the  attrition  rate  of  special 
education  teachers  in  the  MCS,  and  (b)  assist  the  MCS  in  using  the  resulting  findings  to  develop 
a  five-year  strategic  action  plan  to  maximize  the  retention  of  special  education  teachers. 

The  study  had  a  survey  research  component  and  a  strategic  planning  component.  With 
the  guidance  of  a  local  Advisory/Planning  Panel,  the  survey  research  component  was  conducted 
in  years  one  and  two,  and  the  strategic  planning  was  conducted  in  years  two  and  three. 

The  following  studies  were  conducted  in  the  survey  research  component: 
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A  Screening  Study  that  involved  a  mail  questionnaire  survey  of  all  61 3 
MCS  special  education  teachers  employed  in  the  MCS  in  1991-92.  This 
survey  investigated  the  extent  of  the  desire  to  leave  to  leave  their  teaching 
positions,  as  well  as  reasons  for  desiring  to  leave  and  stay.  This  study, 
which  had  a  77%  response  rate,  provided  a  "snapshot"  of  the  job 
satisfaction  and  career  plans  of  these  teachers. 

An  Influencing  Factors  Study  in  which  face-to-face  interviews  were 
conducted  with  a  sample  of  60  of  the  special  education  teachers  who 
completed  a  questionnaire  in  the  Screening  Study  of  1991-92  special 
education  teachers.  This  group  of  interviewees  represented  extreme 
groups  of  teachers  in  terms  of  satisfaction  and  intent  to  stay  (i.e.,  satisfied 
teachers  who  intend  to  stay,  dissatisfied  teachers  who  intend  to  leave,  and 
an  undecided  group).  These  interviews  (a)  provided  a  better 
understanding  of  the  influences  of  career  plans,  commitment,  and  job 
satisfaction  on  special  educators'  decisions  to  continue  or  terminate  their 
careers  as  teachers  of  students  with  disabilities  in  the  MCS,  and  (b) 
identified  specific  issues  and  concerns  for  investigation  in  the  subsequent 
studies. 

An  Exiter  Study  in  which  the  "exit  rates"  for  special  and  general  educators 
were  calculated  for  three  school  years  (1990-91,  1991-92,  and  1992-93) 
and  in  which  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all  of  the  145  special 
education  teachers  and  a  sample  of  1 87  of  the  general  education  teachers 
who  exited  during  these  three  years.  These  annual  follow-up  surveys, 
which  were  completed  by  72%  of  the  special  education  exiters  and  64% 
of  the  general  education  teachers,  provided  information  about  their 
backgrounds  and  training,  reasons  for  leaving  their  positions,  the  nature  of 
their  current  positions,  and  actions  that  the  MCS  could  have  taken  to 
convince  them  to  remain  in  their  MCS  teaching  positions. 

A  Comprehensive  Commitment  and  Retention  Study  in  which  we 
surveyed  all  of  the  638  special  education  teachers  and  a  comparison 
sample  of  398  of  the  5,002  general  education  teachers  employed  in  the 
MCS  in  1992-93.  This  indepth  study,  in  which  questionnaires  were 
completed  by  76%  of  the  special  educators  and  76%  of  the  general 
educators,  compared  special  and  general  educators  on  a  wide  variety  of 
career  experiences,  attitudes,  and  plans,  as  well  as  some  personal  factors. 
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The  first  step  in  conducting  these  studies  was  to  review  the  existing  literature  on  teacher 
attrition  and  develop  a  conceptual  model  of  teachers'  career  decisions.  That  conceptual  model 
was  presented  in  Chapter  2. 

IL  MAJOR  FINDINGS 

A.       Teachers  Who  Left  Their  Teaching  Positions  in  the  MCS:  Rates.  Reasons.  Job 
Satisfaction,  and  Subsequent  Activities 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  extent  to  which  general  and  special  educators  left  their 
teaching  positions  in  the  MCS  over  a  three-year  period.  After  a  discussion  of  these  exit  rates,  we 
discuss  teachers'  reasons  for  leaving  their  MCS  positions  as  well  as  their  retrospective 
perceptions  of  job  satisfaction  in  the  MCS  and  subsequent  activities  and  plans. 

1.       Teacher  Exit  (  Attrition*  Rates 

"Exitds"  are  those  teachers  who  left  MCS  employment  for  any  reason,  or  those 
who  remained  in  the  MCS  but  changed  their  primary  assignment.  This  latter  group  includes 
teachers  who  moved  into  administration,  or  other  nonteaching  positions  or  those  special 
educators  who  transferred  to  general  education  teaching.  In  this  study,  the  word  "attrition"  is 
often  used  to  describe  "exiters." 

Attrition  from  teaching  in  the  MCS  was  modest  over  the  three-year  period  for  both 
special  and  general  educators.  Special  education  attrition  rates  from  the  MCS  ranged  from  6.6% 
to  8  7%  over  the  three-year  penod,  and  general  education  attrition  rates  ranged  from  6.6  to  8.3%. 
When  retirees  and  deceased  teachers  were  excluded,  the  exit  rates  for  special  educators  ranged 
from  5.8%  to  7.9%  over  the  three-year  period.  The  exit  rates  for  general  education,  excluding 
the  retired  and  deceased  teachers,  ranged  from  4.6%  to  5.8%  over  the  three  years.  Exit  rates  for 
both  groups  of  teachers  increased  modestly  each  year  over  the  three-year  period.  A  higher 
percentage  of  special  education  European  American  teachers  exited  their  special  education 
positions  than  did  special  education  African  American  teachers.  Special  education  exiters  were 
younger  as  a  group  than  the  general  education  exiters. 
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As  the  above  data  show,  exit  rates  among  special  and  general  educators  were  similar.  In 
fact,  absolute  attrition  in  the  MCS  (leaving  the  teaching  field)  was  lower  among  the  special 
educators,  probably  due  in  part  to  somewhat  higher  retirement  rates  among  the  general 
educators.  The  similar  percentages  of  special  and  general  educators  exiting  the  MCS  was 
unexpfected,  partly  due  to  popular  opinion  and  some  recent  reports  that  attrition  among  special 
educators  is  particularly  high  (see  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association,  1989). 
Also,  Boe,  et  al.,  ( 1993),  using  a  national  data  base,  found  that  approximately  15%  of  special 
educators  moved  to  other  school  districts  or  left  public  school  teaching  versus  approximately  9% 
of  the  general  educators  in  1 988-89.  Boe's  special  education  attrition  figures  are  far  higher  than 
the  exit  rates  in  the  MCS  (however,  it  important  to  note  the  difference  in  the  years  in  which  the 
data  were  sampled  between  the  two  studies). 

2.       Teachers'  Reasons  for  Leaving  Their  Positions  in  the  MCS 

We  found  that  teachers  leave  for  many  different  kinds  of  reasons,  some  of  which 
are  personal  and  unrelated  to  work.  The  "personal"  factors  clearly  played  an  important  role  in 
teachers'  decisions  to  leave  the  MCS  and  included  "family  or  personal  move,"  "pregnancy/  child 
rearing/'  "health,"  and  "retirement." 

"Personal"  reasons  were  given  as  the  main  reason  for  leaving  more  than  any  other  reason 
by  both  special  and  general  educators.  Approximately  37%  of  special  educators  leaving  their 
positions  gave  a  personal  reason  as  their  main  reason  for  leaving,  compared  to  53%  of  the 
general  educators.  Retirement  was  the  main  reason  for  leaving  among  27%  of  the  general 
educators,  compared  to  only  5%  among  special  educators.  Approximately  25%  of  special 
educators  and  20%  of  general  educators  indicated  that  "personal/family"  move  was  their  main 
reason  for  leaving  the  MCS.  The  other  personal  reasons,  i.e.  "pregnancy/child  rearing"  and 
"health,"  were  given  as  main  reasons  for  leaving  by  small  percentages  of  the  special  and  general 
educators. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  "personal"  reasons  seem  to  be  pivotal  to  decisions  to 
leave;  i.e.,  they  are  usually  given  as  main  reasons  for  leaving,  as  opposed  to  being  a  second  or 
third  reasons  for  leaving.  However,  teachers  who  gave  personal  reasons  as  a  main  reason  often 
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m  gave  other  reasons  as  a  second  and/or  third  most  important  reason  for  leaving.  For  more 

m  information  on  teachers1  reasons  for  leaving,  see  Exhibit  5.26  in  Chapter  5. 

™  A  higher  percentage  of  special  educators  than  general  educators  indicated  that 

y  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  was  important  to  their  decisions  to  leave.  Approximately  25% 

*  of  the  special  educators  gave  dissatisfaction  as  their  main  or  most  important  reason  for  leaving, 

M  whereas  only  1 1%  of  the  general  educators  gave  dissatisfaction  as  the  main  reason  for  leaving. 

However,  dissatisfaction  was  cited  by  a  number  of  special  and  general  educators  as  a  second  or 

■  third  most  important  reason  for  leaving.  Thus,  5  !.5%  of  the  special  education  exiters,  as 
compared  to  23.2%  of  the  general  educators,  gave  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  as  an 

■  important  factor  (i.e.,  as  either  a  first,  second,  or  third  most  important  reason)  in  their  decisions 
to  leave. 

■  We  asked  teachers  who  left  because  of  dissatisfaction  to  indicate  from  a  list  of  27  items 
those  particular  dissatisfiers  that  were  important  to  their  decisions  to  leave.  Teachers  were  also 

I  given  opportunities  to  identify  dissatisfiers  other  than  those  listed  in  the  questionnaire,  as  well  as 

to  comment  or  elaborate  on  particular  concerns. 

■  Special  educators  identified  problems  with  role  overload  (i.e.,  class  size,  too  much 
paperwork,  and  lack  of  adequate  support  staff)  as  important  considerations  in  their  decisions  to 

|  leave  their  positions.  Other  frequently  identified  reasons  for  leaving  included  "inadequate 

support  from  central  office  personnel  and  principals,"  "inappropriate  placement  of  students  with 

■  disabilities,"  "inadequate  facilities  or  classrooms,"  and  "student  discipline  problems."  For  the 
—  general  educators,  "student  discipline  problems,"  "poor  student  attendance/motivation  to  learn," 

■  and  the  "stress  associated  with  teaching"  were  among  those  problems  most  frequently  identified 
m  as  being  important  to  their  decisions  to  leave. 

™  A  higher  percentage  of  special  educators  than  general  educators  gave  role  overload  items 

m  (i.e.  class  size,  paperwork,  and  lack  of  adequate  support  staff,  too  many  nonteaching 

™  responsibilities),  lack  of  administrator  support,  and  inadequate  facilities/classrooms  as  reasons 

■  for  leaving.  However,  similar  percentages  of  special  and  general  educators  gave  the  following 
as  reasons  for  leaving:  lack  of  influence  over  school/district  policies  and  practices 

■  (approximately  8%  of  both  groups),  student  discipline  problems  (about  1 8%  of  both  groups), 
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lack  of  appreciation/respect  (about  13%  of  both  groups),  problems  with  parents  (about  5%  of 
both  groups),  and  the  stress  associated  with  teaching  (special  educators  13%  and  general 
educators  17%).  For  more  detail  on  dissatisfiers  that  contributed  to  decisions  to  leave,  see 
Exhibit  5.27  in  Chapter  5. 

Because  most  of  the  special  educators  who  left  the  MCS  were  employed  the  following 
year,  it  appears  that  finding  employment  may  be  a  prerequisite  to  resignation.  It  is  likely  that 
teachers  who  are  dissatisfied  begin  to  search  for  other  positions.  When  a  suitable  position  is 
found,  they  resign. 

3.       Job  Satisfaction  Among  Exiting  Teachers 

Exiters  were  asked  how  satisfied  they  were  with  26  aspects  of  their  jobs  during 
their  last  year  of  employment  in  the  MCS  (using  a  4-point  response  scale  from  "1"  for  very 
dissatisfied  to  "4"  for  very  satisfied).  Job  satisfaction  composite  means  were  lower  for  special 
educators  (M=2.60)  than  general  educators  (M=2.76).  However,  there  were  no  differences 
between  special  and  general  educators  on  job  satisfaction  after  controlling  forage  and  race. 

The  highest  job  satisfaction  item  means  for  special  and  general  educators  included,  "job 
security,"  "autonomy  and  control  over  your  own  classroom,"  "relationships  with  colleagues/1  and 
"professional  caliber  of  colleagues."  Special  and  general  educators  also  shared  the  two  lowest 
job  satisfaction  means,  ''support  from  parents"  and  "nonteaching  demands."  Other  low 
job-satisfaction-item  means  among  special  educators  included  "availability  of  resources  and 
equipment  for  classroom,"  "class  size,"  "facilities/classrooms,"  "student  discipline  and  behavior," 
"support/recognition  from  central  office  administrators,"  "student  attendance  and  motivation  to 
learn,"  and  "the  esteem  of  the  community  for  the  teaching  profession."  General  educators  also 
had  relatively  low  item  means  in  the  areas  of  "student  behavior  and  discipline,"  "student 
attendance  and  motivation  to  learn,"  and  "class  size"  (for  more  detail,  see  Exhibit  5.30  in 
Chapter  5). 

Many  of  the  lowest  satisfaction  ratings  were  similar  to  those  areas  identified  as  reasons 
for  leaving.  For  example,  nonteaching  demands,  class  size,  students  discipline,  and 
support/recognition  from  central  administrators  were  areas  of  relatively  low  satisfaction. 
However,  some  low  satisfaction  areas  were  rarely  identified  as  reasons  for  leaving.  For 
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example,  satisfaction  with  support  from  parents  was  very  low,  yet  it  was  rarely  identified  as  a 
reason  for  leaving. 

4.       Exiters1  Subsequent  Activities  and  Future  Plans 

The  majority  of  special  educators  who  left  their  MCS  teaching  positions  were  not 
lost  to  education,  rather  they  moved  to  other  districts  and/or  educational  positions.  The  majority 
of  these  teachers  continued  teaching,  usually  in  special  education  assignments  in  other  districts. 
For  example,  63%  of  the  special  education  exiters  were  still  working  in  a  school  system  the  year 
after  they  left,  and  89%  of  this  group  of  exiters  were  employed  as  teachers;  71%  of  these 
teachers  taught  special  education  and  the  remaining  29%  had  transferred  to  general  education 
teaching  positions. 

Those  exited  special  educators  who  were  not  employed  in  a  school  system  (37%)  were 
either  retired  or  participating  in  such  activities  as  attending  a  college  or  university,  homemaking, 
child  rearing,  teaching  in  a  setting  outside  of  a  school  system,  employed  outside  of  education,  or 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work.  Three  percent  of  all  of  the  exited  special  educators  were 
employed  as  special  education  teachers  in  a  setting  outside  of  a  school  system;  therefore,  59%  of 
the  exited  special  educators  remained  in  teaching,  either  inside  or  outside  of  a  school  system. 
Eight  percent  of  special  education  exiters  were  retired  one  year  after  exiting, 

Approximately  37%  of  the  general  education  exiters  were  employed  in  a  school  system, 
77%  of  whom  were  employed  as  general  education  teachers  (none  of  the  general  education 
teachers  transferred  to  general  education).  An  additional  4%  of  the  general  education  exiters 
were  employed  as  teachers  in  a  setting  outside  of  a  school  system;  therefore,  approximately  36% 
of  all  the  exited  general  education  teachers  remained  in  the  teaching  profession  (either  in  a 
school  system  or  in  a  setting  outside  of  a  school  system).  About  26%  of  the  general  education 
exiters  were  retired  and  12%  were  either  employed  outside  of  education  in  nonteaching  positions 
or  engaged  in  such  activities  as  homemaking,  child  rearing,  attending  a  college  or  university,  or 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work.. 

It  is  also  clear  that  while  these  exiters  left  their  positions,  many  plan  to  have  long  careers 
in  teaching.  An  analysis  of  the  future  plans  of  the  exiters  shows  that  many  of  the  exiters  plan  to 
remain  in  teaching  as  long  as  they  are  able  or  until  retirement.  Very  few  of  the  leavers  are 
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employed  in  occupations  outside  of  education.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunity,  few  of  the  exiters  indicate  that  they  aspire  to  non-education 
occupations. 

B.       Thg  Current  MCS  Teacher  Workforce:  Teachers1  Career  Plans  and  Experiences 

In  this  section,  we  provide  a  summary  of  findings  from  surveys  of  the  current  workforce 
as  well  as  from  interviews  with  a  sample  of  special  educators.  The  initial  screening  survey  of 
special  educators  was  conducted  in  1991-92  and  an  indepth  survey  of  special  and  general 
educators  was  conducted  in  1992-93.  In  addition,  indepth  interviews  were  gathered  from  60  of 
the  special  educators  who  participated  in  the  1991-92  mail  survey.  Major  findings  from  these 
studies  are  synthesized  in  this  section. 

We  found  that  many  of  the  teachers  included  in  these  studies  were  happy  and  satisfied 
with  their  teaching  environment  in  the  MCS.  However,  because  we  focused  on  attrition  and  why 
teachers  want  to  leave,  the  problems  teachers*  experience  in  the  MCS  are  central  to  this  study. 
Although  we  have  tried  to  present  a  balanced  report,  the  nature  of  this  study  dictates  that  we 
highlight  those  areas  needing  change.  It  is  also  important  to  emphasize  that  the  MCS  is  not 
alone  in  experiencing  these  problems.  Similar  problems  have  been  reported  in  other  states  and 
districts  around  the  country. 

1.       Reasons'  for  Becoming  a  Teacher  and  Staving  in  Teaching 

The  interviews  conducted  with  special  education  teachers  in  1991-92,  and  the 
questionnaires  used  in  the  1992-93  mail  survey  of  special  and  general  educators  included 
questions  as  to  why  the  teachers  entered  the  teaching  profession.  The  primary  themes  that 
emerged  were  an  interest  in,  and  the  enjoyment  of,  working  with  young  people  and  a  desire  to 
serve  society.  Some  were  inspired  by  former  teachers.  About  40%  of  those  entering  special 
education  indicated  that  they  were  attracted  to  working  with  special  education  populations. 
Approximately  one-third  had  experience  working  with  students  with  disabilities  prior  to 
becoming  a  special  educator.  Over  25%  of  the  special  and  general  educators  like  the  vacations, 
work  hours,  or  job  security  associated  with  teaching  careers.  It  is  quite  likely  that  there  may  be 
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other  factors  that  draw  individuals  into  teaching,  e.g.,  teaching  may  be  a  secondary  choice  for 
Some  because  they  could  not  pursue  a  more  favored  career  for  whatever  reason. 

Some  teachers  indicated  that  they  planned  to  remain  in  the  MCS  for  a  long  time. 
Interviews  and  the  surveys  of  the  current  teacher  workforce  provided  some  insight  into  teachers' 
reasons  for  wanting  to  remain  in  the  MCS.  We  found  that  the  primary  reasons  special  and 
general  educators  gave  for  staying  in  teaching  relate  to  the  intrinsic  rewards  associated  with 
teaching  (i.e.,  satisfaction  of  work  with  students,  feelings  of  competence  and  success,  job 
satisfaction,  and  job  challenge). 

Another  important  factor  is  a  positive  work  environment  that  is  created  by  supportive 
administrators  and  colleagues.  During  the  interviews  with  special  educators,  teachers  gave 
many  examples  of  how  their  administrators  support  them.  Administrators  provide  assistance  by 
helping  special  educators  obtain  appropriate  programming  and  resources  for  special  education 
students,  and  with  discipline  and  parent  and  teacher  problems.  Special  educators  also  indicated 
that  supportive  administrators  have  knowledge  about  special  education  and  special  educators1 
responsibilities.  Supportive  administrators  are  viewed  as  accessible  and  treat  teachers  like 
professionals.  Supportive  colleagues  also  collaborate  about  instruction  and  resources  and  help 
students  with  disabilities  in  their  classrooms.  Many  other  additional  examples  of  administrator 
and  colleague  support  are  provided  in  Exhibit  4.7  in  Chapter  4. 

Other  reasons  for  staying  for  both  special  and  general  educators  included  income  and 
benefits  Job  schedule,  and  job  security.  In  general,  special  and  general  education  teachers 
entered  and  plan  to  stay  in  teaching  for  the  same  -easons. 

2.       Special  and  General  Educators'  Plans  to  Remain  in  Teaching  and  Perceived 
Employability 

Table  7.1  compares  two  cohorts  of  special  education  teachers  (1991-92  and  1992 
93)  on  their  plans  to  remain  in  teaching  for  two  school  years.  Approximately  7%  of  the  special 
educators  indicated  that  they  "definitely  plan  to  leave  special  education  teaching  as  soon  as  I 
can"  over  both  years.  The  percents  of  teachers  who  stated  that  they  plan  to  stay  "until  I  am 
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Table  7.1 


Comparison  of  Two  Cohorts  of  Special  Education  Teachers  Regarding 
Their  Intent  to  Stay  in  Special  Education  Teaching 


1992-93  Cohort 


intent  to  Stay  in  Special  Education  Teaching 

1991-92  Cohort 
(Screening  Study) 

(Comprehensive 
Study) 

Definitely  plan  to  leave  special  education  as 
soon  as  I  can 

7,7% 

7.3% 

Will  probably  continue  until  something  better 
comes  along 

24.1% 

16.5% 

Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement 

27.3% 

25.7% 

As  long  as  1  am  able 

21.9% 

34.9% 

Undecided  at  this  time 

18.9% 

16.5% 

eligible  for  retirement"  were  similar  across  both  cohorts,  as  were  those  who  were  "undecided" 
about  staying  or  leaving.  However,  more  teachers  in  the  1992-93  cohort  indicated  that  they 
planned  to  stay  "as  long  as  I  am  able"  than  did  teachers  in  the  1991-92  cohort-perhaps 
indicating  a  positive  shift  in  plans  to  stay  in  their  current  teaching  positions  in  the  MCS.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  special  educators  who  definitely  plan  to  leave  special 
education  teaching  is  similar  to  actual  teacher  exit  rates. 

Another  indication  of  teachers'  future  behavior  is  their  desire  to  remain  in  their  schools, 
the  MCS,  and  the  teaching  profession.  Special  and  general  educators  reported  similar  desires  to 
"remain  in  their  school."  However,  special  educators  were  significantly  less  likely  to  desire  to 
remain  in  the  MCS,  their  teaching  field,  and  the  teaching  profession  than  were  general 
educators. 
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3.  General  and  Special  Educators'  Reasons  for  Their  Career  Plans 

The  reason  that  special  education  teachers  gave  most  frequently  for  planning  to 
leave  was  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment".  A  review  of  the  open-ended  items  in  the  two 
teacher  surveys  suggests  that  the  primary  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  relate  to  work  problems 
and  issues.  Fewer  general  educators  reported  dissatisfaction  as  a  reason  for  planning  to  leave 
than  the  special  educators. 

Among  special  educators,  reasons  for  actually  leaving  and  reasons  for  planning  to  leave 
were  similar  in  some  respects  (see  Table  7.2  for  a  comparison).  As  stated  above,  approximately 
one-half  of  the  special  educators  who  left  their  MCS  positions  gave  dissatisfaction  as  an 
important  contributing  factor  for  leaving.  Similarly,  approximately  half  of  the  MCS  special 
educators  who  plan  to  {r<ive  their  current  positions  gave  "dissatisfaction  with  assignment"  as 
their  reason  for  planning  to  leave.  In  addition,  about  10%  of  former  special  educators  gave 
"dissatisfaction  with  teaching  as  a  career"  as  an  important  reason  for  leaving.  Again, 
approximately  the  same  percentage  of  those  planning  to  leave  indicated  "dissatisfaction  with 
teaching  as  a  career"  as  a  reason  for  planning  to  leave. 

Personal  reasons  were  identified  less  frequently  as  reasons  for  planning  to  leave  than  as 
reasons  for  leaving.  Approximately  23%  of  special  educators  and  45%  of  general  educators 
gave  persona!  reasons  as  their  main  reason  for  planning  to  leave  their  MCS  positions  in  the  next 
three  years.  It  is  likely  that  these  icwer  percentages  are  due  to  the  fact  that  many  personal 
reasons  for  leaving  are  unanticipated. 

4.  Desire  to  Transfer  to  Another  School 

About  20%  of  special  and  general  education  respondents  want  to  transfer  to 
another  school  within  the  MCS.  Primary  reasons  that  special  and  general  educators  gave  for 
desiring  a  transfer  include:  (a)  location  (closer  to  home,  children,  school),  and  (b)  administrators. 
Special  educators  also  frequently  identified  "to  change  assignment  areas."  Although  there  aren't 
any  clear  patterns  across  special  and  general  educators  regarding  the  types  of  schools  they  desire 
to  transfer  from,  both  special  and  general  educators  selected  higher  SES  schools,  located 
primarily  in  urban  (versus  inner  city)  areas  within  the  MCS.  It  is  also  of  note  that  some  of  the 
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Table  7.2 


Comparison  of  Reasons  Among  Current  Special  Educators  and  Those  Who  Actually  Left 
(For  More  Information  See  Exhibits  6.54, 6.55A  and  5.26) 


Currently  Employed 
Teachers  Who  Intend  to 

Leave) 

Exiters 
(Those  Who  Actually 
Left) 

Top  3  Most  Important 
Reasons  for 

Leaving/Intending  to  Leave* 

Gen  Ed 

Spec  Ed 

Gen  Ed 
CN=1158)** 

Spec  Ed 
(N=99) 

Family  or  personal  move 

1  j. o/o 

10.  L/C 

z j  .yj  to 

ZO.u/O 

Pregnancy/child-rearing 

1 .370 

/.  1  /O 

J.U  to 

1  i  .KJ  tO 

Health 

10.7% 

9.7% 

7.0% 

2  0% 

To  retire 

20.7% 

12.3% 

31.1% 

6.0% 

To  pursue  another  education- 
related  career 

44.4% 

33.1% 

8.9% 

12.0% 

To  pursue  a  career  outside  of 
education 

16.2% 

15.6% 

4.4% 

8.0% 

For  better  salary  or  benefits 

21.5% 

19.5% 

2.8% 

11.0% 

For  an  even  better  teaching 
assignment 

47.2% 

39.0% 

9.9% 

18.0% 

Dissatisfied  with  assignment 

30.0% 

47.4% 

23.2% 

51.5% 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a 
career 

9.9% 

10.4% 

11.5% 

11.0% 

Sabbatical  or  other  break  from 
teaching 

3.8% 

8.4% 

7.5% 

1.0% 

Other 

11.7% 

12.3% 

22.4% 

15.0% 

Not  all  response  choices  on  this  item  were  comparable. 

These  are  weighted  N's;  see  Exhibits  6.54  and  5.26  for  standard  errors. 
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teachers  who  actually  left  the  MCS,  indicated  that  being  able  to  transfer  to  another  school 
would  have  been  an  incentive  to  remain  in  the  MCS. 

5.  Problems  Faced  by  General  and  Special  Educators'  and  Proposed  Solutions 
Teachers  were  asked  to  list  the  most  pressing  problems  they  faced.  In  this 

question,  the  MCS  teachers  highlight  in  their  own  words  what  was  of  most  concern  to  them. 
The  problems  of  most  concern  to  special  educators  include  role  overload  (e.g.,  caseload  size  and 
paperwork),  students,  resources,  administrators,  and  parents.  General  educators  had  many  of  the 
same  concerns.  For  more  information,  see  Exhibit  6.62  in  Chapter  6. 

6.  Special  and  General  Educators'  Perceptions  of  the  MCS  Work  Conditions 
Findings  from  the  1992-93  survey  reveal  both  similarities  and  differences  in 

special  and  general  educators'  perceptions  of  work  experiences  in  the  MCS.  A  numoer  of  the 
work  experience  ratings  were  not  significantly  different  between  general  and  special  educators 
(i.e.,  workload,  school  climate,  principal  support,  input  into  decisions,  students  assigned,  parent 
support).  However,  special  educators  reported  significantly  lower  satisfaction  with  teaching 
load,  colleague  support,  resources,  learning  opportunities,  and  special  education  climate,  than 
did  the  general  educators. 

Problems  that  are  particularly  salient  for  the  special  educators  include,  problems  with 
role  overload  (e.g.,  too  many  students  on  caseloads,  excessive  paperwork,  and  other  demands 
such  as  meetings),  inadequate  resources,  and  lack  of  support.  These  three  areas  are  detailed 
below. 

a.        Problems  with  Role  Overload 

Across  studies,  teachers  indicated  that  many  things  create  role  overload, 
such  as  too  many  students  on  caseloads,  excessive  paperwork;  and  numerous  other  demands 
such  as  meetings.  Other  teachers  suggested  problems  with  role  overload  by  indicating  that  they 
don't  have  enough  time  to  do  their  work,  they  need  additional  planning  time,  or  they  need  aides 
and/or  clerical  assistants  to  help  them  with  their  responsibilities. 

In  the  1992-93  survey  of  the  special  education  workforce,  a  large  number  of  special 
educators  indicated  that  "too  many  students"  was  one  of  their  most  pressing  problems.  However, 
interviews  with  special  educators  illustrate  that  caseload/class  size  problems  relate  to  more  than 
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just  numbers  of  students.  As  Exhibit  4.8  shows  (see  Chapter  4),  the  mix  of  the  teacher's  class  is 
also  important.  For  example,  age  and  grade  ranges,  number  and  specific  exceptionality  areas, 
ability  levels,  and  the  complexity  and  intensity  of  students'  problems,  all  influence  the 
manageability  of  a  particular  class  or  caseload.  One  teacher  who  served  different  disability 
areas  in  her  class  (e.g.,  autistic,  hearing  and  vision  impairments,  mental  retardation,  and 
emotional  disabilities)  described  her  class  as  a  "dumping  ground."  She  described  a  wide  range 
of  student  needs  and  was  concerned  that  they  had  extensive  physical  problems  that  she  was  not 
equipped  to  handle.  Even  as  teachers  struggled  to  cope  with  their  existing  classes,  more  students 
continued  to  be  added.  Other  teachers  described  students  with  extreme  behavior  problems 
which  made  teaching  difficult. 

Paperwork  is  another  "role  overload"  problem  for  many  MCS  teachers,  not  just  special 
educators.  However,  special  educators  cited  paperwork  as  an  issue  more  often  than  general 
educators.  Teachers  in  all  of  the  cohorts  included  in  our  studies  cited  problems  with  paperwork 
as  an  important  issue.  In  the  initial  survey  of  MCS  special  educators  in  1991-92,  almost  25%  of 
the  special  educators  gave  paperwork  as  a  major  reason  for  desiring  to  leave.  Teachers 
interviewed  in  1991-92  cited  the  many  different  problematic  aspects  of  paperwork,  including 
having  too  much  of  it,  too  little  time  to  complete  it,  and  unnecessary  (unimportant),  redundant, 
and  inconsistent  requirements.  They  indicate  that  excessive  paperwork  interferes  with  teaching, 
their  most  important  responsibility. 

In  the  1992-93  survey  of  MCS  teachers,  35%  of  the  special  educators  and  12%  of  the 
general  educators  cited  paperwork  as  one  of  their  most  pressing  problems.  Whenever  teachers 
were  given  an  open-ended  opportunity  to  express  concerns,  paperwork  was  sure  to  emerge  as 
one  of  their  greatest  frustrations.  Previous  researchers  have  also  cited  paperwork  burdens  as  a 
major  teacher  problem  and  contributor  to  burn-out  and  attrition  (Bensky  et  al.,  1980;  Billingsley 
&  Cross,  1991;  Cline  &  Billingsley,  1991;  Dangel,  Bunch,  &  Coopman,  1987;  Olson  & 
Matuskey,  1982;  Piatt  &  Oison,  1990;  Schetz  &  Billingsley,  1992). 

b.        Problems  with  Inadequate  Resources 

Another  pressing  problem,  particularly  for  special  educators,  is  the  lack  of 
resources.  The  lack  of  resources  includes  inadequate  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  computers, 
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and  aides.  Special  educators  consistently  report  that  they  do  not  have  the  instructional  resources 
and  supplies  needed  to  do  their  jobs.  Many  indicated  that  they  *•  Hher  had  to  provide  the  teaching 
materials  themselves  or  to  do  without. 

Special  educators  desiring  to  leave  were  asked  10  respond  to  an  open-ended  item,  asking 
them  their  reasons  for  desiring  to  leave  (see  Chapter  3  for  discussion  of  1991-92  Screening 
Survey).  One-quarter  of  these  teachers  indicated  that  the  lack  of  resources  was  an  important 
reason  for  desiring  to  leave.  Over  a  hundred  special  educators  indicated  their  need  for  basic 
materials  and  supplies  or  the  lack  of  money  to  purchase  materials. 

The  1992-93  survey  of  special  and  general  educators  showed  a  fairly  dramatic  difference 
between  general  and  special  educators'  perceptions  of  the  adequacy  of  their  resources.  General 
educators  had  relatively  high  satisfaction  levels  with  the  resources  available  to  them,  whereas  it 
was  one  of  the  lowest  satisfaction  areas  among  special  educators.  For  example,  when  asked  to 
respond  to  the  statement  "I  have  the  instructional  materials  that  1  need,"  approximately  80%  of 
general  educators  agreed  or  tended  to  agree  with  the  statement,  while  only  about  54%  of  special 
educators  agreed  or  tended  to  agree  with  the  statement.  Special  educators  indicated  that  the  lack 
of  instructional  resources  was  one  of  their  most  pressing  problems,  however,  far  fewer  of  the 
general  educators  indicated  that  the  lack  of  resources  was  a  problem, 
c.        Problems  with  Inadequate  Support 

Support  is  multi-dimensional  and  can  come  from  a  number  of  sources. 
Several  findings  from  the  MCS  studies  indicate  that  special  educators  desire  greater  support 
from  several  sources,  e.g.,  from  administrators,  parents,  and  colleagues.  We  also  found  that  the 
special  education  climate  is  not  a  positive  one  according  to  some  special  educators.  Each  of 
these  areas  of  support  are  discussed  below. 

Across  studies  of  the  current  workforce,  special  educators  reported  that  problems  with 
administrators,  particularly  central  office  administrators,  were  influencing  their  plans  to  leave 
their  positions.  In  the  initial  screening  study  about  20%  of  the  teachers  indicated  problems  with 
administrators  were  important  considerations  in  their  desire  to  leave  the  MCS.  Most  of  the 
written  responses  regarding  administrative  support  were  general  in  nature,  however,  some 
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mentioned  ineffective  leadership,  disagreement  with  special  education  policies,  and  lack  of 
input  into  decisionmaking. 

In  the  1992-93  survey  of  the  current  special  education  workforce,  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  the  MCS  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree"  that  their  administrators  are  supportive. 
However,  when  the  administrator-teacher  relationship  is  a  significant  problem,  it  is  likely 
teachers  will  look  for  other  situations  (some  within  the  MCS).  In  fact,  wanting  a  better  or  more 
supportive  administrator  was  a  frequently  mentioned  reason  for  desiring  a  transfer  to  another 
school  within  the  MCS.  Although  teachers  interviewed  in  1991-92  reported  that  they  had 
problems  with  central  office  personnel  more  frequently  than  with  principals,  the  ratings  of 
support  from  principals  and  supervisors  were  similar  in  the  1992-93  survey  of  all  special 
educators. 

Interviews  with  MCS  special  educators  provided  a  comprehensive  description  of  what 
teachers  consider  as  administrative  support  and  nonsupport  (see  Chapter  4).  Administrative 
support  is  a  multidimensional  concept  that  includes  a  myriad  of  attitudes  and  activities.  For 
example,  teachers  indicated  that  treating  them  as  professionals,  being  accessible,  and 
encouraging  input  into  decisis  .is  are  important  to  feeling  appreciated  and  valued.  However, 
specific  actions  such  as  assistance  with  discipline,  help  with  conflicts  with  other  teachers  and 
parents,  and  aid  with  obtaining  instructional  resources,  are  needed  to  help  teachers  with  their 
daily  work. 

This  combination  of  administrator  attitude  and  activities  appears  to  be  important  to  good 
teacher-administrator  relationships.  However,  teachers  also  need  to  understand  that 
administrators  have  many  agendas  and  many  administrators  likely  experience  problems  such  as 
role  overload  themselves. 

Previous  studies  have  linked  the  lack  of  administrative  support  to  attrition  and  plans  to 
leave  (Billingsley  &  Cross,  1991,  1992;  Billingsley,  Bodkins,  &  Hendricks,  1993;  Dangel, 
Bunch,  &  Coopman,  1987;  Lawrenson  &  McKinnon,  1982;  Piatt  &  Olson,  1990).  Fimian  (1986) 
found  that  administrative  support  helped  moderate  special  educators'  frequency  and  perceived 
strength  of  stress.  Also,  Zabel  and  Zabel  (1982)  reported  that  special  educators  who  received 
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support  from  administrators  did  better  on  burnout  measures  than  those  who  did  not  receive 
support. 

The  1992-93  survey  of  special  educators  indicates  that  MCS  needs  a  more  positive 
climate  for  special  education.  Many  special  educators  either  "disagreed"  or  "tended  to  disagree" 
that  general  educators  have  the  knowledge  to  work  effectively  with  students  with  disabilities, 
and  only  2.9%  of  special  educators  agreed  with  this  statement.  Further,  only  half  of  the  special 
educators  either  "disagreed"  or  "tended  to  disagree"  that  "the  staff  at  this  school  have  positive 
altitudes  toward  special  education  staff  and  students." 

In  the  1992-93  survey  of  special  and  general  educators,  special  educators  rated  colleague 
support  significantly  lower  than  general  educators  did.  For  example,  almost  90%  of  general 
educators,  as  compared  to  only  62%  of  special  educators,  either  "agreed"  or  "tended  to  agree" 
with  the  statement  that  "most  of  my  colleagues  in  this  school  understand  what  I  do."  Special 
educators  were  also  less  likely  than  general  educators  to  indicate  that  they  "felt  included  in  what 
goes  on  in  their  schools,"  that  they  are  "treated  with  respect"  by  their  colleagues  or  that  they 
"exchanged  professional  ideas  with  their  colleagues."  Special  (and  general)  educators  also 
desire  greater  support  from  parents,  although  the  lack  of  parent  support  was  not  linked  to 
attrition. 

7.       Special  and  General  educators'  Affective  Reactions  to  their  Work 

We  also  found  that  the  1992-93  special  education  workforce  reported  lower 
satisfaction  levels  than  the  general  educators  in  the  MCS.  A  quarter  of  the  entire  special 
education  workforce  reports  being  either  somewhat  dissatisfied  or  very  dissatisfied  with  their 
jobs  in  the  MCS,  as  compared  to  15%  of  the  general  educators.  Special  educators  also  reported 
significantly  higher  levels  of  stress  than  the  general  educators,  and  lower  levels  of  commitment 
to  the  MCS,  their  teaching  field,  and  the  teaching  profession. 

Although  some  of  these  differences  may  be  due  to  the  make  up  of  the  group  (a  greater 
proportion  of  special  educators  were  European  American  and  younger  than  the  general 
educators),  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  increasing  the  satisfaction  and  commitment  of  the 
special  education  teacher  group,  particularly  in  the  above  areas.  Many  dissatisfied  teachers  may 
continue  to  teach  for  long  periods.  These  teachers  may  not  work  as  hard  and  may  be  less 
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effective  than  their  satisfied  peers.  There  should  also  be  concern  for  dissatisfied  teachers  and 
their  quality  of  life,  given  the  substantia!  number  of  hours  teachers  spend  in  the  workplace. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  1992-93  teaching  workforce  indicated  that  they  planned  to 
leave  their  current  positions  to  obtain  better  teaching  assignments,  pursue  other  education- 
related  careers,  or  obtain  better  salary  or  benefits.  Far  fewer  of  those  teachers  who  actually 
exited  their  positions  gave  these  as  important  reasons  for  leaving  (see  Table  7.2  above  for  a 
comparison).  Those  who  intend  to  leave  may  desire  better  salary  and  benefits  and  better 
teaching  opportunities;  however,  they  may  find  it  difficult  to  significantly  improve  their 
situations  with  substantially  better  and  more  lucrative  positions. 

C.  Summary 

In  summary,  the  attrition  rates  for  the  MCS  teachers  were  modest  and  less  than 
anticipated.  In  the  three-year  follow-up  study  of  teachers  who  left  the  MCS,  we  learned  that 
teachers  leave  for  many  different  reasons,  and  many  of  the  teachers'  reasons  for  leaving  are 
largely  not  alterable  by  the  MCS.  Personal  factors  (e.g.,  family  needs,  retirement,  new 
aspirations)  were  given  most  frequently  as  first  reasons  for  leaving  the  MCS  according  to  the 
teachers  surveyed.  Some  teachers  also  leave  for  what  they  perceive  to  be  more  desirable 
assignments  elsewhere,  not  necessarily  because  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  current  positions. 

We  also  found  that  teachers1  perceptions  of  work-related  variables  correlated  more 
closely  with  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  than  intent  to  stay  among  the  current  MCS 
teachers.  Again,  this  is  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  many  personal  variables  influence  teachers' 
decisions  to  leave,  not  always  work-related  variables. 

Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  MCS  will  reduce  attrition  significantly  by  improving 
work  conditions  because  personal  factors  play  an  influential  role  in  many  teachers'  decisions  to 
leave.  Even  if  the  MCS  could  have  prevented  the  attrition  of  the  dissatisfied  teachers  who  left 
each  year,  they  make  up  only  approximately  2%  of  the  workforce.  Further,  attrition  is 
sometimes  necessary  (e.g.,  retirements)  and  desirable  (e.g.,  incompetent  teachers  leaving). 
Attrition  also  provides  opportunities  for  new  teachers'  perspectives,  which  bring  fresh  ideas  and 
energy  into  the  school  system. 
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One  of  the  most  important  findings  of  this  study  is  the  level  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
MCS  special  educators.  Special  educators  reported  significantly  less  satisfaction  than  general 
educators  in  numerous  work-related  areas,  as  well  as  lower  levels  of  commitment  to  the  MCS 
and  the  teaching  profession. 

Although  the  nature  and  the  intensity  of  perceived  work-related  problems  vary  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  the  dissatisfaction  areas  for  special  educators  were  consistent  and  clear.  The 
concerns  were  evident  across  two  years  of  data  from  the  current  workforce  and  three  years  of 
data  collected  from  former  MCS  teachers.  The  areas  of  greatest  concern  are  those  olose  to  the 
classroom.  A  clear  pattern  across  studies  is  that  the  primary  work  problems  and  issues  for 
special  educators  centered  around  feeling  overburdened  due  to  excessive  responsibilities  (e.g., 
high  caseloads,  paperwork),  the  lack  of  teaching  resources,  and  the  lack  of  support,  primarily 
administrative  support.  MCS  leaders  need  to  consider  how  these  various  areas  of  concern  (e.g., 
high  caseloads,  excessive  paperwork,  lack  of  materials,  lack  of  support)  interact  to  produce 
stress,  dissatisfaction,  and  sometimes  attrition. 

Hovyever,  it  is  also  important  to  emphasize  that  general  educators  and  special  educators 
report  some  of  the  same  pressing  problems  (e.g.,  nonteaching  demands,  student  discipline  and 
behavior,  class  size,  student  attendance  and  motivation  to  leam,  support  from  parents,  and 
influence  over  school  policies/practices).  System-wide  and  school  efforts  to  address  these 
concerns  should  be  considered.  Nonetheless,  some  specific  aspects  of  the  special  education 
work  environment  (e.g.,  lack  of  resources,  bureaucratic  requirements  due  to  federal  and  state 
regulations)  need  specific  interventions  to  alleviate  the  problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  exited  special  educators  who  responded  to  our 
questionnaire  are  not  lost  to  education,  rather  they  moved  to  other  districts  and/or  educational 
positions.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  general  and  special  education  teachers  who  leave  the 
MCS  actually  leave  the  education  field  and  most  appear  to  be  committed  to  continuing  in  the 
field  of  education.  So  while  these  special  educators  have  left  their  positions  in  the  MCS,  they 
are  not  for  the  most  part  leaving  education. 
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III.  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 


The  conceptual  model  in  Chapter  1  posits  three  major  influences  of  teachers'  career 
decisions,  "External,"  ''Personal,"  and  "Employment"  Factors.  Across  the  studies  that  we 
conducted  in  the  MCS,  we  found  support  for  all  of  these  factors,  particularly  personal  and 
employment  factors. 

We  have  some  limited  evidence  that  "External"  factors  influenced  teachers'  decisions  to 
leave  the  MCS.  For  example,  some  factors,  such  as  concern  about  personal  safety  might  be 
considered  employment  or  external  factors.  Some  teachers  voiced  concerns  about  the  safety  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  taught.  Others  believed  their  schools  were  not  safe.  Some  of 
those  exiting  the  MCS  gave  safety  as  a  reason  for  leaving  ( 14%  of  special  education  exiters;  7% 
of  general  education  exiters).  Teachers  who  desired  transfers  within  the  MCS  often  wanted  to 
move  out  of  the  inner-city  schools.  Others  were  interested  in  moving  to  what  they  viewed  as 
safer  suburban  communities  and  schools. 

"Economic"  factors  may  also  have  played  a  role.  The  economy  was  depressed  during  the 
early  stages  of  our  study  (1991-92)  and  the  attrition  rate  from  the  MCS  was  at  its  lowest  point 
during  this  year.  The  attrition  rate  increased  slightly  each  year  over  the  three-year  period  as  the 
economy  slowly  improved,  perhaps  reflecting  more  opportunities  for  teachers. 

Teachers  indicated  that  "Personal  Factors"  influence  their  decisions  to  leave  the  MCS. 
As  we  discussed  at  length  above,  these  personal  factors  appear  to  be  pivotal  to  decisions  to  leave 
and  were  identified  as  reasons  for  leaving  more  than  any  other  reason. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section  we  expand  on  the  "Work  Conditions"  factor  of  our 
conceptual  model  (see  Section  I  LB  in  Chapter  I  for  the  complete  model).  As  hypothesized,  we 
found  that  a  complex  array  of  variables  contributed  to  teachers'  career  intents  and  decisions. 
Although  some  teachers  left  primarily  for  personal  or  employment  reasons,  in  some  cases,  others 
gave  multiple  reasons  for  leaving  the  MCS.  For  example,  some  teachers  indicated  that  they  left 
primarily  for  personal  reasons,  yet  gave  job  dissatisfaction  as  a  second  important  reason.  Of 
those  teachers  who  left  primarily  because  of  dissatisfaction,  there  were  almost  always  multiple 
areas  of  dissatisfaction. 
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Figure  7, 1  highlights  those  work-related  factors  that  have  particular  importance  to 
dissatisfaction  and  leaving  among  the  MCS  special  educators.  Although  there  were  numerous 
work-related  problems  identified  by  former  and  current  MCS  teachers,  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  problems  would  be  grouped  under  three  major  areas:  role  overload,  lack  of  resources, 
and  lack  of  support  (particularly  administrative  support).  Figure  7. 1  also  illustrates  the  effects  of 
these  problems  on  teachers,  i.e.,  they  create  feelings  of  stress,  ineffectiveness,  and 
dissatisfaction.  When  these  negative  feelings  persist  over  time,  they  may  lead  to  thoughts  about 
leaving,  and  ultimately,  decisions  to  leave  the  MCS. 

Many  of  the  MCS  special  educators  who  are  dissatisfied  portray  a  work  environment  that 
is  unsupportive  of  (heir  most  important  arid  central  role— that  of  teacher.  Some  teachers 
believed  they  cannot  be  effective  because  of  the  lack  of  support  they  received  in  their  work. 
Teachers  who  felt  unsupported  rarely  describe  a  single  work  problem.  As  shown  in  Figure  7. 1 , 
they  cite  multiple  problems  with  the  situations  or  people  in  their  immediate  work  assignments. 
In  other  words,  the  things  and  people  that  concern  teachers  in  the  MCS  are  close  to  the  teachers' 
everyday  experiences.  Even  when  special  educators  indicated  problems  with  central  office 
administrators,  most  of  the  teachers'  concerns  about  supervisors  were  related  to  situations  that 
negatively  influenced  their  work. 

As  Figure  7. 1  illustrates,  these  multiple  problems  interact  and  create  what  teachers 
sometimes  view  as  stressful,  overwhelming  work  situations.  As  one  special  educator  pointed 
out,  her  paperwork  increases  ev^ry  time  she  receives  another  student.  Corcoran  also  suggests 
that  the  lack  of  resources  increases  the  teacher's  workload.  And  a  heavy  workload  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  effectively  use  the  resources  that  are  available  (Corcoran,  et  al., 
1988). 

The  effects  of  chronic  work-related  problems  are  detrimental  to  students  and  their 
teachers.  The  combination  of  multiple,  interacting  problems  (e.g.,  too  many  students,  too  many 
meetings  and  paperwork,  too  little  support,  and  the  lack  of  resources)  weakens  teachers'  ability 
to  be  effective  and  reduces  their  opportunities  for  work  rewards.  Some  teachers  indicated  that 
they  cannot  effectively  teach  and  meet  the  needs  of  their  students,  because  of  these  burdensome 
responsibilities  and  the  lack  of  assistance  and  support  available  to  them. 
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The  following  illustration  demonstrates  how  role  overload  and  the  lack  of  support  create 
feelings  of  stress  and  ineffectiveness.  One  young  special  educator  indicated  that  she  had  so 
many  responsibilities  and  pressures  that  it  felt  like  "everything  is  crashing  down  at  once. . .  . 
snowballing  with  more  and  more  responsibilities."  Because  of  the  pressure  she  felt,  she 
perceived  that  she  was  unable  to  provide  appropriate  instruction  for  her  students.  She  stated 
"It's  hard  to  watch  children  not  making  progress.  .  . .  because  we  can't  teach  the  way  we  used  to" 
(when  the  classes  were  smaller).  Similar  comments  were  made  by  other  teachers  that  we 
interviewed.  It  may  be  that  teachers  who  desire  to  leave  experience  "too  many  sticks,  and  not 
enough  carrots."  When  teachers  experience  numerous  problems  and  a  lack  of  rewards  and 
satisfaction,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ask,  "why  do  teachers  stay?"  instead  of  "why  do  they  leave?" 

IV,  IMPLICATIONS 

This  section  focuses  on  work-related  strategies  that  the  MCS  could  take  to  improve 
teacher  satisfaction  and  commitment.  Although  attrition  may  not  be  appreciably  reduced  by 
altering  work-related  variables,  improving  teachers'  work  conditions  should  help  create  a  more 
committed  and  satisfied  teaching  force.  These  recommendations  were  formulated  considering 
the  needs  of  special  educators,  however,  some  are  appropriate  for  improving  the  work  conditions 
of  general  educators. 

Attending  to  all  of  these  areas  at  one  time  is  likely  not  possible,  or  even  desirable. 
However,  improvements  in  even  one  area  may  help  relieve  a  burden  in  another.  For  example, 
paperwork  demands  are  reduced  when  caseloads  are  reduced.  Time  pressures  are  eased  when 
teachers  have  adequate  resources  and  do  not  have  to  spend  valuable  time  searching  for  and 
making  materials. 

Most  efforts  to  improve  teachers'  work  conditions  can  be  included  under  a  broad 
framework  of  teacher  support.  The  first  aspect  of  support  concerns  "work  design."  It  is 
important  for  teachers'  to  have  reasonable  work  requirements  as  well  as  the  resources  needed  to 
perform  their  varied  roles.  A  second  aspect  concerns  "professional  and  interpersonal  support" 
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among  teachers,  administrators,  colleagues,  and  parents.  Specific  recommendations  for 
improving  these  two  aspects  of  teacher  support  are  discussed  below. 

A.       Work  Design 

Work  design  problems  (e.g.,  excessive  responsibilities,  lack  of  resources)  either  singly  or 
in  combination,  can  make  it  difficult  for  teachers  to  be  effective.  Teachers'  primary  roles  are 
planning  for  and  providing  instruction  to  students,  and  unfortunately  excessive  responsibilities 
take  away  from  this  primary  and  central  role.  Other  problems  resulting  from  role  overload  may 
be  reduced  effectiveness,  as  well  as  the  stress  and  job  dissatisfaction  that  can  result  from 
unmanageable  work  loads.  The  following  two  recommendations  should  help  special  and  general 
educators  with  two  of  their  most  pressing  problems.  The  third  recommendation  concerning 
resources  is  of  particular  concern  for  special  educators. 

1.        Reduce  Nonteaching  Activities.  Especially  Paperwork 

Take  a  critical  look  at  teachers'  responsibilities.  Administrators  should  do 
everything  (hey  can  to  relieve  teachers'  concerns  about  role  overload  and  bureaucratic 
requirements.  Teachers  do  n^t  want  to  waste  valuable  planning  and  teaching  time  being  clerical 
workers~//?cv  want  to  teach.  Reducing  redundancy,  eliminating  unnecessary  forms,  and 
streamlining  existing  procedures  are  all  needed  to  cope  with  the  paperwork  monster.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  special  educators  with  large  caseloads  since  their  paperwork  is  multiplied  by 
every  additional  student  they  have.  Addressing  the  paperwork  problem  would  not  only  alleviate 
a  daily  frustration  for  teachers,  it  will  also  benefit  students.  Teachers  with  less  clerical  work  will 
be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  planning  and  teaching. 

Some  pi  perwork  is  needed.  However,  all  of  the  blame  cannot  be  given  to  federal  and 
state  laws  and  regulations.  One  strategy  is  to  eliminate  the  six-week  IEP  update  requirement, 
which  was  mentioned  frequently  as  a  problem  by  special  education  teachers  in  the  Screening  and 
Influencing  Factors  Studies  that  were  conducted  in  1991-92.  This  IEP  requirement  is  not 
required  by  federal  law  and  teachers  often  cited  it  as  a  tremendous  waste  of  time. 

Other  possibilities  for  improving  nonteaching  activities  include:  (a)  streamlining 
paperwork  requirements  (teachers  have  numerous  ideas  about  how  to  do  this),  (b)  giving 
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teachers  adequate  notice  for  preparing  reports,  (c)  providing  additional  planning  time  to 
complete  essential  requirements,  (d)  providing  aides/volunteers  to  assist  with  clerical  duties,  and 
(e)  computerizing  student  records  and  lEPs. 

2.  Develop  Guidelines  for  Class  Sizes 

Improving  caseloads  should  help  teachers'  who  are  overburdened.  However, 
looking  at  caseload  itself  is  not  sufficient.  As  the  teachers  we  interviewed  made  clear,  the 
makeup  of  the  caseload  (e.g.,  severity,  complexity,  age  range,  scheduling)  and  the  support 
provided  (e.g.,  aides)  are  also  important  caseload  factors  to  consider.  In  particular,  teachers  who 
work  in  more  than  one  school  need  to  have  their  caseloads  carefully  monitored.  The  MCS 
should  consider  developing  policies  to  reduce  the  caseload  burden  on  teachers. 

3.  Provide  Adequate  Teaching  Resources.  Supplies,  and  Equipment 

The  lack  of  resources  is  of  particular  concern  to  special  education  teachers. 
According  to  many,  they  do  not  have  an  adequate  textbooks,  materials,  and  equipment  to  carry 
out  their  teaching  responsibilities.  Administrators  need  to  carefully  evaluate  how  resources  are 
allocated  and  develop  policies  that  will  assure  that  special  educators  have  the  necessary  texts, 
teaching  materials  and  supplies,  as  well  as  equipment  to  do  their  work. 

B.       Professional  and  Interpersonal  Support 

Teachers  look  to  administrators  and  their  colleagues  as  sources  of  support  and 
information.  In  general,  teachers  indicated  fairly  positive  collegia!  and  administrative 
relationships  However,  a  number  of  teachers  indicated  that  administrators  were  a  source  of 
concern  and  that  they  were  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  leaving  the  MCS  and  requesting 
transfers.  Therefore,  particular  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  administrator-teacher  relationships. 

1.       Increase  Administrative  Support  to  Teachers  in  Areas  of  Needs 

MCS  policy-makers  should  carefully  review  findings  from  the  interviews 
conducted  with  special  education  teachers  in  the  1991-92  Influencing  Factors  Study  (see  Chapter 
4)  to  gain  greater  insight  into  what  is  viewed  as  administrator  support  and  nonsupport  among 
MCS  special  educators.  Support  includes  communicating  respect  and  concern,  as  well  as 
assisting  with  specific  teachers  needs  (e.g.,  professional  growth  experiences,  assistance  with 
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blems,  and  feedback  about  performance).  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  no 
exact  formulas  for  providing  support,  because  support  needs  vary  depending  upon  the  context  of 
the  situation 

Building  principals  and  central  office  administrators  need  to  periodically  assess  teachers' 
needs  for  support.  Asking  teachers  to  identify  areas  in  which  they  need  assistance  and  listening 
to  teachers'  concerns  as  they  arise  are  important  first  steps.  Administrators  who  are  accessible, 
listen,  and  try  to  understand  teachers'  perspectives  will  likely  be  viewed  as  supportive.  Further, 
involving  teachers  in  decisionmaking  processes  in  areas  that  influence  their  work  lives  should 
help  administrator-teacher  relationships.  Also,  see  Littrell,  Billingsley,  &  Cross  ( 1 994)  for  a 
study  of  the  meaning  of  administrative  support  and  its  effects  on  special  and  general  educators. 

2.  Encourage  Parental  Involvement  and  Support 

Concerns  about  parents  were  identified  as  pressing  problems  by  the  MCS  special 
and  general  educators  (although  these  concerns  were  rarely  given  as  reasons  for  leaving).  In 
particular,  many  special  and  general  education  teachers  believe  that  greater  efforts  need  to  be 
made  to  encourage/facilitate  parent  involvement  in  the  MCS. 

3.  improve  the  Special  Education  Climate 

As  discussed  above,  special  educators  ratings  of  the  special  education  climate 
indicated  areas  of  concern.  Helping  general  educators  understand  the  purposes  of  special 
education  and  giving  them  greater  opportunities  for  involvement  may  help  improve  the  special 
education  climate.  Because  most  special  educators  depend  on  general  educators  to  provide 
appropriate  services  to  special  needs  students,  a  willingness  to  work  with  special  education 
students  and  help  them  be  successful  in  general  education  classrooms  is  critical. 

4.  Provide  Teachers  With  Strategies  for  Coping  with  Difficult  Aspects  of  Their 
Work 

Helping  special  and  general  educators  develop  strategies  for  working  with 
students  with  behavioral  difficulties  and  motivating  students  is  important.  Support  from  parents, 
colleagues,  counselors,  and  administrators  is  needed  to  help  teachers  in  this  area. 

Helping  special  and  general  educators  develop  strategies  for  managing  the  numerous 
responsibilities  they  have  is  another  possible  strategy  for  reducing  stress  and  increasing  job 
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satisfaction.  Experienced  teachers  might  be  able  to  help  less  experienced  teacher  manage  the 
demanding  work  of  special  education  teaching.  For  teachers  who  are  experiencing  high  levels  of 
stress,  stress  management  workshops  may  enable  them  to  identify  and  cope  with  various  sources 
of  stress. 

5.       Provide  Teachers  Transfers  to  Other  Schools  Within  the  { 4CS 

Providing  teachers  with  opportunities  to  transfer  to  schools  of  their  choice  will 
likely  reduce  attrition  in  the  MCS.  A  number  of  teachers  indicated  that  they  vould  have  stayed 
had  they  been  granted  a  transfer  to  another  school.  Teachers  who  are  not  happy  with  their 
current  assignment  may  find  another  one  within  the  MCS  more  appealing.  S|>ecia!  educators 
may  need  to  transfer  to  other  settings  more  frequently  than  general  educator?,  since  they  often 
serve  some  of  the  same  students  for  two  or  more  years.  However,  since  m?ny  teachers  desire  to 
transfer  out  of  the  inner-city  schools,  the  MCS  may  have  difficulty  retaining  teachers  in  the 
inner-city  schools. 

Finally,  although  these  studies  provide  extensive  information  about  special  and  general 
educators'  views  about  their  work  in  the  MCS,  continued  informal  assessment  is  needed  to  assess 
future  support  needs.  Periodic  surveys  of  the  workforce  (using  a  brief  one-  or  two-page 
questionnaire)  should  help  assess  current  teachers1  needs  and  allow  teachers  and  administrators 
to  jointly  address  problems.  These  brief  surveys  or  perhaps  discussions  may  be  done  by 
individual  schools  or  program  areas  (e.g.,  special  education,  mathematics).  MCS  administrators 
should  conduct  exit  interviews  or  gather  exit  surveys  from  teachers  when  the  resign  from  the 
MCS  to  determine  why  teachers  are  leaving. 
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Chapter  8 
Strategic  Planning 

The  Strategic  Action  Plan  presented  in  this  chapter  was  developed  in  Years  2  and  3  by  a 
21-member  SPT  that  provided  excellent  representation  of  the  major  stakeholders  in  the  MCS. 
The  purpose  of  the  Strategic  Action  Plan  is  to  state  the  intentions  of,  and  set  directions  for,  the 
MCS  to  enhance  the  retention  and  support  of  qualified  special  education  teachers. 

To  accomplish  its  purpose,  the  Strategic  Action  Plan  establishes  the  parameters  and/or 
rules  for  achieving  the  stated  intentions,  and  consists  of: 

•        Clear  statements  of  MCS's  Vision  and  Mission  relative  to  retaining  and 
supporting  special  education  teachers. 

A  description  of  the  context/environment  that  currently  exists  related  to  teacher 
retention/recruitment,  and  the  issues  that  must  be  addressed  to  create  a  future 
consistent  with  MCS'  Vision.  This  description  provides  a  clear  definition  of  the 
problem(s)  to  be  addressed  and  was  stimulated  by  the  research  findings. 

A  description  of  the  goals,  objectives,  strategies,  and  action  steps  for  addressing 
the  problems  and  using  the  opportunities  identified  through  environmental 
scanning  These  strategies  capitalize  on  opportunities  and  deal  with 
contingencies  in  the  next  five  years  in  order  to  fulfill  the  stated  mission. 

The  final  Strategic  I  Han  for  Personnel  Recruitment,  Retention,  and  Professional 
Development  complements  the  Vision  2000:  Strategic  Plan  far  Memphis  (  ity  Schools  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  well  as  many  specific  current  initiatives  and  future  plans  of  the  MCS 
Central  Administration  in  school  redesign  and  restructuring.  In  January  1995,  the  Strategic  Plan 
was  formally  su^   ..ted  to  the  MCS  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  has  given  all  participants 
assurances  that  its  recommendations  will  generally  be  adopted. 

The  composition  of  the  SPT  is  discussed  in  Section  I,  the  planning  approach  used  by  the 
SPT  is  described  in  Section  II,  the  vision  and  mission  developed  by  the  SPT  to  guide  the 
planning  process  is  presented  in  Section  III,  the  results  of  the  environmental  scan  conducted  by 
the  SPT  are  presented  in  Section  IV,  the  strategic  issues  identified  through  the  environmental 
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scan  are  discussed  in  Section  V,  and  the  resulting  strategic  plan  is  presented  in  Section  VI;  and 
the  goals,  objectives,  strategies,  and  action  steps  for  addressing  the  major  strategic  issues  are 
presented  in  Section  VII. 

L  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  TEAM  MEMBERSHIP 

To  help  ensure  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  research,  a  1 3-member  Advisory  Panel 
was  selected  in  Year  1  to  serve  throughout  the  life  of  the  study.  The  Panel  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  "per-strategic-planning"  activities  that  took  place  in  Year  I   For  example, 
the  Panel  provided  valuable  input  into  refining  the  conceptual  framework  that  guided  the  design 
of  the  study,  recommended  that  we  increase  our  emphasis  on  exploring  the  issue  of  teachers 
transferring  within  the  district,  and  reviewed  the  specific  items  in  each  of  our  survey 
questionnaires  for  proper  wording  and  relevance.  Also,  the  Panel  conduced  a  stakeholder 
analysis  to  identify  and  screen  potential  candidates  to  serve  in  Years  1  and  2  on  the  study's  SPT 

As  a  result  of  the  stakeholder  analysis,  the  Advisory  Panel  recommended  that  all  of  its 
members  serve  on  the  SPT,  and  that  six  other  persons  be  added  to  broaden  the  representation  of 
parents,  principals,  and  MCS  supervisors  of  general  and  special  education  programs.  These 
recommendations  were  accepted  and  the  SPT  was  expanded  to  include  19  members.  In  Year  3 
two  more  persons  were  added,  resulting  in  a  21 -member  SPT  that  represented  major  MCS 
stakeholders  as  follows: 

•  The  MCS  Associate  Superintendent  of  Student  Programs  and  Services. 

•  The  MCS  Director  of  Special  Education. 

•  Two  MCS  Special  Education  Supervisors. 

•  Three  MCS  Elementary  School  Principals,  one  of  whom  was  initially  appointed 
1  to  the  Panel  as  an  Elementary  School  Special  Education  Teacher. 

•  An  MCS  Junior  High  School  Principal. 
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•  Two  MCS  High  School  Special  Education  Teachers,  one  of  whom  is  a 
representative  of  the  Memphis  Education  Association. 

An  MCS  Elementary  School  Special  Education  Teacher. 

•  Two  MCS  General  Education  Supervisors. 

One  MCS  High  School  General  Education  Teacher. 

•  Two  parents. 

Chairman  of  Special  Education  at  Memphis  State  University. 

•  Representative  from  Division  of  Special  Education,  Tennessee  State  Department 
of  Education. 

•  Three  consultants  who  are  nationally  recognized  for  their  knowledge  about 
teacher  retention  and  who  are  external  to  the  MCS  (including  a  professor  of 
special  education  at  Georgia  State  University,  an  expert  in  strategic  planning,  and 
an  expert  in  personnel  supply/demand  issues). 

This  Panel  is  formally  designated  as  the  Advisory/Planning  Panel  since  its 
responsibilities  extend  beyond  strategic  planning;  it  is  also  referred  to  as  the  SPT  throughout  this 
report.  The  names  of  the  Panelists  (or  SPT  members)  are  listed  in  the  "Acknowledgements" 
section  of  this  report. 

II.  PLANING  PROCESS 

The  Strategic  Action  Plan  was  developed  in  Years  2  and  3  through  a  six-step  process 
whereby  the  SPT: 

•  Developed  related  vision  and  mission  statements. 

•  Scanned  the  environment  within  which  the  MCS  special  education  program  is 
operating  in  order  to  identify  key  factors,  trends,  and/or  events  that  could  affect 
attainment  of  the  vision  for  the  MCS  special  education  program  and  fulfillment 
of  the  program's  mission. 
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•  Identified  and  analyzed  related  problems,  barriers,  and  opportunities. 

•  Developed  goals  and  outcome-oriented  objectives  for  four  major  identified 
strategic  issues. 

Identified/developed  objectives  and  strategies  for  addressing  strategic  issues, 
expressed  as  goals. 

•  Developed  action  plans  for  each  specified  strategy. 

During  this  process,  the  SPT  met  eight  times-twice  in  Year  2  and  six  times  in  Year  3. 
Between  meetings,  individual  SPT  members  led/held  small  group  work  sessions  with  local 
stakeholders  to  obtain  input  for  developing  action  plans  for  the  strategies  formulated  by  the  SPT. 
All  planning  meetings  and  small  group  work  sessions  were  held  in  Memphis. 

The  Gantt  Chart  presented  in  Table  8.1  shows  the  time  frame  for  completing  the  major 
strategic  planning  activities.  An  overview  of  the  linkages  between  the  planning  activities  and 
SPT  meetings  presented  in  Table  8. 1  is  provided  below. 


In  the  first  meeting  (January  27-29,  1993)  a  firm  foundation  for  planning 
was  established  by  providing  the  SPT  with  an  understanding  of  the 
strategic  planning  process  and  the  purposes  and  expectations  of  the  SPT. 
Time  lines  and  decision  rules  were  established,  related  vision  and  mission 
statements  were  drafted,  a  plan-to-plan  was  developed,  findings  of  the 
Year  1  teacher  surveys  were  reviewed,  and  the  process  of  scanning  the 
environment  for  trends,  threats,  and  opportunities  that  influence  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  underlying  the  draft  mission  statement  was 
initiated. 

In  the  second  meeting  (April  22,  1993),  the  SPT  reviewed  and  revised  the  vision 
and  mission  statements  that  were  drafted  in  the  January  meeting.  Environment 
scanning  continued  as  additional  scanning  information  was  both  brought  to,  and 
expanded  in,  the  meeting.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  SPT  .  iembers  were 
encouraged  to  interact  with  their  peers  during  May  and  June  in  oruer  to  obtain 
(and  send  to  RTI)  additional  scanning  information.  The  scanning  information 
provided  during  the  meeting,  as  well  as  that  sent  to  RTI  in  May  and  June,  was 
organized  and  incorporated  into  an  "updated"  scanning  summary  that  was  sent  to 
each  SPT  member  in  advance  of  the  next  (third)  meeting. 
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In  the  third  meeting  (October  6-8.  1993),  the  SPT:  (1)  reviewed  the  findings  of 
the  Year  2  surveys  and  the  environment  scan  data  gathered  to  date;  (2)  reviewed 
the  vision  and  mission  statements  that  had  been  developed  in  the  January  and 
April  meetings,  and  determined  that  no  changes  were  needed  in  either  of  these 
documents;  (3)  identified  the  major  trends,  opportunities,  and  problems  related  to 
teacher  retention;  and  (4)  used  the  results  of  the  environmental  scan  to  generate  a 
list  of  91  statements  of  problems/opportunities  related  to  enhancing  teacher 
retention  in  the  MCS. 

In  the  fourth  meeting  (November  17,  1993),  the  SPT  reviewed  and  discussed  the 
91  identified  problem/opportunity  statements  generated  through  the 
environmental  scan,  and  identified  nine  major  problem/opportunity  areas.  These 
nine  areas  were  prioritized  and  the  four  highest  ranking  areas  were  selected  as  the 
major  areas  for  strategic  planning:  ( 1 )  Teachers1  Working  Conditions,  (2)  School 
Climate  and  Conditions,  (3)  Relationships  with  the  School  Mainstream,  and  (4) 
Teacher  Hiring  and  Assignment  Practices.  SPT  members  were  assigned  to  work 
teams  to  draft  a  goal  statement  and  objectives  for  each  major  area. 

In  the  fifth  meeting  (February  2-4,  1994),  the  SPT  finalized  the  goals  and 
objectives,  and  began  developing  strategies  for  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives 
in  each  of  the  four  broad  strategic  areas  selected  for  study. 

In  the  sixth  meeting  (April  24-26,  1994),  the  SPT  continued  developing  strategies 
and  began  developing  action  steps  for  achieving  the  objectives  in  each  of  the  four 
broad  areas.  Also,  the  SPT  began  identifying  key  stakeholders  to  involve  in 
developing  plans  and  action  steps  for  implementing  specific  strategies. 

In  the  seventh  meeting  (June  26-28,  1994),  the  SPT  ( 1 )  continued  developing 
action  plans,  (2)  finalized  a  list  of  99  key  stakeholders  to  invite  to  the  next 
strategic  planning  meeting  in  order  to  get  them  involved  in  the  strategic  planning 
process,  and  (3)  formulated  plans  for  inviting  these  stakeholders  to,  and  involving 
them  in,  the  eighth  (November)  meeting. 

In  the  eighth  meeting  (November  8-10,  1994),  the  SPT  met  with  the  68 
stakeholders  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  planning  process. 
Each  stakeholder  and  SPT  member  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  ;our  strategic  areas 
in  order  to  ( 1 )  review/revise  the  goals,  objectives,  and  strategies  developed  to 
date,  and  (2)  develop  specific  activities  and  action  steps  for  implementing  each 
strategy.  An  SPT  member  was  designated  as  the  leader  or  facilitator  for  each  of 
the  four  groups  and,  if  applicable,  the  subgroups  into  which  some  of  the  groups 
divided. 
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For  each  action  step  in  the  strategic  plan,  the  issue  groups:  ( 1 )  identified  the 
person(s)  to  be  contacted  to  obtain  "authorization"  for  its  implementation;  (2) 
identified  leader(s),  other  responsible  persons  and  participants,  for  its 
implementation;  (3)  estimated  the  resources  required  for  its  completion;  and  (4) 
specified  its  start  and  completion  dates.  RTI  staff  summarized  the  results  of  this 
meeting  and  prepared  a  draft  of  the  final  strategic  action  plan.  This  draft  was  sent 
to  each  SPT  member  and  participating  stakeholder  for  review,  suggestion 
revisions,  etc.  (The  names  of  meeting  participants  are  listed  in  Exhibit  8. 1,  by 
strategic  issue  area.  For  reader  convenience,  this  exhibit  has  been  placed  at  the  ' 
end  of  this  chapter.) 

III.  VISION  AND  MISSION  STATEMENTS 

Early  in  the  planning  process,  the  SPT  developed  vision  and  mission  statements  to  guide 
the  planning  process.  The  SPTs  vision  statement  sets  forth  the  desired  future  for  the  MCS.  The 
SPTs  mission  statement  focuses  on  personnel,  and  on  improved  conditions  and  policies 
involving  personnel,  that  will  contribute  to  achieving  the  overall  vision  for  the  schools. 

A.  Vision 

All  students  in  the  MCS  will  have  equal  access  to  the  most  appropriate  education  which 
maximizes  their  learning  potential  through  successful  academic/social  training  that  will  result  in 
their  becoming  productive,  contributing  citizens. 

B.  Mission 

The  mission  of  the  strategic  plan  is  to  ensure  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified, 
competent  personnel  and  a  teaching  force  that  is  ethnically,  culturally,  and  gender  balanced. 
This  mission  encompasses: 

•  High  performance  standards. 

•  Full  and  appropriate  preservice  preparation. 

•  Continuing  development  and  growth  throughout  the  careers  of  personnel. 
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•  Working  conditions  and  school  climate  that  will  focus  on  personnel  resources  and 
time  on  effective  instruction. 

•  Incentives  that  will  enhance  job  satisfaction. 

•  Concerned  involvement  with  parents,  community,  churches,  business,  and 
industry,  in  support  of  effective  teachers  and  schools. 

IV.  CONTEXT  FOR  STRATEGIC  PLANNING: 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SCAN  RESULTS 

i 

The  environmental  scan  conducted  by  the  SPT  led  to  the  identification  of  trends  that 
influence  the  recruitment,  retention,  and  job  satisfaction  of  special  education  personnel  in  the 
MCS.  The  results  of  the  MCS  teacher  retention  studies  (as  reported  in  Chapters  2-7)  and  a 
compilation  of  statistical  information  pertaining  to  education  in  Memphis  were  among  the 
relevant  documents  reviewed  by  the  SPT  in  the  scan. 

The  results  of  the  environmental  scan  are  presented  below  as  twelve  clusters  of  strategic 
issues.  The  twelve  clusters  of  strategic  issues  were  combined  into  four  strategic  issues  for 
continuing  planning.  Among  the  91  concerns  identified  through  environmental  scanning,  all  but 
approximately  12  have  been  subsumed  under  the  final  four  strategic  issues,  and  have  been 
addressed  through  objectives,  strategies,  action  steps,  and  activities  of  the  final  strategic  plan. 

A.       Positive  Trends 

Since  the  purpose  of  planning  is  primarily  to  identify  problems  and  issues  to  be 
addressed,  only  a  few  of  the  identified  positive  trends  are  reported  below.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  not  many  positive  trends  in  the  MCS,  but  that  the  focus  of  planning  has  not  been 
on  positives.  A  few  of  the  items  in  this  section  are  duplicated  in  Sections  B-K. 

1 .  The  majority  of  teachers  say  that  they  are  satisfied  and  feel  rewarded. 

2.  Teachers  want  to  stay  largely  because  they  enjoy  working  with  students,  because 
of  the  income  and  benefits,  and  because  the  position  is  compatible  with  family 
considerations.  Both  special  and  general  educators  enter  and  plan  to  stay  for 
these  same  reasons. 
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3.  The  district  is  moving  toward  site-based  management  and  greater  teacher 
involvement  in  decision-making. 

4.  There  is  a  plan  for  district-wide  emphasis  on  multicultural  education. 

5.  MCS  has  embraced  the  concept  of  inclusion  for  students  with  disabilities. 
Although  the  entire  thrust  of  this  new  direction  is  not  year  clear,  it  appears  that 
more  students  with  disabilities  will  be  placed  in  general  education  settings  by 
means  of  Section  504,  and  that  new  approaches  will  be  implemented,  including 
site-based  management,  curriculum  changes,  cooperative  strategies  for  teaching 
and  learning,  and  regulations  to  support  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  in 
schoo'  .  Educational  assistants  who  can  give  one-on-one  reteaching  for  mastery 
will  tw  needed,  and  small  groups  will  become  a  necessary  part  of  instructional 
practice. 

6.  A  Strategic  Plan  is  being  developed  by  the  Memphis  Board  of  Education;  the  plan 
indicates  support  for  many  strategies  that  might  be  useful  for  the  improvement  of 
special  education  practice  Job  satisfaction,  recruitment  and  retention. 

7.  As  one  of  the  Great  City  Schools,  Memphis  participates  in  school  improvement 
practices  supported  and  reported  by  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools. 


Personnel  At  Risk 

8.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  special  education  and  general  education  teachers 
in  the  MCS  plan  to  leave  their  current  positions  within  3  years  and  are  considered 
to  be  at  risk  of  leaving,  and  approximately  8  to  10  percent  want  to  leave  as  soon 
as  they  can. 

9.  Attrition  rates  among  special  educators  and  general  educators  are  almost  the 
same. 

10.  The  number  of  special  educators  who  definitely  plan  to  leave  special  education 
teaching  is  similar  to  actual  teacher  attrition. 

1 1 .  Among  special  educators  in  Memphis,  25  percent  report  being  either  somewhat 
dissatisfied  or  very  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs,  as  compared  with  15  percent  in 
the  general  education  force. 

12.  Special  educators  reported  significantly  less  desire  than  general  educators  to 
remain  in  the  MCS,  their  teaching  field,  and  the  teaching  profession.  Special 
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educators  also  reported  lower  commitment  to  the  teaching  profession,  their 
teaching  fields,  and  the  MCS  than  their  counterparts  in  general  education. 

13.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  general  and  special  education  teachers  who  leave  the 
MCS  plan  to  leave  the  education  field. 

14.  Special  education  teachers  at  particular  risk  of  leaving  included  early  career 
teachers.  White  teachers,  and  male  teachers. 

15.  White  teachers  left  their  MCS  classroom  positions  at  higher  rates  than  African 
American  teachers  and  report  lower  levels  of  job  satisfaction  than  do  African 
American  teachers. 

16.  A  large  proportion  of  L/Resource  teachers  and  B/ED  teachers  are  at  risk  of 
leaving;  it  may  become  necessary  to  replace  up  to  one-third  of  these  personnel. 

1 7.  Teachers  in  the  areas  of  vision,  hearing,  and  trainable  mental  retardation  may  be 
at  a  lesser  risk  of  leaving. 

1 8.  Speech  personnel  and  teachers  of  gifted/talented  students  do  not  general  ly  appear 
to  be  at  risk  of  leaving. 

19.  There  are  too  few  male  teachers  in  special  education. 
Quality  of  Personnel 

20.  Retention  practices  should  include  clearing  out  or  improving  personnel  who  are 
not  competent. 

2 1 .  Although  1 7  special  education  teachers  are  currently  on  waivers,  th  s  does  not 
indicate  a  shortage  of  available  personnel.  Rather,  teachers  will  be  hired  on 
waivers  when  credentialed  graduates  are  available,  and  some  inferior  teachers  are 
reassigned  out  of  field,  rather  than  hire  a  fully  qualified  teacher.  Teachers  not 
adequately  prepared  for  their  work  will  often  become  dissatisfied  or  leave. 
These  teachers  and  inferior  teachers  may  have  a  negative  impact  on  children's 
achievement. . 


Teaching  Conditions  t 

22.      In  many  cases,  teachers  have  too  great  a  range  and  diversity  of  disabilities,  levels 
of  disability,  and  learning  needs  per  classroom  group.  There  are  perceptions  that 
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some  special  education  classes  are  used  as  dumping  grounds,  rather  than 
constructed  for  the  greatest  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  instruction  and 
learning. 

23.  Class  loads  and  case  loads  are  excessively  large.  But  examining  class  loads  is  not 
sufficient  to  understanding  this  problem;  the  composition  of  the  caseload  (e.g., 
severity,  age  range,  scheduling)  and  the  support  provided  (aides)  are  also 
important  case  or  class  load  factors  to  consider. 

24.  As  of  1992-93,  the  following  teacher/pupil  ratios  were  noted:  EAR/MR,  1 
teacher  to  33  students;  speech/language  impairment,  1  to  51;  CLUE,  1  to  32. 
Noted  among  teacher  assistant/pupil  ratios  were:  LD  (CC  &  IF),  1  assistant  to 
222  students;  EMR/TMR,  1  assistant  to  67  pupils;  visual  impairments,  1  assistant 
to  45  pupils. 

25.  Some  special  education  teachers  have  been  given  dual  or  multiple  school 
assignments.  These  teachers  typically  have  an  assignment  at  one  school  in  the 
morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  This  staffing  pattern  is  questioned. 

26.  A  clear  pattern  across  studies  is  that  the  primary  work  problems  and  issues  of 
special  educators  centered  around  feeling  overburdened  due  to  excessive 
responsibilities  (e.g.,  high  class  loads,  paperwork)  and  the  lack  of  resources. 

27.  The  supply  of  instructional  materials  and  equipment  is  not  adequate. 

28.  Career  ladders  are  in  place  for  teachers,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  extra  incentives 
such  as  additional  vouchers  for  supplies,  salary  supplements,  public  or 
professional  recognition,  or  other  large  and  small  ways  to  show  teachers  that  their 
efforts  are  seen  as  successful. 

29.  There  are  not  enough  teachers'  aides. 

30.  General  educators  reported  relatively  high  satisfaction  levels  with  the  resources 
available  to  them,  as  compared  with  special  educators. 

3 1 .  Among  teachers  who  stayed,  the  most  frequent  reasons  for  staying  were  support 
from  administrators  and  colleagues,  and  intrinsic  rewards  of  teaching.  Coupled 
with  other,  negative  findings,  this  suggests  that  administrator  responses  to  special 
educators  vary  widely  across  the  district. 
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E.       School  Climate  and  Conditions 

32.  Consideration  for  teachers*  working  spaces  is  also  necessary;  there  are  several 
schools  where  classes  are  held  on  the  auditorium  stage. 

33.  Most  classroom  teachers  feel  that  they  have  a  fair  amount  of  control  over  what 
they  do  in  their  classrooms,  but  fewer  (especially  special  educators)  believe  that 
they  can  influence  school  policies. 

34.  Parental  involvement  in  special  education  is  insufficient. 

35.  Twenty-five  percent  of  teachers  believe  that  they  are  not  safe  in  their  schools. 

36.  Forty  percent  of  teachers  report  low  morale  among  the  staff  at  their  schools. 

37.  Teachers  are  concerned  about  problems  of  student  discip'.ine  in  their  schools. 

38.  Teachers  report  a  significant  incidence  of  student  non-attendance,  tardiness,  and 
cutting  classes. 

39.  There  is  delinquency  among  adolescents  with  disabilities,  raising  issues  about 
discipline  and  about  inclusion.  More  alternative  programs  are  needed,  from  the 
elementary  level  to  the  secondary  level. 

40.  More  general  education  teachers  than  special  education  teachers  perceive  positive 
attitudes  toward  special  education. 

4 1 .  The  primary  reasons  that  teacher.,  want  to  transfer  to  another  school  are  school 
location  and  degree  of  administrative  support. 

42.  Some  inner  city  schools  are  /ery  unpopular  as  teacher  placements. 

V.       Relationships  With  the  Sclmol  Mainstream 

43.  Teachers  express  a  need  for  greater  administrative  understanding  of  and  support 
for  their  work  in  special  education. 

44.  There  has  traditionally  been  a  lack  of  collaboration  between  and  among  programs 
in  single  school  buildings  or  across  the  district.  Each  program  has  been  an  island. 
There  are  many  barriers  that  separate  and  fragment  programs. 
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45.  Special  education  teachers  express  feelings  of  isolation  and  exclusion  from  the 
mainstream  personnel  and  activities  of  the  school.  Special  education  teachers  are 
seldom  asked  to  be  part  of  their  schools  through  committee  work,  decision 
making,  and  other  forms  of  involvement  and  inclusion  in  school  programs. 

46.  Special  educators  report  a  lower  level  of  colleague  support  than  do  general 
educators. 

Inclusive  Education 

47.  A  large  proportion  of  students  in  the  MCS  may  be  described  as  "difficult  to 
teach,"  and  needing  specialized  instruction.  Students  with  disabilities  are  part  of 
this  group,  which  also  includes  disadvantaged  students,  children  and  youth 
affected  by  substance  abuse  or  fetal  substance  exposure,  students  with  divergent 
cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds,  and  others.  Specialized  instruction  no 
longer  pertains  primarily  to  students  with  disabilities, 

48.  Among  students  in  the  MCS  in  1 990,  54.2  percent  were  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches;  9.7  percent  were  classified  as  having  disabilities;  and  0.5 
percent  were  classified  as  limited-English-proficient.  Memphis  enrolled  22.3 
percent  of  the  state's  public  school  students  classified  as  poor,  1 5.4  percent  of  the 
state's  students  classified  as  limited-English-proficient,  and  10.8  percent  of  the 
state's  students  classified  as  having  disabilities.  Data  are  not  available  on 
students  affected  by  substance  abuse,  fetal  substance  exposure,  attention  deficit 
disorder,  and  other  conditions  that  may  not  be  classified. 

49.  There  are  bureaucratic  and  regulatory  barriers  to  bringing  different  types  of 
students  together  under  one  teacher. 

50.  Stronger  cooperative  linkages  are  needed  between  education,  mental  health, 
social  services,  and  other  services  for  children. 

5 1 .  MCS  has  embraced  the  concept  of  inclusion  for  students  with  disabilities. 
Although  the  entire  thrust  of  this  new  direction  is  not  year  clear,  it  appears  that 
more  students  with  disabilities  will  be  placed  in  general  education  settings  by 
means  of  Section  504,  and  that  new  approaches  will  be  implemented,  including 
site-based  management,  curriculum  changes,  cooperative  strategies  for  teaching 
and  learning,  and  regulations  to  support  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  in 
schools.  Educational  assistants  who  can  give  one-on-one  reteaching  for  mastery 
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wili  be  needed,  and  small  groups  will  become  a  necessary  part  of  instructional 
practice. 

52.  The  emphasis  on  inclusion  makes  it  appear  that  some  personnel  will  be  assigned 
through  this  restructuring,  but  the  nature  of  such  personnel  changes  is  not  clear. 

53.  Under  the  new  administrative  structure,  one  Associate  Superintendent  will  be  in 
charge  of  vocational  education,  general  education,  and  special  education. 

54.  More  general  education  teachers  than  special  education  teachers  believe  that 
general  education  is  capable  of  teaching  students  with  disabilities. 

55.  There  is  too  much  reliance  on  labeling:  categorical,  medical,  functional, 
instructional,  language,  and  cultural. 

56.  Questions  have  arisen  about  assigning  Carnegie  units  in  special  education. 

57.  There  is  delinquency  among  adolescents  with  disabilities,  raising  issues  about 
discipline  and  about  inclusion.  More  alternative  programs  are  needed,  from  the 
elementary  level. 

Bureaucratic  Requirements  and  Central  Office  Issues 

58.  Problems  with  administrators,  particularly  central  office  administrators,  were 
reported  by  special  educators  during  the  Screening  and  Influencing  Factors  Study. 
About  25  percent  of  special  educators  leaving  their  positions  indicated  that 
inadequate  support  from  central  and  building  administrators  was  an  important 
contributor  to  their  decision  to  leave. 

59.  System  and  bureaucratic  factors  appear  to  have  contributed  more  heavily  than 
school  factors  to  special  education  attrition.  Although  most  special  education 
teachers  said  they  enjoyed  working  in  their  schools  and  positions,  significantly 
fewer  recommended  the  MCS  as  a  good  place  to  teach. 

60.  The  multiple  requirements  of  federal,  state,  local,  and  school  policies  have  a 
negative  impact  on  teachers. 

61 .  There  are  issues  about  the  level  of  knowledge  of  special  education  among 
members  of  the  central  office  staff. 
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62.  Problems  with  administrators,  particularly  central  office  administrators,  were 
reported  by  special  educators.  About  25  percent  of  special  educators  leaving  their 
positions  indicated  that  inadequate  support  from  central  and  building 
administrators  was  an  important  contributor  to  their  decision  to  leave. 

63.  The  developing  Strategic  Plan  of  the  Memphis  Board  of  Education  suggests  that 
regulatory  barriers  be  identified  and  removed. 

64.  Communication  problems  exist  across  the  layers  of  the  school  district.  Generally, 
neither  general  nor  special  education  teachers  are  well  aware  of  district  plans, 
directions,  and  desired  outcomes,  nor  are  they  invited  to  have  input. 

65.  Teachers  have  excessive  paperwork.  Both  general  and  special  educators  report 
excessive  paperwork,  but  special  educators  cited  this  issue  more  frequently  than 
did  general  educators.  In  1 990-9 1 ,  nearly  25  percent  of  special  educators  gave 
paperwork  as  a  major  reason  for  desiring  to  leave.  About  25  percent  of  the 
special  educators  who  exited  in  1990-91,  1991-92,  and  1992-93  said  paperwork 
was  an  important  reason  for  leaving.  In  the  Influencing  Factors  Study,  they  cited 
many  different  aspects  of  the  paperwork  problem,  including:  having  too  much  of 
it;  too  little  time  to  complete  it;  and  unnecessary,  redundant,  and  inconsistent 
requirements.  Teachers  indicate  that  paperwork  interferes  with  their  teaching. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  special  educators  and  12  percent  of  general  educators 
employed  in  1992-93  cited  paperwork  as  one  of  their  most  pressing  problems. 
Whenever  teachers  were  given  an  open-ended  opportunity  to  express  their 
greatest  frustrations  on  questionnaires,  paperwork  was  sure  to  emerge  as  one  of 
their  gr  eatest  frustrations. 

66.  The  paperwork  of  personnel  with  large  class  or  case  loads  is  multiplied  by  every 
additional  student  that  they  have 

67.  Teachers  often  cite  the  six-week  1EP  update  requirement  as  a  tremendous  waste 
of  time  and  producer  of  paper  work. 

68.  There  is  an  excessive  and  growing  administrator  workload. 

69.  There  is  too  much  reliance  on  labeling:  categorical,  medical,  functional, 
instructional,  language,  and  cultural. 
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70.  Teachers  express  dissatisfaction  with  their  assignments  (class,  category,  or  school 
building)  but  have  no  power  over  or  part  in  decisions  about  their  assignments. 

71 .  The  most  frequent  reason  for  planning  to  leave  and  actually  leaving  among 
special  educators  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  teaching  assignment.  This  finding 
was  consistent  among  the  three  years  of  exiter  data  and  the  comprehensive  study. 

72.  Among  teachers  who  intend  to  leave  their  positions  in  three  years,  special 
educators  cited  dissatisfaction  with  their  assignment  as  a  reason  more  frequently 
than  general  educators  cited  this  reason. 

73.  About  20  percent  of  both  special  and  general  educators  want  to  transfer  to  schools 
within  Memphis.  Many  want  to  move  from  inner  city  to  urban  schools  and  to 
schools  where  a  higher  socioeconomic  status  is  represented. 

74.  There  are  variations  across  the  district  as  to  whether  or  not  the  special  education 
supervisor  or  school  principal  participates  in  hiring  decisions. 

75.  Teachers  are  given  four-year  assignments  to  a  school;  if  they  reject  a  school 
assignment,  they  are  advised  to  "join  the  surplus." 

76.  The  agreed-upon  seniority  system  dictates  that  veteran  teachers  are  assigned  or 
re-assigned  first.  New  graduates  are  often  put  into  the  toughest  assignments. 
These  new  teachers  receive  their  assignments  late  in  the  summer  and  do  not 
receive  adequate  support  in  their  first  year. 

77.  The  August  scheduling  of  teacher  assignments  brings  about  a  loss  of  new 
graduates  to  the  MCS. 

78.  Although  17  special  education  teachers  are  currently  on  waivers,  this  does  not 
indicate  a  shortage  of  available  personnel.  Rather,  teachers  will  be  hired  on 
waivers  when  credentialed  graduates  are  available,  and  some  inferior  teachers  are 
reassigned  out  of  field,  rather  than  hire  a  fully  qualified  teacher.  Teachers  not 
adequately  prepared  for  their  work  will  often  become  dissatisfied  or  leave. 
These  teachers  and  inferior  teachers  may  have  a  negative  impact  on  children's 
achievement. 
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J.        The  Supply  of  New  Personnel 


79.  It  is  necessary  to  produce  and/or  attract  more  new  graduates  for  special  education 
careers  in  Memphis. 

80.  Memphis  State  University  is  the  primary  source  of  new  special  education  teachers 
for  the  MCS.  In  the  early  1980's,  Memphis  State  produced  3  to  5  special 
education  graduates  per  year.  As  of  fall  1992,  across  three  graduations  annually. 
Memphis  State  was  producing  30  to  40  special  educators  with  undergraduate 
degrees  per  year,  and  8  to  10  special  educators  with  graduate  degrees  (MAT)  per 
year;  many  more  graduates  are  in  the  pipeline.  Still,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  supply 
of  new  graduates  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  MCS. 

81 .  The  graduate  enrollment  in  special  education  preparation  at  Memphis  State 
University  is  approximately  40  percent  African  American.  Among 
undergraduates  in  special  education,  only  six  current  students  are  male;  at  the 
graduate  (MAT)  level,  four  students  are  male.  The  grade-point  average  of  special 
education  trainees  at  Memphis  State  University  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  and 
many  bachelor's  graduates,  including  men,  are  returning  to  the  graduate  program. 

82.  There  is  a  shortage  of  trained  paraprofessionals. 


K.       Continuing  Professional  Development 

83.  There  is  a  lack  of  professional  pride  among  teachers  in  the  MCS. 

84.  Special  educators  in  Memphis  report  higher  levels  of  stress  than  do  general 
educators.  Teachers  believe  they  are  held  responsible  for  bringing  about  results 
over  which  they  have  no  controlling  influence.  There  is  genuine  anxiety  about 
discipline,  compliance,  possible  law  suits,  administrative  hearings,  and  other 
legalistic  potentials. 

85.  Teachers  express  a  need  for  greater  administrative  understanding  of  and  support 
for  their  work  in  special  education. 

86.  Compared  with  other  aspects  of  work  (e.g.,  parents,  resources),  administrators 
received  relatively  high  ratings  from  special  educators.  However,  if  the 
administrator-teacher  relationship  is  strained,  the  teacher  will  likely  look  for 
other  situations. 
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87.  The  relevance  of  inservice  is  questioned 

88.  Guidance  counselors  need  training  in  order  to  work  effectively  with  students  who 
have  disabilities. 

89.  The  movement  toward  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  will  require 
extensive  and  intensive  re-education  and  staff  development.  Although  inservice 
resources  are  limited,  the  changes  that  are  contemplated  suggest  the  need  for 
massive  inservice  across  the  entire  system,  including  central  office 
administrators. 

90.  The  developing  Strategic  Plan  of  the  Memphis  Board  of  Education  includes: 
development  of  "a  system-wide  staff  development  process,  based  on  the 
individual  needs  of  all  employees,  which  focuses  on  leadership  enhancement, 
risk-taking,  experimentation,  empowerment,  and  innovation."  The  plan  also 
speaks  to  supporting  the  staff  development  process  by  providing  appropriate 
resources,  and  communicating  and  sharing  successful,  innovative  practices. 


L.       Long-Term  Planning 

91 .      Annual  attrition  rates  among  special  education  teachers  in  the  MCS  were  6.6,  7.0, 
and  8.7  percent  for  1990-91,  1991-92,  and  1992-93,  respectively.  This  is  lower 
than  many  reported  attrition  rates,  but,  if  similar  exit  rates  continue,  Memphis 
will  have  to  fill  special  education  vacancies  up  to  one-third  of  current  positions 
over  the  next  five  years. 

SUGGESTION:  The  MCS  should  establish  and  support  a  local  Comprehensive 
System  of  Personnel  Development  (CSPD),  to  involve  a  participatory  planning 
committee  and  to  provide  leadership  and  system-wide  coordination  and 
recommendations  fo».  needs  assessment;  inservice  training;  preservice  training; 
adoption/dissemination  of  promising  practices;  and  technical  assistance.  Such 
efforts  also  commonly  include  development,  recruitment,  and  retention  of 
personnel.  Although  the  CSPD  is  a  requirement  of  special  education  law,  it 
would  be  useful  for  the  Memphis  effort  to  encompass  the  entire  education 
community. 
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V.  STRATEGIC  ISSUES 


Most  of  the  91  problem/opportunity  statements  that  resulted  from  the  environmental  scan 
were  grouped  into  nine  major  problem/opportunity  areas.  Using  the  Vision  and  Mission 
statements  as  "guides,"  the  SPT  reviewed,  discussed,  and  prioritized  these  nine  areas  in  terms  of 
their  perceived  importance  in  maintaining  the  district's  vision  and  fulfilling  its  mission.  These 
nine  areas  are  listed  below  in  descending  order  of  importance. 

•  Teaching  Conditions. 

•  School  Climate  and  Conditions. 

•  Relationships  with  the  School  Mainstream. 

•  Teacher  Hiring  and  Assignment  Practices. 

•  Continuing  Professional  Development. 

•  Inclusive  Education. 

•  Bureaucratic  Requirements  and  Central  Office  Issues. 

•  Supply  of  New  Personnel. 

•  Long-Term  Planning. 

Subsequently,  the  SPT  agreed  that  most  of  the  identified  trends  and  concern  could  be 
regrouped  and  addressed  within  four  strategic  issues,  which  became  the  basis  for  four  strategic 
planning  papers.  Each  paper  expressed  a  major  strategic  issue,  with  a  set  of  goals,  objectives, 
strategies,  and  action  steps  designed  to  bring  about  positive  outcomes  whose  desirability  was 
implied  by  environmental  scanning.  These  four  strategic  issues  included  all  but  12  of  the  91 
problem/opportunity  areas  identified  through  the  environmental  scan. 

The  four  identified  strategic  issues  are  presented  below.  The  goals,  objectives,  strategies, 
and  action  steps  that  the  SPT  developed  to  address  these  issues  are  presented  in  Section  VI. 

A.      Schoot  Climate  and  Conditions 

Many  special  education  and  general  education  teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  their  careers 
and  tend  to  leave  because  they  work  in  a  poor  school  climate,  usually  generated  by  low  morale, 
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unsafe  school  environment,  lack  of  student  discipline,  absence  of  alternative  programs,  and 
poorly  maintained  buildings.  Therefore,  strategies  need  to  be  developed  that  address  these 
problems. 

B.  Working  Conditions  of  Personnel  in  the  Schools 

It  is  a  priority  to  improve  the  teaching  conditions  for  special  educators  in  the  MCS  in 
order  to  enhance  the  learning  conditions  for  students  with  disabilities.  Opportunities  for  the 
MCS  to  recruit  and  retain  the  most  qualified  and  competent  teaching  force  include:  (1 ) 
lessening  the  range  and  diversity  of  disabilities  per  classroom  by  constructing  the  classroom  for 
the  greatest  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  instruction  and  learning;  (2)  examining  the 
composition  of  caseloads  (severity,  age  range,  scheduling)  and  providing  an  appropriate  staffing 
pattern  of  teachers  and  aides;  and  (3)  providing  adequate  instructional  materials,  equipment,  and 
resources  for  teachers  to  use  with  students  to  maximize  their  learning  potentials. 

C.  Relationships  Within  the  School  Mainstream  Among  All  Programs  and  Personnel 

Improved  communications,  support,  and  understanding  from  colleagues  and 
administration  are  needed  in  order  for  educators  to  achieve  collaborative  inclusion  of  all 
children  and  youth  in  the  total  school  program.  The  outcomes  and  opportunities  that  surround 
this  issue  suggest  that:  ( 1 )  improved  and  increased  channels  for  communication,  support,  and 
networking  can  be  opened  and  developed  throughout  the  schools  and  school  system;  (2) 
heightened  and  enhanced  self-esteem  and  morale  for  educators  can  be  accomplished;  and  (3) 
improved  appropriateness  and  comprehensiveness  of  programs  for  children  and  youth  can  be 
achieved. 

D.  Personnel  Employment.  Assignment,  and  Professional  Development  Policies  and 
Practices 

Any  efforts  to  correct  or  increase  retention  rates  among  education  personnel  should 
include  a  serious  review  of  current  employment,  training,  and  assignment  practices.  Among  the 
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areas  where  adaptation  could  be  made  in  the  MCS  are:  (1 )  ;estructuring  employment  policies  in 
order  to  fill  vacancies  by  July  1;  (2)  increasing  the  MCS'  competitive  edge  in  attracting  new 
teachers;  (3)  increasing  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  through  new  parameters  relating  to 
class  assignment;  and  (4)  greater  support  for  new  teachers. 

VI.  STRATEGIC  PLAN  FOR  PERSONNEL  RECRUITMENT,  RETENTION,  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOLS 

In  November  1994,  the  SPT  was  joined  by  68  stakeholders  from  the  MCS  (including 
central  office  and  school  administrators,  general  and  special  education  teachers,  and  related 
services  personnel),  Memphis  Education  Association,  Memphis  State  University,  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Education,  parents,  and  others  from  the  community  for  an  intensive  review  and 
final  revision  of  the  four  strategic  issue  papers.  The  stakeholders  also  worked  with  SPT 
members  to  identify  specific  implementation  activities,  those  who  should  authorize  and 
implement  the  activities,  and  suggested  time  frames,  as  appropriate. 

Following  this  meeting,  the  four  issue  papers  were  merged  into  a  draft  Strategic  Plan  that 
was  submitted  to  stakeholders  and  SPT  members  for  final  review.  Feedback  from  that  review 
was  incorporated  in  the  final  Strategic  Plan. 

An  abbreviated  version  of  the  final  Strategic  Plan  i:;  presented  below.  This  version 
shows  goals,  objectives,  major  strategies,  and  nation  steps  for  each  of  the  four  strategic  issues. 
The  complete  Plan  was  published  as  a  separate  document,  entitled  Strategic  Plan  for  Retaining 
and  Supporting  Qualified  Special  and  General  Education  Teachers  in  the  Memphis  (  Uty 
Schools,  was  delivered  to  the  MCS.  The  complete  Plan  includes  the  following  information  for 
each  action  step:  statements  of  specific  implementation  activities,  the  names  and/or  titles  of 
those  responsible  for  authorization  and  implementation,  and  implementation  time  frames.  It 
also  refers  to  the  continuation  of  certain  activities  that  were  initiated  by  MCS  while  this  project 
was  evolving. 
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School  Climate  and  Conditions 

Goal  A:  To  improve  the  school  climate  for  general  and  special  education  teachers  in  the 
MCS  system. 

Objective  A-l :  To  increase  parental  involvement. 

Strategy  A-l-1 :  Enlist  parents  to  serve  in  school -related  activities,  by 
encouraging  principals  to  take  the  following  steps. 

A-l-1-1.  Appoint  parents  to  committees  and  enlist  them  as  volunteers. 

1 .  Establish  a  Special  Education  Parent  Support  Group  at  the  school 
level  (with  ties  to  the  Parent  Advisory  Board). 

2.  Appoint  a  Parent  Liaison  to  work  with  all  families  of  students  enrolled 
in  each  school. 

3.  Encourage  principals  to  make  parents  and  teachers  of  special 
education  students,  and  the  students  themselves,  part  of  the  total 
school  program. 

4.  A^  parents  to  complete  a  school  volunteer  form  at  registration. 

A-l-1-2.  Encourage  all  staff  members  to  increase  parental  involvement  in  the  full 
range  of  school-related  activities. 

1 .  Conduct  a  parent  involvement  assessment. 

2.  Educate  parents  about  the  opportunities  a    iable  for  involvement. 

3.  Use  the  Parent  Liaisons  to  assist  in  planning  for  transportation  (such  as 
car  pools  for  parents  who  need  them). 

4.  Send  newsletters  to  parents  on  the  same  day  of  each  week. 
Objective  A-2:  To  increase  administrative  support  for  personnel. 

Strategy  A-2-1 :  Develop  training  and  experiences  for  administrators. 

A-2-1-1.  Provide  workshops  for  administrators  on  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  education  of  children  who  have  special  needs  (e.g.,  development, 
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implementation,  and  monitoring  of  each  student's  Individualized  Education  Plan 
[IEP]). 

1 .  Make  training  for  principals  available  to  update  them  on  the  Federal 
and  State  regulations  regarding  special  education. 

2.  Develop  training  through  the  district's  Teaching/Learning  Academy. 

3.  Use  principals  who  have  effective  special  education  programs  in  place 
as  training  presenters. 

4    Provide  a  series  of  training  videos  (e.g.,  M-Team,  special  education 
rules  and  regulations). 

A-2-1-2.  Provide  administrators  with  experiences  that  will  assist  them  in 
understanding  their  role  as  a  support  system  for  teachers. 

1 .  Include  a  principal,  assistant  principal,  general  education  teacher,  and 
special  education  teacher  as  part  of  the  monitoring  of  special 
education  records. 

2.  Provide  teachers  with  a  mentor  (a  senior  teacher)  to  give  them  added 
support. 

3.  Provide  workshops  on  teacher  support  systems  for  all  administrators: 
principals,  supervisors,  assistant  principals. 

4.  Provide  release  time  for  in-school  and  out-of-school  visits  for  cross- 
training  of  skills. 

5.  Examine  existing  programs  and  strategies  by  using  Total  Quality 
Management  procedures  from  business  and  industry. 

6.  Include  questions  on  the  Principals1  Evaluation  instrument  to  address 
the  special-needs  population  (e.g.,  "What  have  you  done  to  promote  or 
enhance  opportunities  for  special  children?"). 

7.  Provide  a  brochure  describing  all  of  the  services  available  for 
exceptional  children. 
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8.  Formulate  a  committee  to  investigate  the  efficiency  of  the  process  for 
requisitioning  forms,  materials,  and  supplies. 

A-2-1-3.  Expand  the  ongoing  communication  network  among  administrators, 
teachers,  and  support  personnel. 

1 .  Establish  regularly  scheduled  sharing  sessions  among  principals, 
teachers,  and  support  personnel  in  each  school. 

2.  Provide  a  phone  mail  and  electronic  mail  communication  network. 

3.  Publish  a  special  education  newsletter  for  all  MCS  staff. 

Objective  A-3:  To  improve  school  safety. 

Strategy  A-3-1:  Increase  the  skills  and  confidence  of  teachers  in  dealing  with 
school  safety  issues. 

A-3-1-1.  Continue  current  initiatives  in  place  that  are  supported  by  the 
Districtwide  Safety  Committee  and  Site-Based  Safety  Committee,  such  as: 

1 .  Site-based  assessment. 

2.  Crisis  intervention  training. 

3.  Conflict  resolution  training. 

4.  Peer  mediation. 

5.  Parent  patrol. 

6.  Weapon  watch. 

Working  Conditions  of  Person r- A  in  the  Schools 
Goal  B:  To  improve  teaching  conditions. 

Objective  B-l:  To  lessen  the  range  and  diversity  of  disabilities  per  classroom  or  case 
load  in  special  education. 
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Strategy  B-l-1 :  Reduce  the  excessive  diversity  of  student  needs  in  special 
education  classes. 

B-l-1-1.  Ensure  the  assignment  of  a  full-time  Resource  Teacher  to  each  school, 
with  an  appropriate  caseload. 

1 .  Create  a  task  force  to  study  caseloads  and  make  recommendations. 

2.  Report  recommendations  to  the  MCS  School  Board  so  that 
recommendations  can  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Legislature. 

B-l-1-2.  Continue  to  reduce  the  use  of  multicategorical  classes. 

1 .  Study  the  Division  of  Exceptional  Children's  student  demographics. 

2.  Provide  expertise  at  the  M-Team  to  help  make  programming 
recommendations  on  students. 

3.  Find  teachers  who  are  willing  to  teach  multicategorical  classes. 

Strategy  B-l-2:  Increase  the  enrollment  of  students  with  disabilities  in  general 
education. 

B- 1-2-1 .  Continue  to  work  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  study 
commission  to  develop  recommendations  on  this  issue. 

1 .  Request  an  MCS  staff  person  to  be  a  liaison  between  the  MCS  task 
force  (see  B-l-1-1 )  and  the  study  commission  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

2.  Arrange  for  the  MCS  staff  liaison  person  to  report  back  to  the  MCS 
task  force. 

B- 1-2-2.  Establish  a  study  committee  within  the  MCS,  to  include  special  and 
general  educators,  representatives  of  the  Memphis  Education  Association  and 
special  education  organizations,  the  school  superintendent,  and  others,  to  develop 
recommendations  on  this  issue. 

1 .  Select  five  sites  for  inclusionary  practices. 
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2.  Work  with  the  University  of  Memphis  research  team  to  determine 
inclusionary  strategies  and  overall  effectiveness  of  inclusion. 

Strategy  B-l-3:  Decrease  the  frequency  of  using  special  education  as  a 
"dumping  ground." 

B-l-3-1.  Establish  more  alternative  schools  at  all  school  levels. 

1 .  Expand  alternatives  for  serving  troubled  students. 

2.  Develop  four  alternative  schools,  located  strategically. 

3.  Include  Division  of  Exceptional  Children  students  in  the  7th  grade 
alternative  school  plan,  and  in  any  other  alternative  programs  that  are 
developed. 

4.  Establish  a  uniform,  systemwide  in-school  suspension  program 
consistent  with  the  MCS  Code  of  Conduct. 

B- 1-3-2.  Review  placement  policies  and  practices,  especially  to  determine 
whether  each  child  is  appropriately  placed, 

1 .  Designate  personnel  to  review  MCS  policies  and  practices  for 
appropriate  placement. 

2.  Arrange  for  designated  personnel  to  share  findings  with  the  MCS 
supervisory  staff  (Division  of  Exceptional  Children)  for  monitoring 
the  placement  of  students  with  disabilities. 

B- 1-3-3.  Provide  training  for  school  personnel  which  would  lead  to  better 
understanding  of  eligibility  requirements. 

1 .  Provide  inservice  training  from  the  Teaching/Learning  Academy  for 
select  groups  of  principals,  counselors,  general  education  teachers,  and 
special  education  teachers. 

2.  Continue  monthly  training  of  special  education  teachers. 

Objective  B-2:  To  provide  an  appropriate  staffing  pattern  for  eachers  and  teachers' 
assistants 
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Strategy  B-2-1 :  Consider  a  weighted  formula  according  to  disabilities  (each 
class's  enrollment  figures  reflect  the  severity  of  handicaps). 


B-2-1-1.  Continue  to  work  with  the  Memphis  Education  Association  task  force  to 
develop  a  weighted  formula,  with  representation  from  the  MCS,  Memphis 
Education  Association,  special  education  and  related  service  organizations,  and 
parents. 

1 .  Survey  special  education  teachers  to  obtain  information  on  staffing 
patterns  for  students  with  disabilities. 

2.  Provide  survey  information  to  the  Memphis  Education  Association 
task  force  that  is  developing  the  weighted  formula.  ' 

3.  Share  information  from  the  task  force  with  special  education  teachers. 

-2.  Collaborate  with  organization  representatives,  parents,  teachers,  and 
advocates  to  lobby  the  State  Legislature  on  this  issue. 

1 .  Attend  fonams. 

2.  Write  letters  to  legislators. 

3.  Work  with  local  legislators. 

Strategy  B-2-2:  Encourage  the  State  to  move  forward  with  an  integrated  formula 
that  covers  all  general  and  special  education  personnel,  as  a  unified  planning 
activity. 

B-2-2- 1.  Request  the  State  to  convene  a  committee  for  study  and  policy 
recommendations  on  staffing  loads,  age  limits,  and  grade  range  of  pupils. 

1 .  Create  a  task  force  to  study  caseloads,  age  limits,  and  grade  ranges  and 
make  recommendations  (see  B-1  -1-1 ). 

2.  Report  recommendations  to  the  MCS  Board  of  Education  so  that 
recommendations  can  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Legislature  and  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Strategy  B-2-3:  Lobby  the  State  Legislature  for  full  funding  for  the 
implementation  of  special  education  laws. 
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B-2-3-1.  Establish  a  lobbying  activity  on  State  special  education  laws  and 
funding,  with  representation  from  the  Memphis  Education  Association,  special 
education  and  related  services  organizations,  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Education,  and  others. 

1 .  Contact  MCS  and  Tennessee  Education  Association  lobbyists  to 
develop  a  plan  of  presentation  to  the  State  Legislature. 

2.  Improve  dissemination  of  information  from  lobbyists  to  the  school 
district. 

3.  Develop  an  information  campaign  to  gain  support  from  parents. 

4.  Develop  a  plan  to  gain  support  and  consistent  effort  from  all  school 
systems  in  the  state. 


Objective  B-3:  To  provide  adequate  instructional  materials,  equipment,  and  resources. 

Strategy  B-3-1:  Eliminate  inequities  in  materials,  equipment,  and  resources 
among  schools  in  the  district. 

B-3-1-1.  Encourage  administrators  to  abide  by  established  guidelines  for  the 
allocation  of  textbooks,  materials,  and  equipment. 

1 .  Provide  classroom  materials  and  equipment  set-up  for  new  classes  and 
teachers. 

2.  Establish  inventory  control  when  teachers  exit. 

3.  Develop  standards  for  curricular  materials  to  supplement  regular  class 
texts  for  special  education  students. 

4.  Review  distribution  guidelines  for  texts,  materials,  and  equipment. 

5    Move  aggressively  to  train  and  employ  a  systemwide  grant  writer  for 
special  education,  including  workshops  to  motivate  and  point  teachers 
to  grant  sources,  provide  grant  lists,  and  otherwise  stimulate  school- 
based  projects. 
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B-3-1-2.  Identify  schools  and  principals  that  are  remiss  in  following  laws, 
regulations,  and  policies,  and/or  that  are  remiss  in  creating  a  supportive  and 
equitable  environment  for  special  education-and  work  for  change  among  these 
schools  and  principals. 

1 .  Compare  inventories  and  survey  special  education  teachers  on 
classroom  locations,  resources  available,  and  other  responses,  in  order 
to  monitor  and  communicate  services  for  students  with  special  needs. 

2.  Distribute/administer  principal's  self-evaluation  checklist. 

3.  Carry  out  school  site  visits  to  monitor  compliance. 

4.  Develop  a  procedure  to  enable  teachers  to  report  problems,  with  a 
guarantee  of  anonymity  and  without  repercussions, 

B-3-1-3.  Establish  task  forces  of  parents  and  teachers  to  improve  special 
education  environments  in  schools. 

1 .  Assign  the  development  of  the  special  education  teacher  survey  and 
principals'  self-evaluation  checklist  (see  B-3-1-2)  to  these  task  forces. 

2.  Involve  task  forces  in  school  site  visits. 

3.  Elicit  task  force  recommendations  for  improvements. 

4.  Advocate  for  equitable  treatment  of  teachers  and  students. 

Strategy  B-3-2:  Provide  adequate  and  appropriate  textbooks,  materials,  and 
equipment  for  instruction  of  all  students,  including  students  in  special  programs. 

B-3-2- 1 .  Conduct  a  needs  assessment  to  determine  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
students  for  textbooks,  instructional  materials,  and  equipment. 

1 .  Develop  a  funding  formula  to  include  such  factors  as  amount  of  time 
in  special  education  services  (resource  versus  CC  programs). 

2.  Develop  survey  instruments  focusing  on  essential  areas  (e.g.,  reading, 
communication  skills,  math)  and  customize  survey  instruments  to 
address  specific  special  needs.  (Possibly  combine  this  step  with  the 
survey  described  in  B-3-1-2).) 
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3,  Conduct  an  initial  survey,  and  then  repeat  it  annually. 

B-3-2-2.  Follow  through  on  the  results  of  needs  assessment  by  providing 
textbooks,  instructional  materials,  and  equipment  to  each  school. 

1 .  Prioritize  findings  from  the  needs  assessment. 

2,  Compare  results  on  the  basis  of  program  type  (regular,  resource,  CC), 
intra-classification,  and  intra-districL 

3,  Identify  long-range  versus  short-range  needs. 

4.  Communicate  with  and  seek  support  from  outside  agencies  (Arc, 
LDA,  UCP,  etc)  for  assistance  in  seeking  funding  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  sources. 

B-3-2-3.  Ensure  that  training  needs  associated  with  new  curriculum  materials  and 
equipment  are  met  through  the  Teaching/learning  Academy,  so  that  teachers  can 
provide  instruction  at  appropriate  levels  to  meet  the  needs  of  students. 

1 .  Coordinate  inservice  programs  with  the  University  of  Memphis  to 
provide  continuity  between  preservice  and  inservice  training. 

2.  Promote  joint  inservice  activities  for  general  and  special  education 
teachers. 

3.  Evaluate  new  materials  and  equipment  in  practice  prior  to  adoption 

B-3-2-4.  Develop  a  special  education  textbook  list  that  will  allow  special 
education  personnel  to  order  textbooks  in  the  same  manner  that  general  educators 
order  textbooks. 

1 .  Order  alternative  materials  (e.g.,  high  interest/low  vocabulary). 

2.  Investigate  the  availability  of  appropriate  texts. 

3.  Provide  adequate  in-class  reading  materials,  appropriate  to  multiple 
levels. 

4    Disseminate  text  lists  to  teachers. 
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5,  See  funding  formula,  item  B-3-2-1. 

6.  Provide  each  student  with  texts  for  each  subject. 

Objective  B-4:  To  enable  all  personnel  to  make  curricular  decisions  and  adaptations 
that  meet  the  needs  of  each  stude 

Strategy  R-4-1 :  Provide  training  in  curriculum  adaptations. 

B-4-1-1,  Train  personnel  to  focus  on  learner  characteristics  and  matching  of 
delivery  systems  necessary  to  meet  students1  needs. 

1 .  Contact  the  University  of  Memphis  for  information  on  learner 
characteristics  and  recommended  adaptations. 

2.  Evaluate  the  preservice  training  program  in  general  education  for 
teachers  and  administrators  for  its  adequacy  in  curriculum  adaptations. 

3.  Provide  inservice  training  for  general  education  personnel  in  adapting 
curriculum  to  meet  special  needs  in  their  programs. 

4.  Provide  joint  special  education/general  education  inservice  to  increase 
understandings  of  learner  characteristics. 

B-4-1-2.  Accommodate  the  two-path  curriculum  in  personnel  training  and 
classroom  implementation. 

1 .  Provide  inservice  for  counselors  and  administrators  to  interpret  the 
two-path  curriculum. 

2.  Provide  inservice  on  the  M-Tearn  and  its  functions,  including  the 
relationship  of  the  IEP  to  the  general  curriculum. 

3.  Develop  policy  statements  that  inter-relate  the  M-Team,  IEP,  ITP,  and 
two-path  curriculum. 

Strategy  B-4-2:  Establish  working  committees  in  each  disability  category  to 
identify  learning  expectations  (outcomes). 

1.  Develop  curricular  frameworks  for  instruction. 
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1 .  Locate  and  evaluate  current  MCS  curricula  for  adequacy  in  meeting 
special  needs. 

2.  Revise  and  adapt  current  curricula  for  special  needs,  as  necessary. 
B-4-2-2.  Develop  adapted  general  education  and  functional  curricula. 

1 .  Create  a  policy  for  adapting  general  curricula  to  address  special  needs. 

2.  Ensure  that  functional  outcomes  are  included  in  the  policy. 

3.  Include  IEP  adaptations  that  ensure  the  inclusion  of  functional 
outcomes. 

4.  Use  Career  Ladder  teachers  to  model  effective  adaptations. 
B-4-2-3.  Develop  instructional  strategies  guides  for  implementing  curricula. 

1 .  Identify  alternatives  to  current  strategies  to  maximize  outcomes  for  all 
learners. 

2.  Publish  and  disseminate  alternative  strategies  to  educators. 
Objective  B-5:  To  reduce  stress  and  burnout  among  personnel. 

Strategy  B-5-1:  Reduce  the  demands  on  teachers'  time  required  for  paperwork. 

.1-1.  Assign  to  each  school  a  clerical  assistant  for  special  education 
programs,  with  emphasis  on  more  efficiency  and  accuracy  of  paperwork. 

1 .  Hire  a  clerical  assistant  for  each  school. 

2.  Train  clerical  assistants. 

B-5- 1-2.  Study  the  forms  used  for  special  education  reporting,  and  prepare  a 
sample  or  model  of  all  forms  as  they  are  when  completed  properly. 

1 .  Utilize  the  special  education  handbook  as  a  source. 

2.  Study  forms  to  streamline  the  process  for  meeting  Federal  and  Stat^ 
requirements. 
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3,  Prepare  samples  of  completed  forms. 

4.  Use  existing  technologies  to  expedite  forms  completion. 

B-5-M.  Adhere  to  the  Superintendent's  July  1993  memorandum  ruling  out 
teachers  as  M-Team  Chairpersons. 

1 .  Enforce  adherence  to  the  July  1993  memorandum. 

B-5-1-4.  Request  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  MCS  to  review  and 
reduce  paperwork  requirements. 

1 .  See  the  action  steps  and  related  information  under  B-5- 1-2, 

Strategy  B-5-2:  Provide  inservice  education  and  information  on  instruction  for 
children  with  disabilities,  developed  by  the  special  education  administration,  to 
general  educators  in  every  school, 

B-5-2- 1 .  Make  a  videotape  ofspecial  education  practices,  to  be  shown  in  every 
school. 

1 .  Identify  components  of  per-referral  to  placement,  including  criteria  for 
all  disabilities. 

2.  Identify  participants  to  demonstrate  appropriate  instruction. 

3.  Produce  the  videotape. 

4.  Show  the  videotape  as  part  of  inservice  and  Teaching/Learning 
Academy  programming. 

B-5-2-2.  Prepare  brochures  on  special  education  in  the  MCS,  for  distribution  to 
general  educators,  on  special  education  procedures,  including:  the  principal's 
responsibility;  referral  procedures;  the  role  and  function  of  the  M-Team; 
instructional  techniques  for  special  students;  working  with  resource  personnel; 
and  using  Individualized  Education  Plans  (lEPs). 

1 .  Review  the  Special  Education  Manual  to  identify  brochure 
information. 

2.  Condense  and  simplify  the  information  for  brochure  purposes. 
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3.  Include  parents1  rights  information  in  the  brochure. 

Strategy  B-5-3:  Ensure  that  general  educators  follow  Individualized  Education 
Plans  in  expectations  of  students,  curriculum,  grading,  and  so  on. 

1.  Print  manuals  for  general  educators  on  special  education  guidelines  for 
grading,  adaptive  instruction,  following  IEP  requirements,  graduation 
requirements,  other  requirements. 

1 .  Review  the  Special  Education  Manual  to  identity  relevant  information 
for  this  purpose,  with  emphasis  on  the  IEP  adaptation  section. 

2.  Establish  system  guidelines  for  grade  reporting  to  ensure  consistency 
among  schools. 

Objective  B-6:  To  improve  teachers'  morale. 

Strategy  B-6-1:  Provide  ways  to  recognize  and  give  awards  to  various  teachers. 

B-6-1-1.  Survey  teachers  in  general  and  special  education  to  identify  their 
outstanding  peers. 

1 .  Develop  survey  and  criteria  for  nominating  teachers. 

2.  Set  up  awards  program  to  recognize  general  education  teachers, 
special  education  teachers,  teaching  assistants,  and  administrators  who 
exemplify  support  for  special  needs. 

B-6-1 -2.  Encourage  local  civic  and  service  clubs  to  sponsor  awards  for  teachers. 

1 .  Establish  task  forces  to  set  up  procedures  for  awards. 

2.  Implement  a  plan  of  action  for  annual  awards. 

Strategy  R-6-2:  Encourage  teachers  to  join  and  become  active  in  professional 
organizations. 

B-6-2- 1 .  Reinforce  teachers  who  participate  in  professional  organization 
activities,  through  awarding  staff  development  hours,  certificates,  etc. 
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1 .  Establish  a  system  of  rewards  and  recognition  for  (a)  participation  in 
professional  organizations,  (b)  staff  development  credit,  and  (c) 
outstanding  community  involvement. 

2.  Conduct  an  awards  banquet  to  recognize  outstanding  general 
education  and  special  education  teachers  for  exemplary  support  of 
special-needs  students. 

B-6-2-2.  Invite  professional  organizations  to  send  representatives  to  visit  schools 
and  involve  teachers. 

1 .  Encourage  special  education  teachers  to  join  the  Memphis  Education 
Association's  Caucus  on  Special  Education. 

2.  Invite  professional  organizations'  staff  and  officers  to  visit  various 
programs  in  special  education  to  publicize  and  promote  participation 
and  to  project  a  positive  image. 

Strategy  B-6-3:  Counteract  the  effects  of  student  discipline  problems  on  teacher 
morale. 

1.  Organize  a  task  force  to  study  and  identify  the  most  effective  forms  of 
student  discipline  used  in  the  schools. 

1 .  Encourage  each  school  to  review  discipline  procedures,  comparing 
general  education  and  special  education  populations. 

2.  Publish  and  disseminate  results  of  the  review  of  discipline  procedures. 

3.  Acquire  State  Department  of  Education  guidelines  for  discipline  of 
disabled  populations  in  the  schools  to  enrure  local  compliance. 

B-6-3-2.  Ensure  that  each  school  implements  the  MCS  Code  of  Conduct. 

1 .  Enforce  and  monitor  compliance  with  the  MCS  Code  of  Conduct. 

B-6-3 -3.  Communicate  the  need  for,  and  enlist  parental  support  and  agreement 
with,  school  discipline  rules  and  consequences. 

1 .  Have  each  school  organize  a  Parent  Council  to  review  school 
discipline  rules  and  make  recommendations. 
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2.  Develop  a  communication  vehicle  directed  toward  parents. 


B-6-3-4.  Provide  training  for  teachers  and  administrators  in  school  discipline  for 
students  with  disabilities,  and  in  classroom  management  skills  for  teachers  and 
teacher  assistants. 

1 .  Schedule  annual  required  inservice  training  for  building-level 
administrators,  teachers,  and  teachers'  assistants. 

2.  Provide  training  for  supervisors  on  ways  to  assist  teachers  with 
classroom  management  skills. 


C.       Relationships  Within  the  School  Mainstream  Among  All  Programs  and  Personnel 

Goal  C:  To  achieve  a  consensus  attitude  and  collaborative  willingness  among  all  school 
personnel  in  support  of  an  inclusive  learning  environment. 

Objective  C-l:  To  improve  communication  among  all  school  personnel,  administration, 
and  the  community  concerning  children  and  youth  with  special  needs. 

Strategy  C-l-1:  Establish  system-wide  policy,  procedures,  and  practices  on 
communication 

C-l-1-1.  The  Site-Based  School  Leadership  Council  will  develop  and  implement 
communication  procedures  which  encompass  information,  interactions,  and 
activities  that  bring  personnel  together. 

1 .  Provide  workshops  and  training  at  the  school  building  level  for  School 
Leadership  Councils  and  other  school  personnel  on  effective  school 
communication  processes  and  skills. 

2.  Include  training  as  part  of  the  local  School  Improvement  Plan. 

3.  Evaluate  the  local  School  Improvement  Plan  for  these  values. 

C-H-2.  Initiate  communication  links  through  computer  networks,  newsletters, 
and  other  means. 

1 .  Continue  with  expansion  of  the  2 1  st  Century  Classroom  concepts. 

2.  Improve  and  expand  computer  training  for  all  personnel. 
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3. 


Continue  to  update  technology  used  in  computer  training. 


4.  Publish  and  distribute,  to  all  locations,  the  descriptions  and  locations 
of  programs  and  classes  under  the  Division  of  Exceptional  Children. 

5.  Publish  and  distribute  a  directory  of  MCS  personnel  and  locations. 

6.  Publish  and  circulate  to  all  personnel  the  location  and  telephone 
numbers  of  support  systems/personnel  for  new  teachers/new 
assignments,  and  other  personnel,  as  needed. 

C-l-1-3.  Provide  information  to  all  personnel  on  State  and  Federal  laws  and 
policies  that  govern  programs  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth. 

1 .  Ensure  that  all  personnel  are  aware  of,  and  have  access  to,  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  policies  governing  the  education  of  children  and 
youth. 

2.  Designate  a  person  or  persons  within  the  district  to  be  responsible  for 
the  interpretation  of  laws  and  regulations  for  purposes  of  consistency. 

3.  Include  information  on  State  and  Federal  laws  and  policies  in  the 
MCS  Policies  and  Procedures  Manual. 

Strategy  C-l-2:  Include  articles  on  inclusion  in  the  MCS  Pathways  publication 
to  disseminate  information  from  the  Central  Office  Administration,  local  schools, 
community  agencies,  and  best  practices  from  other  districts. 

C-l-2-1.  Assign  each  school's  communication  representative  to  meet  with  the 
District's  Director  of  Communication  to  identify  types  of  information  to  be 
disseminated  and  to  develop  procedures  for  ongoing  communication  through  this 
publication. 

1 .  The  Division  of  Exceptional  Children  will  develop  a  definition  of 
"inclusion"  and  a  plan  for  implementing  inclusion  as  defined  (with 
examples). 

2.  Meetings  between  schools1  communication  representatives  and  the 
MCS  Director  of  Communication  will  be  used  to  identify  information 
needs  and  local  promising  practices. 
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Objective  C-2:  To  enhance  understanding,  support,  and  team  work  among  all  teaching 
and  support  personnel,  the  administration,  and  the  community. 

Strategy  C-2-1 :  Emphasize  commonalities  among  the  practices  of  general 
education  personnel  and  personnel  in  special  programs  (e.g.,  special  education, 
Chapter  1,  bilingual  education,  etc). 

C-2-1 -i.  Provide  professional  development  and  experiences  for  all  personnel  and 
the  community,  specifically  regarding  commonalities  and  differences  across  the 
spectrum  of  educational  services,  and  greater  opportunities  for  personnel  to  share 
ideas  and  strategies  across  programs  in  the  school  building  and  across  the  district. 

1 .  Develop  a  rationale  statement  for  observation  in  one's  own  school  and 
in  other  schools. 

2.  Enable  teachers  to  observe  in  other  classrooms. 

3    Enable  teachers  to  observe  in  programs  in  other  schools. 

4.  Ensure  that  school  administrators  teach  and/or  assist  with  classroom 
duties  on  a  regular  basis,  in  order  to  more  fully  appreciate  teachers' 
responsibilities. 

5    Invite  higher  education  faculty  members  to  attend  and  facilitate 
training  in  local  schools. 

6.  Develop  reciprocal  teaching  between  higher  education  faculty  and 
classroom  teachers. 

7.  Develop  a  collaborative  team  problem-solving  model  for  each  school. 

8.  Encourage  instructional  configurations  that  bring  teachers  together 
(e.g.,  team  teaching  among  general  and  special  education  teachers). 

9.  Develop  a  process  for  per-placement  to  facilitate  transition  (e.g., 
observation  and  sharing  of  information). 

Strategy  C-2-2:  Ensure  that  all  programs  and  activities  are  accessible  to  all 
students  and  personnel  within  each  school. 
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C-2-2-1 .  Include  compliance  with  special  program  regulations  concerning 
accessibility,  as  a  component  of  the  evaluation  of  school  building  administrators. 

1 .  Ensure  that  all  programs  and  activities  are  physically  accessible  to  all 
students. 

2.  Ensure  that  all  programs  and  activities  present  opportunities  for 
participation  by  all  students  and  teachers. 

3.  Include  a  component  in  the  School  Improvement  Plan  that  documents 
compliance  with  equal  access  for  all  students. 

C-2-2-2.  Foster  peer  rel?  ionships  that  cross  barriers  of  language,  disability,  and 
culture. 

1 .  Plan  a  week  of  activities  that  promote  awareness  of  barriers  involving 
language,  disability,  and  culture. 

2.  Implement  a  buddy  plan  at  the  school  level  to  foster  peer 
relationships. 

C-2-2-3.  Encourage  teachers  to  work  on  collaborative  committees  and 
extracurricular  activities  that  depart  from  their  routine  assignments  (e.g.,  a 
teacher  of  students  with  mental  retardation  acting  as  chairperson  of  the 
schoolwide  spelling  competition,  or  a  general  education  teacher  as  chairperson  of 
an  adapted  sports  competition). 

1 .  Determine  which  committees  are  necessary  in  the  school  and  appoint 
staff  members  to  serve  on  collaborative  committees  on  a  rotation 
schedule,  including  determination  of  the  length  of  time  each  member 
will  serve  on  a  committee. 

2.  Provide  school  time  for  committee  meetings. 

Strategy  C-2-3:  Assure  the  location  of  special  education  services,  classrooms, 
and  personnel  within  the  age-appropriate  general  population  of  each  school. 

C-2-3- 1.  Facilitate  school  administrators  in  planning  for  the  appropriate  location 
of  special  education  services  within  the  building  site. 
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1 .  Design  incentives  (i.e.,  extra  staff;  monetary)  to  ensure  the  acceptance 
and  maintenance  of  special  education  classes  within  schools;  for 
example,  elementary  schools  need  an  enrollment  of  680  students  or 
more  to  qualify  for  an  assistant  principal.  An  exception  could  be 
granted  to  allow  a  school  an  assistant  principal  if  the  school  has  600 
students  and  100  of  the  students  are  eligible  for  special  education. 

2.  Develop  a  policy  that  calls  for  an  examination  of  current  special 
education  services  to  ensure  that  delivery  of  services  occurs  with  the 
student?'  same  age  peers. 

3.  Facilitate  a  planning  session  for  school  administrators  to  address  the 
findings  of  the  examination  of  their  current  special  education  services. 

C -2-3-2.  Include  compliance  with  special  program  regulations  concerning  age- 
appropriate  location  of  special  education  classrooms,  as  a  component  of  the 
evaluation  of  school  building  administrators. 

1 .  Add  evaluation  items  concerning  special  education  compliance  in  the 
instrument  for  evaluating  school  principals. 

D.       Personnel  Employment  Assignment,  and  Professional  Development  Policies  and 
Practices 

Goal  D:  To  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  personnel  who  are  assigned 
appropriately  in  the  MCS. 

Objective  D-l :  To  recruit  and  retain  qualified  personnel  for  education. 

Strategy  D-l-1:  Improve  perceptions  of  education  careers  among  young  people 
in  the  public  schools,  college  students,  and  nontraditional  trainees. 

D-l-1-1.  Increase  public  relations  efforts  with  the  community  to  sell  teaching 
careers  and  raise  the  level  of  respect  accorded  to  the  teaching  profession. 

1 .  Expand  the  MCS  Office  of  Communications  to  include  a  public 
relations  expert. 

2.  Expand  the  distribution  of  Pathways  to  the  community,  media,  key 
community  leaders,  and  higher  education  institutions  in  the  area. 
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3.  Use  Rotary  Teachers  to  promote  teaching. 
U-l-1-2.  Expand  and  enhance  Future  Teachers  Clubs  in  the  public  schools. 

1.  Survey  the  MCS  system  to  determine  whether  any  Future  Teachers' 
Clubs  exist. 

2.  Initiate  Future  Teachers'  Clubs  in  senior  high  schools  where  they  do 
not  exist. 

3.  Establish  a  districtwide  planning  committee  to  coordinate  activities 
and  opportunities  for  Future  Teachers  Clubs. 

Strategy  D-l-2:  Enhance  the  scope  and  strategies  for  recruiting  personnel. 

D- 1-2-1.  Expand  the  geographical  coverage  of  recruitment  efforts. 

1 .  Make  teacher  recruitment  a  nationwide  effort. 

2.  Use  job  placement  services  at  colleges  and  universities  in  many,  states. 

3 .  Consider  contracting  with  a  professional  advertising  agency. 

D- 1-2-2.  Enhance  MCS'  collaboration  with  training  institutions  for  development 
and  recruitment  of  potential  trainees. 

1 .  MCS  Personnel  Services  needs  to  establish  working  arrangements 
with  local  institutions  of  higher  education. 

2.  MCS  Personnel  Services  should  establish  working  arrangements  with 
higher  education  institutions  across  the  Mid-South  Region. 

3 .  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  develop  an  annual  "Job 
Fair"  for  teacher  recruitment 

4.  Data  on  first-year  teachers'  performance  should  be  gathered  and  shared 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  from  which  they  graduated,  for 
use  in  program  improvement  and  competency  development  of  future 
trainees. 
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D- 1-2-3.  Focus  recruitment  efforts  on  high-need  areas  (e.g.,  male  teachers, 
personnel  from  under-represented  racial/ethnic  groups,  early  career  teachers, 
teachers  qualified  in  high-turnover  areas). 

1 .  Develop  a  concentrated  recruitment  effort  targeted  on  higher 
education,  particularly  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities. 

2.  Identify  successful  male  teachers  to  serve  on  recruitment  teams. 

3.  Involve  Future  Teachers  Clubs  in  recruitment  efforts. 

D-l-2-4.  Utilize  the  mass  media  to  attract  members  of  the  reserve  pool  to  return 
to  positions  in  the  MCS. 

1 .  Use  Channel  1 9  for  exposure. 

2.  Explain  requirements  of  and  preparation  for  teaching  and  teaching 
assistant  positions  through  local  talk  shows  on  radio  and  television. 

3.  Use  free  publications  (e.g.,  Memphis  Flyer)  for  media  dissemination. 

D- 1-2-5.  Design  options  to  attract  personnel  who  are  members  of  the  reserve 
pool  (e.g.,  job  sharing,  part-time  positions,  assistance  in  the  transition  back  to 
teaching,  day  care  for  young  children,  tuition  assistance  if  retraining  is  necessary). 

1.  The  State  should  expand  the  number  of  days  that  retirees  can  work  (as 
related  to  retirement  funds). 


2.  Establish  day  care  centers  in  strategic  locations  for  children  of  school 
personnel. 

3.  Explore  collaboration  with  existing  day  care  centers  (e.g., 
Neighborhood  Child  Care  Services). 

4.  Provide  tuition  and  other  incentives  for  members  of  the  reserve  pool 
who  return  for  recertification  training. 


Strategy  D-l-3:  Improve  the  retention  of  effective  personnel. 
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D-1-3-J.  Establish  an  employee  assistance  program  (to  provide  support, 
assistance,  and/or  referrals  for  services  to  personnel  experiencing  situational 
difficulties)  as  part  of  the  Teaching/Learning  Academy. 


1 .  Determine  what  employee  assistance  services  already  exist  at  the 
district  and  building  levels. 

2.  Design  an  employee  assistance  program  to  be  coordinated  through  the 
Teaching/Learning  Academy. 

D- 1-3-2.  Initiate  a  system  of  job  rotation  to  prevent  burnout  among  personnel 
assigned  to  high-stress  pupil  populations. 

1 .  Examine  the  meaning  c  f  the  movement  of  teachers  to  other  schools 
and  outside  of  the  system. 

2.  Offer  teachers  optional  rotations  every  three  to  five  years  on  a 
systemwide  basis. 

3.  Organize  requests  for  rotation  through  the  Memphis  Education 
Association  because  of  contractual  agreements. 

Strategy  D-l-4:  Improve  the  capacity  to  deal  with  personnel  who  perform 
poorly. 

D- 1-4-1.  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  assessment  instrument  used  by 
the  Division  of  Personnel  Services,  MCS. 

1.  Review  current  personnel  evaluation  policies,  practices,  and 
instruments. 

2.  Survey  similar  school  systems  regarding  their  policies,  practices,  and 
iactmments. 


3.  Develop  a  review  board  for  tenure. 

p.  1-4-2.  Establish  an  employee  assistance  program  (to  provide  support, 
assistance,  and/or  referrals  for  services  to  personnel  experiencing  situational 
difficulties)  as  part  of  the  Teaching/Learning  Academy. 
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1 .  Implement  a  Career  Counseling  Center  as  part  of  the 
Teaching/Learning  Academy. 

2.  Develop  training  modules  that  respond  to  areas  of  need  identified  by 
principals  and  supervisors. 

3.  Develop  a  review  board  to  assign  assistance  to  teachers  who  need  it. 

Objective  D-2:  To  resolve  personnel  employment  and  assignment  concerns  in  order  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  support  personnel,  applicants,  and  pupils. 

Strategy  D-2-1 :  Ensure  that  personnel  in  charge  of  recruitment  and  employment 
are  familiar  with  job  diversity,  environment,  and  location,  and  can  understand  the 
unique  talents,  qualifications,  cultural  characteristics,  and  preferences  of  each 
applicant. 

0-2-l-\.  Develop  a  system  whereby  the  MCS  Personnel  Services  staff  receive 
detailed  information  on  the  uniqueness  of  special  programs  and  their  personnel 
needs. 

1 .  Piepare  a  reference  compendium  of  all  special  education  classes,  by 
school,  with  class  size,  range  of  disabilities,  requirements  for 
licensure,  and  type  of  endorsements  (per  new  guidelines)  for  the 
Personnel  Services  staff. 

2.  Improve  procedures  for  matching  applicants  with  available  openings. 

3.  As  new  Personnel  Services  statY  members  are  added,  they  need  to  be 
properly  trained. 

D-2-1 -2.  Train  the  MCS  Personnel  staff  to  better  screen,  interview,  refer,  and 
select  applicants. 

1 .  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  provide  statewide  training 
for  district  Personnel  Services  staff  development. 

2.  Involve  Personnel  Services  staff  in  local  professional  organizations  to 
better  support  their  knowledge  of  the  field. 

Note:  Personnel  Services  facilitates  selection,  but  most  hires  depend 
largely  on  the  seniority  system. 
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D-2-1-3.  Conduct  thorough  background  checks  of  applicants  (including 
credentials,  suitability,  criminal  and  moral  history). 

Note:  A  new  policy  was  passed  by  the  Memphis  School  Board  to 
implement  this  step  in  January  1995,  and  to  include  felony  and 
misdemeanor  records. 

D-2-1-4.  Ensure  that  school  principals  have  input,  a  final  interview,  and  approval 
of  applicants  before  offers  are  made. 

1.  Continue  to  communicate  research  results  through  MCS  and  the 
Memphis  Education  Association. 

2.  New  contract  language  provides  a  building  block  for  this  step  (but  a 
seniority  system  dictates  transfers  due  to  contract  constraints). 

Note:  The  new  contract  provides  for  posting  of  openings  known  as  of 
May  1  for  May  of  each  year  only  (beginning  in  1995).  Five  most  senior 
applicants  are  interviewed  by  the  principal.  If  other  than  the  most  senior 
applicants  are  selected,  written  justification  must  be  made.  In  July, 
regular  transfer  requests  are  processed.  Surplus  teachers  are  processed 
before  August  1 .  On  August  1 ,  open  contract  teachers  are  assigned.  Open 
contracts  are  signed  February-August  each  year. 

D-2-,1-5.  Discontinue  open  contracts,  without  loss  of  highly  qualified  candidates. 

1 .  Refer  to  restrictions  described  under  D-2-1 A  above.  Until  time 
frames  are  resolved,  to  "move  up"  activities  without  the  open  contracts 
would  result  in  even  more  applicants  being  lost  without  some  contract. 

Strategy  D-2-2:  Develop  assignment  practices  that  are  more  personalized, 
selective,  and  responsive  to  personnel. 

D-2-2-1.  Use  greater  teacher  input  into  assignments  and  re-assignments. 

1 .  See  constraints  described  under  D-2-M  and  D-2-1-5  above. 

p.2-2-2.  Develop  a  system  for  communicating  expected  vacancies  in  a  more 
timely  manner  (e.g.,  the  May  3 1  deadline  for  tenured  teachers  to  request  transfers 
does  not  allow  adequate  time  to  properly  screen  and  select  new  personnel). 
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1 .  See  constraints  described  under  D-2- 1  -4  and  D-2- 1  -5  above. 

D-2-2-3.  Set  up  a  phone  bank  of  job  postings  for  teachers  to  access  (as  is  already 
used  for  classified  personnel). 

Note:  This  could  be  done  only  during  the  month  of  May  without  current 
constraints. 

D-2-2-4.  Allow  teachers  confidentiality  in  the  transfer  request  process,  if  they  ask 
for  confidentiality. 

Note:  From  a  Personnel  Services  standpoint,  requests  are  confidential, 
except  in  May  when  transfers  are  processed  differently. 

Objective  D-3:  To  improve  orientation,  support,  and  continuing  development  of 
beginning  teachers. 

Strategy  D-3-1 :  Provide  school-based  and  district-based  support  for  new 
teachers  so  that  they  can  experience  confidence  and  success  in  their  first  year. 

D-3-1-1.  Establish  a  team  of  advisors  from  the  MCS  Division  of  Exceptional 
Children  (and  from  other  special  programs,  as  necessary)  to  assist  the  MCS 
Personnel  staff  with  assignments  for  new  teachers,  and  to  examine  the  effects  of 
the  seniority  system  on  the  assignment  of  new  teachers. 

1 .  Select  and  organize  members  of  the  team  of  advisors. 

2.  Provide  staff  development  for  non-instructional  personnel  to  enhance 
their  awareness  of  varied  disciplines  serving  exceptional  children. 

3.  Pinpoint  teachers'  interests  and  place  new  teachers  in  desired  areas  of 
concentration  as  much  as  possible. 

Strategy  Develop  an  induction  program  for  new  teachers  in  their  first  and 

second  years. 

D-3-2-1,  Identify  and  train  mentor  teachers  in  each  schools  (as  a  function  of  the 
Teaching/Learning  Academy)  to  assist  new  teachers  in  their  first  and  second 
career  years. 
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1 .  Assign  a  trained  mentor  to  all  first-year  teachers. 

2.  Provide  resources  to  allow  non-tenured  teachers  the  opportunity  to 
leave  their  assigned  schools  to  work  periodically  with  master  teachers. 

3.  Allow  master  teachers  to  visit  non-tenured  classrooms  to  observe  the 
learning  process  and  cooperatively  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  instruction,  in  order  to  implement  learning  appropriately  from  a 
teacher  perspective. 

4.  Execute  a  cooperative  agreement  with  feeder  universities  to  assist 
first-year  teachers  graduated  from  these  institutions- 
Objective  D-4:  To  bring  about  greater  empowerment  of  teachers. 

Strategy  D-4-1 :  Give  teachers  greater  roles  and  voices  in  their  schools  and 
district. 

0,-4-1-1.  Initiate  school-based  participatory  management  which  enables 
personnel  in  general  and  special  programs  to  be  stakeholders  in  schoolwide 
planning  and  decisions. 

1 .  Continue  to  expand  and  implement  school-based  participatory 
management. 

2.  Provide  time  and  resources  for  adequate  training  in  school-based 
management. 

3.  Develop  strategies  that  will  give  teachers  a  greater  sense  of  ownership 
in  developing  school  and  district  initiatives,  such  as  the  current  school 
incentive  grants. 

Objective  D-5:  To  create  a  comprehensive  system  of  personnel  development  for  the 
MCS. 

Strategy  D-5-1:  Cluster  and  consolidate  existing  personnel  development 
activities  within  an  organized  Comprehensive  System  of  Personnel  Development 
(CSPD),  patterned  after  that  required  by  Public  Law  94-142  (now  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act). 
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D-5-1-1.  Establish  a  permanent  CSPD  Council  for  the  district,  as  part  of  the 
governance  of  the  Professional  Development/Training  Academy,  with 
responsibilities  for  participatory  planning  to  ensure  that  the  following  features  of 
the  CSPD  are  carried  out:  collaboration;  needs  assessment;  preservice; 
continuing  education  for  all  personnel,  including  parents;  dissemination  of 
promising  practices;  technical  assistance;  evaluation. 

1 .  Continuously  monitor  special  education  personnel  supply/demand  data 
across  all  titles,  including  data  on  vacancies,  emergency  certification, 
attrition,  preservice  enrollments,  work  force  demographics,  pupil 
population  projections,  and  other  relevant  variables  (with  results  to  be 
used  to  evaluate  and  make  future  projections  on  the  status  of 
personnel  supply  and  demand). 

2.  Conduct  a  regular  schedule  of  assessments  of  the  needs  of  personnel 
for  skill  development,  improved  working  conditions  and  school 
climate,  and  other  factors  that  affect  the  performance  of  personnel 
(with  results  to  be  used  to  plan  professional  development  and  to 
improve  conditions  that  contribute  to  teaching  and  learning). 

3.  Identify  and  disseminate  best  practices  for  staff  development, 
individual  study  modules,  crisis  intervention  teams,  and  other 
professional  purposes  (based  on  the  expressed  needs  of  personnel  and 
school  improvement  initiatives  adopted  by  the  district). 

4.  Meet  inservice  needs  that  are  identified  by  personnel. 

5.  Develop  better  coordination  among  MCS  needs  assessment  and 
professional  development  inservice  activities  and  preservice 
preparation  programs  serving  the  district. 
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Stakeholders  Who  Participated  in  Strategic  issues  Meeting 
(Held  in  Memphis  on  November  9, 1994) 


A.         School  Climate  and  Conditions 

Advisory  Panel  Team  Leaders:         Barbara  Bolton,  Louis  Holmes,  and  Regina  Williams 

Elise  Evans,  MCS  Guidance  Counselor 
Cynthia  Gholson,  MCS  Psychologist 
.  Clarky  Tugwell,  MCS  Speech  Pathologist 

Jackie  Brotchner,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Elaine  Lambert,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Brenda  McGIowan,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Carla  Shaw,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Mary  Smith,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 

Michael  Hawkins,  MCS  Principal 

Bonnie  Broussard,  Parent 
Barbara  Owens,  Parent 
Sandra  Williams,  Parent 

Gerry  Nichol,  Director  of  Mental  Health 

Regan  Stein,  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education 

Neddy  Brookshaw,  MCS  Special  Education  Supervisor 
David  Fitzpatriek,  MCS  Special  Education  Supervisor 
Deborah  Harris,  MCS  Special  Education  Supervisor 

Randy  Dunn,  University  of  Memphis 
John  Greer,  University  of  Memphis 
Marty  Harrison,  University  of  Memphis 
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B.  Working  Conditions  of  Personnel  in  Schools 

Advisory  Panel  Team  Leaders:         Genevieve  DePriest,  Eddie  Gamble,  Bobby  Gammel,  Gloria 

Matta,  Peggy  Reynolds,  Steve  Strang,  and  Glen  Vergason 

George  Williams,  MCS  Principal 

Gwen  Good,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Joyce  Pope,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Marian  Tuggle,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 

Barbara  Jones,  MCS  Associate  Superintendent  for  Student  Programs  and  Services 
Mary  Ann  Vlahos,  Personnel  Assistant,  MCS  Department  of  Personnel 
Lev  Williams,  MCS  Special  Education  Supervisor 

June  Perrigan,  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education 
Joel  Walton,  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education 

Joe  Patterson,  Psychologist,  MCS  Division  of  Exceptional  Children 

Tom  Buggey,  University  of  Memphis 

C.  Relationships  with  the  Mainstream 

Advisory  Panel  Team  Leaders:         Rubbie  Patrick  Herring,  Barbara  Miller,  and  Peggy  Sears 

Milton  Burchfleld,  MCS  Principal 
Harry  Durham,  MCS  Principal 
Ethel  Harrison,  MCS  Principal 
Bobbie  Smothers,  MCS  Principal 
Myra  Whitney,  MCS  Principal 

Margaret  Box,  MCS  Regular  Education  Teacher 
Velma  Lois  Jones,  MCS  Regular  Education  Teacher 
Nedra  Anderson,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Kathy  Cooper,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Jean  Hutch,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Stan  Opiel,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
 Christine  Lloyd,  MCS  Special  Education  Vocational  Placement  Specialist  
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Charlene  Parker,  Director  MCS  Chapter  I  Services 
Patricia  Toarmina,  MCS  Specie.]  Education  Supervisor 

Jackie  Jones,  Boling  Center  Training  Coordinator 

Carole  Bond,  University  of  Memphis 
Paddy  Favazza,  University  of  Memphis 
Anne  Troutman,  University  of  Memphis 

D.         Employment  Assignment  Professional  Development 

Advisory  Panel  team  Leaders:         Wilson  Dietrich,  Hazel  Harris,  Beverly  McCormick,  and 

Linda  Steen 

Stephanie  Ferrari,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Vivian  Jackson,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 
Linda  Weber,  MCS  Special  Education  Teacher 

Marion  Brewer,  MCS  Principal 
Ernestine  Carpenter,  MCS  Principal 
Pat  Debartelaben,  MCS  Principal 
Joyce  Jensen,  MCS  Principal 
James  Luckey,  MCS  Principal 

Ed  Tonahill,  MCS  Assistant  Principal,  Past  President  of  Memphis  Education 
Association 

Margaret  Wilburn,  MCS  Principal 

Shirley  Leachman,  MCS  Staff  Development 

Betty  Smith,  MCS  Special  Education  Supervisor 

Ann  Welch,  MCS  Special  Education  Supervisor 

Mary  Ann  Vlahos,  Personnel  Assistant,  MCS  Department  of  Personnel 

Robert  Zachary,  MCS  Director  of  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Evelyn  Crawford,  Memphis  Education  Association  President 

Ann  Hampton,  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education 
Jennifer  Nix,  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education 
 Bonnie  Greer,  University  of  Memphis  „  
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ATTACHMENT  A 
Memphis  City  Special  Education  Questionnaire 
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Memphis  City  Special  Education  Questionnaire 


LABEL 


PART  A:  TEACHING  ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Indicate  which  type  of  special  education  students  you  teach. 

(CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

Learning  disabled  I 

Speech/language  impaired  2 

Emotionally  disturbed  3 

Educable  mentally  retarded  * 

Trainable  mentally  retarded  5 

Severe/profoundly  retarded-  6 

Dea£/hearing  impaired  7 

Blind/visually  impaired  8 

Deaf-Blind  9 

Autistic  10 

Traumatic  brain  injury  11 

Physically  disabled  (orthopedically  impaired)  12 

.  Multidisabled  13 

Health  impaired  1* 

Developmental^  delayed  15 

Preschool  disabled  16 

Gifted  and  talented  I7 

Other  (Please  specify)^,   18 

2.  Indicate  the  type  of  program  in  which  you  are  currently  teaching.  Circle  only  one,  your 
primary  assignment. 

(CIRCLE  ONE) 

Itinerant  1 

Resource  2 

Combined  resource/self-contained  3 

Self-contained  * 

Special  school  5 

Home/hospital-based  instruction  6 

Other  (Please  specify)^   7 


PART  B:  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  TEACHING 

Pitas*  circle  the  response  choice  that  best  reflects  how  you  feci  about  each  of  the  statements. 

Tend  to       Tend  to 
Agree        Agree       Disagree  Disagree 

1.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  present  teaching 

position  1  2  3  4 

2.  If  I  could  plan  my  career  over  a^ain,  I 

would  choose  special  education  teaching.  1  2...,  3  4 

3.  I  would  recommend  Memphis  to  others  as  a 

good  place  to  teach  1  2  8  4 

4.  I  enjoy  working  in  my  school(s)  1  2  3  4 

5.  If  I  could  earn  as  much  money  in  another 

profession,  I  would  stop  teaching  1  2  3  4 

6.  I  feel  successful  and  competent  in  my 

present  position  r.  1  2  3  ..4_^ 

7.  I  often  have  thoughts  about  quitting  my  job  1  2  3  ....4 

8.  For  me,  special  education  is  the  best  of  all 

professions  1  2.....  3  4 

9.  Deciding  to  teach  in  special  education  was  a 

definite  mistake  on  my  part  1  2  3  4 


10.  When  I  entered  special  education  teaching, 

I  planned  to  stay  for  many  years  1  2  3  ;  4 


PART  C:  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHING  PLANS 

1.    How  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  (in  or  outside  of 
Memphis)? 

(CIRCLE  ONE) 

Definitely  plan  to  leave  special  education  teaching  as  soon  as  I  can  1  x 

Will  probably  continue  unless  something  better  comes  along  2 

Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement  3 

As  long  as  I  am  able  4 

Undecided  at  this  time  5 
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How  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching  in  Memphis? 


(CIRCLE  ONE) 


Definitely  plan  to  leave  special  education  teaching  a*  soon  as  I  can  1 

Will  probably  continue  unless  something  better  comes  along  2 

Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement  3 

As  long  as  I  am  able  4 

Undecided  at  this  time  5 


Are  you  planning  to  leave  your  special  education  position  in  Memphis  anytime  during 
the  next  three  years? 

(CIRCLE  ONE) 

Yes  I 

No  2  GOTO  PAST  D 

Indicate  what  you  hope  to  be  doing  after  leaving  your  special  education  position. 

(CIRCLE  ONE) 


Teaching  special  education  in  another  school  district  1 

Teaching  general  education  in  the  same  school  in  Memphis  2 

Teaching  general  education  in  another  school  in  Memphis  3 

Teaching  general  education  in  another  school  district  4 

Employed  in  a  nonteaching  job  in  education  field  5 

Employed  outaide  of  education,  8 

Retired  •  ? 

Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  special  education  8 

Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  education!  but 

not  special  education  9 

Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  non-education 

field  10 

Staying  at  home,  e.g.f  home  making,  child  rearing.  11 

Other  (pleaxe  explain)   12 


Do  you  want  to  transfer  to  another  special  education  teaching  position  in  Memphis  in 
the  next  three  years? 

(CIRCLE  ONE) 

Yes  1 

No  2  GO  TO  PART D 


What  type  of  transfer  do  you  desire? 

(CIRCLE  ONE) 

Change  to  another  school  -  * 

Change  to  a  different  school  level 

(e.g.,  elementary  to  jr.  high)  2 

Change  to  a  different  service  delivery  model 

(e.g.,  from  self-contained  to  resource).  3 

Change  to  teaching  a  different  disability  area 

(e.g.,  from  emotionally  disturbed  to  learning  disabilities)  4 
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PART  D:  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  OR  STAYING  IN  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


Your  responses  to  the  next  two  Items  will  help  us  to  understand  your  desire  to  either  stay  In  or  leave 
your  current  special  education  teaching  position.  Please  respond  to  Item  i  If  you  want  to  remain  In 
your  current  position,  and  respond  to  item  2  tf}vu  want  to  leave  your  current  position. 

L    If  you  want  to  stay  in  your  current  special  education  teaching  position, 

please  list  your  most  important  reasons. 


2.    If  you  want  to  leave  your  current  special  education  teaching  position,  please 
list  your  most  important  reasons. 


Thank  you  for  your  help!  Please  return  In  the  enclosed  postage-paid  envelope  to  Barbara  Elliott, 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  P.  0.  Box  12194,  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC  27709-2194. 
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ATTACHMENT  B 
Open-Ended  Interview  Guide  Used  in  the  Influencing  Factors  Study 
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yjTERVlEW  COVER  SHEET 

1.        Identification  Number  of  Interviewee: 

 Satisfied  Stayer 

 Dissatisfied  Leaver 

Undecided 


2.  Date  of  Interview:  .  — 

3.  Beginning  Time:  Ending  Time: 

4.  Place  of  interview:   - 

5.  Name  of  Interviewer.  „ 


B.        Interviewee  Background  Information 
1.  Age_ 


2.  Gender  . 

3.  Career  Ladder  Level  

4.  NTE  Scores  

5.  Race  

6.  School  _ 

•7.        Assignment/Exceptionality  Area  

Age/Grade  Range  

*8.        Total  Yrs.  Special  Education  Teaching  Experience, 

a.  In  the  MCS  

b.  Elsewhere  

*9.        Total  Yrs.  of  Other  Teaching  Experience  

a,  In  the  MCS  

b.  Elsewhere  . 

*  1 0.        Degree  (s)  Hcld_   — 

♦11.        #  of  Children 

*  1 2,        Currently  Married? 


Gather  the  information  highlighted  with  a  (•)  during  the  interview. 
C        Summary  of  Stav/Leave  Reasons 

Briefly  list  reasons  for  staying/leaving  from  screening  questionnaire.  Check  off  the  reasons  as 
they  are  identified  by  the  interviewee, 

1,  Staying: 


2.  Leaving: 


D.        Additional  Re*<Qft*  for  Staving/Leaving 

Briefly  list  any  additional  rf  asons  for  staying/leaving  that  are  identified  by  the  interviewee  but 
were  not  included  on  the  screening  questionnaire. 

1.  Staying: 


2.  Leaving: 
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HCfl  UKPECIPED 


I 
I 

ERIC 


I.     E?t»*llgfr  Rapport 

*  Thank  interviewee  for  participating  in  the  interview 

*  introduce  myself  (e.g.,  former  special  educator;  my 
role  in  the  project) 

*  Purpose  of  the  interview  (e.g     to  assist  i» 

stay/leave  special  education  teaching) 

*  Permission  to  tape  interview  (e.g.,  taping  to 

£  tapes  will  be  taken  directly  to  Virginia 

corroborate  only,  rape&  W1U /%  . ,  _„  lnAiVzed^ 
Tech;  tapes  will  be  destroyed  after  they  are  analyzed) 

*  Confidentiality  of  information 

*  Ask  if  interviewee  has  any  questions? 
21.     p^.Vground  Tpformation  (from  cover  sheet) 

HI.  inrnrmn -  inn  -n  Becojaing  a  SESSial  E3ucatloj  Teacher 

Tell  me  about  how  you  became  a  special  education 
teacher . 

IV.  H~jr^r^  f™"  wanting  to  Stay /Leave. 
A.  staying  Reasons 

i    I  know  that  there  aro  things  about  your  job  that  you 
like    " However #  I  am  really  interested  in  the  primary 
realms  th^ar.  critical  to  your  staying  in  special 
education  teaching  in  your  school. 

*  Verify  (from  cover  sheet)  primary  reasons  for  wanting 

ct-av/  Additional  reasons? 

*  Probe  to  Understand  reasons  for  wanting  to  stay 

Ex.  Tell  me  more  about  ... 
Give  me  an  example  . . . 

what  do  you  mean  by  . . .  <e<rt„  +n 

How  does    influence  your  decision  to 

HowYdoes  affect  your  life  as  a  teacher? 

Are  there~other  work-related  reasons  for 
wanting  to  stay?  ,  _ 

Are  there  other  non-work  related  reasons  for 

wanting  to  stay? 
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2.  What  la  your  most  important  reaaon  for  wanting  to 
stay  in  apaoial  education  teaching  in  thia  school? 


B.  L<>?v}nq  Reasons 

1.  I  know  that  there  ara  thinga  about  your  job  that  you 
dislike.    However,  I  an  really  interested  in  tba  P^iaary 
reasona  that  ara  critical  to  your  leaving  special  education 
teaching  in  your  school. 

*  Verify  (from  cover  sheet)  primary  reasons  for  wanting 
to  leave/  Additional  reasons? 

*  Probe  to  understand  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave 

Ex.  Tell  me  more  about  ... 
Give  me  an  example  . . . 
What  do  you  mean  by  . . .  t 
How  does    influence  your  decision  to 

leave?  ,  ^ 

How  does    affect  your  life  as  a  teacher? 

Are  there  other  work-related  reasons  for 
wanting  to  leave? 

Are  there  other  non-work  related  reasons  for 
wanting  to  leave? 

2.  What  is  your  most  important  reason  for  wanting  to 
leava* special  education  teaching  in  this  school? 

V.  f^jr^c  faVon  to  Make  You  Want  to  Stay 

What  could  HC8  do  to  make  you  decide  to  stay  in  special 
education  teaching? 

VI .  future  career  plans 

Tall  ma  about  your  future  career  plana. 

*  Probe  to  find  out  future  career  plans 

5  years  from  now? 
10  years  from  now? 

Would  you  ever  return  to  special  education 
teaching?' Why  or  why  not? 

What  is  it  about  n  that  attracts  you? 

*  Probe  to  find  out  if  interviewee  wants  to  stay/leave 
school,  teaching  position,  and  MCS  (as  opposed  to 
other  districts) 

VII.  choice  of  Teaching  Positions 

If  you  could  have  any  teaching  position,  what  position 
would  it  ba?    For  what  reasons? 
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VIII.  fnA  of  Interview 

Anything  «la«  about  your  work  situation  that  is 
important  to  your  career  decision?  (Check  my  notes.)  Thank 
you. 


Summarize  interview 

Phone  number  of  interviewee  (if  necessary) 
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MfiflLMSAXfiBft 

I.    Establish  Rapport 

*  Thank  interviewee  for  participating  in  the  interview 

*  Introduce  myself  (e.g.,  former  special  educator;  my 
role  in  the  project) 

*  Purpose  of  the  interview  (e.g.,  to  assist  in 
developing  M?S  strategic  plan  to  retain  special  education 
teacners^ant  to  better  understand  reasons  for  wanting  to 
leave  special  education  teaching) 

*  Permission  to  tape  interview  (e.g.,  taping  to 
corrode  onl?"  tapeswill  be  taken  directly  to  Virginia 
Sech? tapes  will  be  destroyed  after  they  are  analyzed) 

*  Confidentiality  of  information 

*  Ask  if  interviewee  has  any  questions? 
H.     ^rVgrnund  Information  (from  cover  sheet) 

m.  xnfgrjsaiiSD  SD  Becoaijag  »  Special  Fdnnatlcn  Teacher 

Tell  me  about  how  you  became  a  special  education 
teacher. 

iv.  E£^rnf-J?or  Wa"tinq  to  ^eav<? 

a    I  know  that  there  are  things  about  your  job  that  you 
/Hon*;     However,  I  am  reall*  interested  in  the  primary 
?£U£'ttat?£  want **  leave  special  education  teaching  in 
your  school* 

*  verify  (from  cover  sheet)  primary  reasons  for  wanting 
to  leave/  Additional  reasons? 

*  Probe  to  understand  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave 

Ex.  Tel),  me  more  about  ... 
Give  me  an  example  . . . 
What  do  you  mean  by  ... 
How  does    influence  your  decision  to 

HowVdoes    affect  your  life  as  a  teacher? 

Are  there  other  work-related  reasons  for 
wanting  to  leave?  . 
Are  there  other  non-work  related  reasons  for 

wanting  to  leave? 

*  what  is  you*:  most  important  reason  for  wanting  to 
leav2* special  education  teaching  in  this  school? 
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v.    acMq"»  laten  tQ  Make  YQU  Want  tp  staY 

What  could  HCB  do  to  maka  you  want  to  stay  in  apecUl 
education  teaching? 

VI.     Future  career  plans 

Tail  ma  about  your  futura  caraar  plana. 

*  Probe  to  find  out  future  career  plans 

5  years  from  now? 
10  years  from  now? 

Would  you  ever  return  to  special  education 
teaching?  Why  or  why  not? 

What  is  it  about    that  attracts  you  over 

special  education  teaching? 

*  Probe  to  find  out  attractions  to  other  positions 

*  Probe  to  find  out  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave 
Memphis  (why  not  just  move  to  another  schocl  in  MCS?) 

VII.  Choice  of  Teaching  positions 

If  you  could  have  any  teaching  position,  what  position 
would  it  be?    Fox  what  reasons? 

VIII.  jEnd  of  Interview 

Anything  else  about  your  work  situation  that  ia 
important  to  your  leaving?  (Check  ay  notes.)  Thank  you. 


Summarize  Interview 

Puone  number  of  interviewee  {LI  necessary") 


ERIC 
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KC8  STAYERS 

I.     Establish  Rapport 

*  Thank  interviewee  for  participating  in  the  interview 

*  Introduce  myself  (e.g.,  former  special  educator;  my 
role  in  the  project) 

*  Purpose  of  the  interview  (e.g.,  to  assist  in 
developing  MCS  strategic  plan  to  retain  special  education 
teachers;  want  to  better  understand  reasons  for  wanting  to 
stay  in  special  education  teaching) 

*  Permission  to  tape  interview  (e.g.,  taping  to 
corroborate  only;  tapes  will  be  taken  directly  to  Virginia 
Tech;  tapes  will  be  destroyed  after  they  are  analyzed) 

*  Confidentiality  of  information 

*  Ask  if  interviewee  has  any  questions? 

II.  Background  Information  (from  cover  sheet) 

III.  Information  on  Becoming  a  Special  Education  Teacher 

Tell  me  about  how  you  became  a  special  education 
teacher* 

IV.  Reasons  for  Wanting  to  StaY 

A.  I  know  that  there  are  things  about  your  job  that  you 
like.    However,  I  an  really  interested  in  the  primary 
reasons  that  you  want  to  stay  in  special  education  teaching 
in  your  school. 

*  Verify  (from  cover  sheet)  primary  reasons  for  wanting 
to  stay/  Additional  reasons? 

*  Probe  to  understand  reasons  for  wanting  to  stay 

Ex.  Tell  me  more  about 

Give  me  an  example  . •  - 
What  do  you  mean  by  .  . . 

How  does    influence  your  decision  to  stay? 

How  does    affect  ycur  life  as  a  teacher? 

Are  there  are  other  work-related  reasons  for 
wanting  to  stay? 

Are  there  other  non-work  related  conditions 
for  wanting  to  stay? 

B.  What  is  your  most  important  reason  for  wanting  to 
stay  in  special  education  teaching  in  this  school? 
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V.  Perceptions  of  Other* '  Problems, 

How  could  work  situations  b«  improved  for  teachers  tn  MCS7 
Other  teachers'  have  identified  (e.g.,  paperwork;  lack 
of  materials;  large  class  sises)       reasons  for  wanting  to 
leave  special  education  teaching.    Is  this  a  problem  for 
you?    If    not,  why? 

VI.  future  career  plans 

Tell  me  about  your  future  career  plans. 

*  probe  to  find  out  future  career  plans 

5  years  from  now? 
10  years  from  now? 

What  is  it  that  attracts  you  to  special  education 
teaching  over  other  teaching  positions? 

*  Probe  to  find  out  attraction  to  HCS  (if  they  plan  to 
stay) . 

VII.  choice  of  Teaching  Positions 

if  you  could  have  any  teaching  position,  what  position 
would  it  he?    For  what  reasons? 

VIII.  End  of  Interview 

Anything  else  about  your  work  situation  that  is 
important  to  your  staying?  (Check  my  notes.)  Thank  you. 

Summarize  interview 

Phone  number  of  interviewee  (if  necessary)  . 
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INTERVIEW  REPORT  FORM 

A.  General 

1.  Identification  Number  of  Interviewee: 

  Satisfied  Stayer 

Dissatisfied  Leaver 
Undecided 

2.  Date  of  Interview:   _  

3.  Beginning  Time:  . Ending  Time:   

4.  Place  of  Interview:  .  

5.  Name  of  Interviewer:   . 

B.  Intervig"^  Background  Information 

1.  Age   

2.  Gender   . 

3.  Career  Ladder  Level   

4.  NTE  Scores  .  

*6.  Assignment/Exceptionality  Area  

Age/Grade  Range  

*7.  Total  Yrs..  Special  Education  Teaching  Experience   

a.  In  the  MCS   

b.  Elsewhere 

*8.  Total  Yrs.    of  Other  Teaching  Experience   

a.  In  the  MCS   

b.  Elsewhere   

•  9.  Degree  (s)  Held  .  

*10.  /  of  Children   . 

•  11.  Currently  Married?   . 

Gather  the  information  highlighted  with  a  (*)  during  the 
interview. 

C.  Description  of  How  Interviewee  Became  A  Special  Education 
Teacher 

D.  summary  est  stav/I.eave  Reasons 

Briefly  list  reasons  for  staying/ leaving  from  screening 
questionnaire.  Check  off  the  reasons  as  they  are  identified 
by  the  interviewee. 


1.  staying: 


2.  Leaving: 
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E.  Additional  Reasons  for  staying/Leaving 


Briefly  list  any  additional  reasons  for  staying/leaving 
that  are  identified  by  the  interviewee  but  vera  not  included 
on  the  screening  questionnaire. 

1.  staying: 

2.  Leaving: 

F.  Description  of  Reasons  for  Staving/Leaving  Special 
Education,  Teaching  in  Interviewee' s  Particular  School 

List  the  most  important  reason  first. 

1.  Reason  l:   

Description: 

2.  Reason  2:   ,  .   .  .  ■ 

Description: 

3.  Reason  3:   ___  ,  

Description: 

4  .  Reason  4 :  _  .  .  

Description: 

G.  Fog-  "Leavers /Undecideds"  Only:  Actions  That  Would  Make 
Voij  Want  to  Stay 

H.  For  "Staves"  0"lv!  Their  Perceptions  of  Others'  Problems 

I.  Future  Career  Plans 

J.  choice  of  Teaching  Positions 
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K.  Qther  Comments 


This  section  includes  any  additional  relevant  comments 
made  by  the  interviewee,  as  well  as  any  specific  reactions 
that  the  interviewer  may  have  to  the  interview  and  reported 
findings. 

L.  ObservatW*  of  Setting 

M.  Jpterviewer ' s  Recommendations 

This  section  includes  the  interviewer's  personal 
recommendations  or  suggestions  regarding  the  interviewee's 
teaching  situation. 
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ATTACHMENT  C 

Questionnaires  Used  for  the  1990-91  and  1991-92  Cohorts  of  the  Exiter  Study 
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1990-91  SCHOOL  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FORMER  MEMPHIS  CITY  GENERAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


9 
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PART  A:  LAST  YEAR'S  (1990-91)  CLASSROOM  TEACHING  ASSIGNMENT 

1.     What  wa*  (were)  your  primary  assignment  suhject(s)  or  area($)  in  the  Memphis  City 
School*  during  the  1990-91  school  year? 

(Circle  only  your  primary  attignment  or  assignments) 

1.  Special  Education  9.  Science* 

2.  Early  Childhood  Education  10.   Foreign  Languages 

8.  Kindergarten  11.  English  as  a  Second  Language 

4.  Elementary  12.   Health/Physical  Education 

6.  Reading  (e^.,  Chapter  1)  13.  Art/Musio^Drama 

8.  Engbsh/Journalism,etc.  H.  Vocational/Business  Education 

7.  Social  Studies/Rebgion/Psychology,  etc.        16.   Other  (Specify: 

8.  Mathematics  » 

*.     Circle  all  the  grades  that  you  taught  laat  year  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools. 
(If  ungraded,  circle  the  nearest  grade  equivalent*.) 

Pre-K      K123456789      10      11      12  ADULTS 

S.     Altogether,  how  many  students  did  you  teach/serve  during  the  laat  semester  that  you 
taught  bi  Memphis  in  1990-91? 

_____  students  taught 


What  was  the  average  number  of  students  in  your  clasa(es)  during  the  last  semester 
that  you  taught  in  Memphis  In  1990-917 

.  average  number  of  students 
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PARTS;  CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT 


5.     Which  of  the  following  bMt  describes  your  CURRENT  PRIMARY  status? 

(Circle  the  number  of  only  one  response) 

1.  Teaching  in  an  elementary  school. 

2.  Teaching  in  a  middle  school. 

3.  Teaching  in  a  high  school. 

4.  Employed  in  a  general  education  administrative  position. 
6.  Employed  in  a  special  education  administrative  position. 

6.  Employed  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  with  an  assignment  OTHER  than 
teaching.  (Specify:  ) 

7.  Employed  in  an  occupation  outside  of  elementary  or  secondary  education. 
(Specify:  ) 

8.  Attending  a  college  or  university. 

9.  Hotnemaking  and/or  child  rearing. 

10.  Retired. 

1 1.  Unemployed,  but  seeking  work. 

12.  Other  (Specify:   J 

If  you  currently  have  a  SECONDARY  status,  select  that  status  from  the  above 
lis  ting  and  record  the  corresponding  number  (1-12)  below. 

  Secondary  Status,  if  you  have  one 


6.    Are  you  currently  employed  by  a  school  system? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Tea 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  13  on  page  4 

?.     What  is  your  current  place  of  employment? 

(Circle  one  response) 

1.  A  public  school  system  in  Tennessee 

2.  A  public  school  system  outside  of  Tennessee 
(Specify  state  here:. 


3.  A  private  school  in  Tennessee 

4.  A  private  school  outside  of  Tennessee  (Specify  state  here:. 
6.  Other  (Specify:  
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ft. 


Which  of  the  following  beat  describee  the  community  In  which  your  present  school 
(or  work  piece)  is  located? 


(Circle  One) 

1.  A  rural  or  farming  community  6. 

2.  A  small  city  or  town  of  fewer  than  6, 
60,000  people  that  it  not  a  suburb  of  a  7. 
larger  city  8. 

3.  A  medium-sized  city  (60,000  to  100(000  0. 
people)  10. 

4.  A  suburb  of  a  medium-cited  city 


A  large  city  (100,000  to  600,000  people) 

A  suburb  of  a  large  city 

A  very  large  city  (over  600,000  people) 

A  suburb  of  a  very  large  dty 

A  military  base  or  station 

An  Indian  reservation 


9.  Are  you  currently  employed  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools  or  in  a  school  district 
within  a  one  hour  drive  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools? 

(Circle  One} 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  11 

10.  In  whic'a  school  district  are  you  employed? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Memphis  City 

2.  Fayette  County 

3.  Hardin  County 

4.  Haywood  County 
6.  Lauderdale  County 

6.  Shelby  County 

7.  Tipton  County 

8.  Other  (Specify:  ) 


11.  Are  you  presently  employed  as  a  teacher? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No    Skip  to  item  13  on  page  4 

12.  What  is  (are)  your  current  primary  assignment  subject(s)  or  area(s)? 

(Circle  only  your  primary  assignment  or  assignments) 


1. 

Special  Education 

9. 

Sciences 

2. 

Early  Childhood  Education 

10. 

Foreign  Languages 

3. 

Kindergarten 

11. 

English  as  a  Second  Language 

4. 

Elementary 

12. 

Health/Physical  Education 

6. 

Reading  (e.g.,  Chapter  1) 

13. 

Art/Music/Drama 

6. 

English/Journalism,  etc. 

14. 

Vocational/Busineaa  Education 

7. 

Social  Studies/Reh'gion/Psychology,  etc. 

16. 

Other  (Specify: 

8. 

Mathematics 

ERIC 
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PARTCi  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  1990-91  CLASSROOM  POSITION 


18.  Which  of  the  following  it  the  main  reason  that  you  left  your  1990*91  classroom  petition 
in  the  Memphis  City  Schools? 

(Circle  the  number  of  only  one  rea$on) 

1.  Family  or  personal  move.  j 

2.  Pregnancy/child  rearing. 

3.  Health. 

4.  To  retire. 

6.     To  pursue  another  education-related  career 

6.  To  pursue  a  career  outside  of  education. 

7.  For  better  salary  or  benefits. 

8.  For  an  even  better  teaching  assignment.  1 

9.  Dissatisfied  with  assignment. 

10.  Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career. 

1 1.  Return  to  school  full  time  to  take  courses  to  improve  career  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
special  education. 

12.  Return  to  school  full  time  to  take  courses  to  improve  career  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
education.  <s 

13.  Return  to  school  full  time  to  take  courses  to  improve  career  opportunities  outside  the 
field  of  education. 

14.  To  take  sabbatical  or  other  break  from  teaching. 

15.  School  staffing  action  (e.g.,  reduction-in-force,  school  dosing,  school  reorganisation, 
reassignment). 

18.   Other  (Specify:^  -) 

If  you  had  a  "becond"  or  "third"  important  reason  for  leaving,  select  each  additional 
reason  from  the  above  listing  and  record  the  corresponding  number  (1-16)  below. 

 Second  Important  Reason    Third  Important  Reason 

14.  Did  you  circle  reason  "9"  or  "KT  (dissatisfaction  with  assignment  or  teaching  as  a 
career)  in  item  13  above  as  one  of  your  reasons  for  leaving? 

(Circle  One) 

1 .  Yes    Continue  with  item  IB  on  page  6 

2.  No    Skip  to  item  17  on  page  6 
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listed  below  are  a  number  of  area*  of  dissatisfaction  that  might  contribute  to  a 
teacher**  decision  to  leave  teaching.  What  were  your  primary  reasons  for  leaving  your 
1090*91  position  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools? 

(Circle  only  those  that  were  important  to  your  decision  to  leave  your  position) 


1. 


3. 
*. 

6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Poor  opportunity  for  professional  13. 

advancement  14* 

Inadequate  support  from  central  15. 
administration 

Inadequate  support  from  prindpal(s)  16. 

Lack  of  adequate  support  staff  (e.g.,  17. 

aides,  clerical  assistants)  18. 
Inadequate  facilities  or  classrooms 

Unsafe  working  environment  10. 

Lack  of  influence  over  school/district  20. 

policies  and  practices  21. 

Lack  of  control  over  own  classroom  22. 

Inappropriate  placement  of  students  23. 

with  disabilities  24- 

Inadequate  program  design  or  25. 

curriculum  28. 

Lack  of  professional  competence  of  27. 
colleagues 

Poor  student  attendance  or 
motivation  to  learn 


Lack  of  student  progress 

Lack  of  sense  of  accomplishment 

Demands  of  working  with  special 

education  students 

Class  sisc/case  load  too  large 

Student  discipline  problems 

Poor  relations  and  interactions  with  other 

teachers 

Too  much  paperwork 

Too  many  non teaching  responsibilities 

Monotony/routine  of  Job 

Poor  salary  and  fringe  benefits 

Lack  of  challenge/opportunities  for  growth 

Lack  of  appreciation/respect 

Problems  with  parents 

Stress  associa  ted  with  teaching 

Other  (Specify: 


From  the  areas  of  dissatisfaction  presented  in  item  15  above,  select  the  one  that  was 
moat  important  to  your  decision  to  leave  teaching  and  record  the  corresponding 
number  (1  -27)  below. 

 Number  of  most  important  area  of  dissatisfaction. 


If  you  want  to  comment  on  any  of  the  areas  in  which  you  were  dissatisfied,  please  do  so 
below. 
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PART  D:  INCENTIVES  TO  REMAIN  IN  MEMPHIS 


17.  Is  there  any  action  that  the  Memphis  City  Schools  could  hare  taken  to  convince  you  to 
remain  in  teaching  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No     Skip  to  item  19 

18.  List  below,  as  specifically  as  possible,  the  actions  that  would  hare  convinced  you  to 
stay  in  teaching  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools. 


PARTE:  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

19.  What  is  the  highest  degree  you  have  earned? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  B.AorB.8. 

2.  Masters  Degree. 

3.  Ed.S. 

4.  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D. 
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20.  Which  of  the  following  boat  describes  your  preparation  for  teaching? 


(CircltAU  That  Apply) 


1. 

Completed  a  bachelor*  degree  in  special  education 

2. 

Completed  a  bachelor*  degree  in  a  teaching  field  other  than  apodal  education 

(Specify  major:   

) 

3. 

Completed  a  bachelor*  degree  in  a  nonteaching  field 

(Specify  major: 

) 

4. 

Completed  a  matter*  degree  in  •  pecial  education 

6. 

Completed  a  matter's  degree  in  a  teaching  field  other  than  special  education 

(Specify  major: 

) 

6. 

Completed  a  master's  degree  in  a  nonteaching  field 

(Specify  majar: 

) 

7. 

Participated  in  an  "alternative  program"  for  certifying  teachers  who  already  have  a  bachelor's 

degree  in  a  field  other  than  education 

8. 

Other 

(Specify: 

> 

21.  Which  of  the  following  beet  describes  your  Ueensure/certiflcation  status  when  you 
accepted  your  first  teaching  position,  whether  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools  or 
elsewhere? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Fully  certified  to  teach 

2.  Probationary  certification  (the  initial  certificate  issued  after  satisfying  all  requirements 
except  the  completion  of  a  probationary  period) 

3.  Temporary  or  provisional  certification  (required  some  additional  ooursework  before 
regular  certification  could  be  obtained) 

4.  Emergency  certification  (required  substantial  coursework  before  regular  certification 
could  be  obtained) 

PART  F;  PREVIOUS  PLANS  AND  EXPERIENCE 

12,  How  many  years  (excluding  this  year)  have  you  taught  full-time,  whether  in  the 
Memphis  City  Schools  or  elsewhere? 

 Years 
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28.  How  many  yean  (excluding  this  year)  have  yoo  taught  full-time  to  special 

education,  whether  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools  or  elsewhere?fl&n*sr  *0*  if  you  never 
taught  special  education) 

 Years 

24.  Why  did  you  decide  to  become  a  teacher? 

(Circle  Only  Those  Reasons  That  Were  Important  to  Your  Decision) 

1.  I  fell  into  it  by  accident 

2.  I  always  wanted  to  or  always  thought  Yd  be  good  at  it 

3.  Then  were  more  job  opportunities  in  special  than  general  education 

4.  I  liked  the  vacations,  work  hours,  or  job  security 
6.     I  hked  working  with  young  people 

6.  I  had  a  family  member/friend  with  a  disability 

7.  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  societyA*  of  service  to  others 

8.  I  was  inspired  or  encouraged  by  my  former  teachers 

9.  My  relatives  were  teachers 

10.  I  received  financial  incentives  (scholarships  or  grants)  to  pursue  teaching 

11.  I  got  a  draft  deferment 

12.  Other  reason:_  .   

25.  From  the  reasons  presented  in  item  24  above,  select  the  one  that  was  moat 
important  in  your  decision  to  become  a  teacher  and  record  the  corresponding 
number  (1-12)  below. 

 Number  of  most  jportant  reason  for  becoming  a  teacher. 

26.  When  yon  first  started  teaching,  how  long  did  you  intend  to  remain  In  teaching? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Until  retirement 

2.  For  a  long  time 

3.  For  a  few  years  only 

4.  Until  I  had  children 

6.     I  cant  remember/I'm  not  sure 
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PARTGt  FUTURE  PLANS 


27.  What  do  you  hope  to  be  doing  professional! J  three  year*  from  now? 

(CircU  One) 

1.  Teaching  special  education  in  this  school  district 

2.  Teaching  special  education  in  another  school  district 

3.  Teaching  general  education  in  this  school  district 

4.  Teaching  general  education  in  another  school  district 
6.    Employed  as  an  educational  administrator 

6.  Employed  in  a  nonteaching  job  (other  than  an  administrator)  in  education 

7.  Employed  outside  of  education 

8.  Retired 

9.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full-time  in  special  education 

10.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full-time  in  education,  but  not  special  education 

1 1.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full-time  in  non-education  field 

12.  Homemalring,  child  rearing 

13.  Other  (PUa$e  explain:   —  > 

2&  Are  you  currently  teaching? 

(CircU  One) 

1.  Yea  Skip  to  item  30 

2.  No 

S9.  Do  you  plan  to  return  to  teaching? 

(Circle  One  and  Then  Sk ip  to  Item  31  on  page  1 0) 

1.  Yea,  I  plan  to  return  within  a  year  or  two 

2.  Yea,  I  plan  to  return  within  five  years 

3.  Yea,  I  plan  to  return  more  than  five  years  from  now 

4.  No,  definitely  not 
6.  Undecided 

30.  How  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  teaching? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  As  long  as  I  am  able 

2.  Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement 

3.  Will  probably  continue  unleaa  something  better  comes  along 

4.  Definitely  plan  to  leave  aa  aoon  aa  I  can 
6.  Undecided  at  this  time 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


PART  Hi  REFLECTIONS  ON  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 


SI.  Please  Indies!*  how  satisfied  you  were  with  various  aspects  of  your  job  in  the  Memphis 
City  Schools  lest  yesr. 

(Pleaee  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Very        Somewhat    Somewhat  Ver? 
Satiefied      Satiefi+d    DieeatUfled  DUeaHefted 


a.  Salary/benefits  1  2  3  4 

b.  Facilities/classrooms  1  2  3  4 

c.  Opportunity  for  professional 

advancement  1  •  2  3  4 

d.  Support/recognition  from 

central  office  administrators  1  2  *3  4 

e.  Support/recognition  from 

building  administrators)  1  2  3  4 

f.  Safety  of  school  environment  1  2  3  4 

g.  Your  influence  over  school 

policies  and  practices  1  2....,  3  4 

h.  Autonomy  or  control  over  your 

own  classroom  1  2    3  4 

i.  Professional  caliber  of 

colleagues  1  .—2  3  4 

j.  The  esteem  of  the  community 

for  the  teaching  profession  1  2  3  4 

k.  Procedures  for  evaluating 

your  performance  1  2  3  4 

1.   Number/type  of  classes  1  2  3  4 

m.  Availability  of  resources  and 

materials/equipment  for  your 

classroom  1  2  3  4 

n*  General  working  conditions  1  2  3  4 

o.  Job  security  1  2  3  4 

p.  Intellectual  challenge  1  2  3  4 

q.  Student  attendance  and 

motivation  to  learn  1  2  3  4 

r.  School  learning  environment  1  2  3  4 

s.  Student  discipline  and  behavior  1  2  3  4 

t   Class  size  1  2  3  4 

u.  Support  from  parents  1  2  3  4 

v.  Nonteaching  demands,  e.g.. 

meetings  and  paperwork  1  2  3  4 

w.  Student  progress  1  2  3  4 

x.  Relationship  with  colleagues  1  ,  2  3  4 

y.  Opportunities  to  use  your 

skills  and  abilities  1  2  3  4 

x.  Location  of  school  1  2  3  4 
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St.  Think  back  to  your  first  teaching  Job  and  circle  the  option  that  boat  describee  how  you 
felt  about  It. 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Extremely  positive 

2.  Mostly  positivs 

S.  Equally  positive  and  negative 

4.  Moitly  negative 

5.  Extremely  negative 

38.  Ploaae  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following 
two  eta  tern  en  ta. 

A*  When  it  cornea  right  down  to  it,  a  teacher  really  can't  do  much  because  most  of  a 
student1*  motivation  and  performance  depends  on  hie  or  her  home  environment 

(Circle  One) 

1.  I  agree 

2.  I  tend  to  agree 

5.  I  tend  to  disagree 
4.   I  disagree 

B.  If  I  really  try  hard,  I  can  get  through  to  even  the  moat  difficult  or  unmotivated 
student*. 

(Circle  One) 

1.  I  agree 

2.  I  tend  to  agree 

3.  I  tend  to  disagree 

4.  I  disagree 

84.  If  you  could  go  back  to  your  college  days  and  etart  over  again,  would  you  become  a 
teacher? 

(Circle  One) 

1 .  Certainly  would  become  a  teacher 

2.  Probably  would  become  s  teacher 

3.  Chances  about  even  for  and  against 

4.  Probably  would  not  become  a  teacher 

6.  Certainly  would  not  become  a  teacher 


PART  It  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 
8ft.  What  is  your  current  marital  status? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Married  Continue  with  item  36 

2.  Widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  Skip  to  item  37 

3.  Never  married  Skip  to  item  37 

86.  What  is  your  •pome's  occupation? 

(Please  specify-  .  ,  .  ' 

87.  Do  you  have  children  who  are  dependent  on  you  for  more  than  half  of  their  financial 
support? 

(Circle  One) 


1.  Yes;  If  yes,  how  many  children?  

2.  No  Skip  to  item  39 

88.  What  was  the  age  of  your  youngest  child  on  his/her  last  birthday?  (If  your  child  is  less 
than  one  year,  please  enter  "0".) 

 Age  of  youngest  child 


38.  Do  you  have  persons  other  than  your  spouse  or  children  who  are  dependent  on  you  for 
more  than  half  of  their  financial  support? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes;  If  yes,  how  many  persons?  

2.  No 

40.  Approximately  what  percentage  do  yea  contribute  to  your  total  family  income? 

percent 

41.  Did  you  grow  up  in  the  Memphis  area? 

(Circfe  One) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 
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421.  Which  category  represents  the  total  combined  pretax  income  of  ALL  FAMILY 

MEMBERS  in  your  household  during  1991?  Thi$  includes  money  from  jobi,  net  business  or 
farm  income,  pensions,  dividend*,  interest,  rent,  social  security  payments,  and  any  other  income 
received  from  family  members  in  your  household  who  are  14  yean  of  age  or  older. 


(Circle  One) 

1 

A. 

IMI  than  410  000 

o 

tlO  00O.14  000 

q 
o. 

till  000-10  000 

A 

Ann  nAA  * 
#Z0,000-^_,  JW 

6. 

$25,000-29,999 

6. 

$30,000-34,999 

7. 

$35,000-39,999 

8. 

$40,000-49,999 

9. 

$60,000-69,999 

10. 

$60,000-74,999 

11. 

$76,000-99,999 

12. 

$100,000  or  more 

48.  If  you  feel  we  have  not  covered  a  reason  that  war  important  to  your  leaving  the 
Memphis  City  Schools,  please  describe  it  below. 


i 
i 
i 


MANY,  MANY  THANKS  FOR  YOUR  TIME  AND  COOPERATION. 

13 
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1990  91  SCHOOL  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FORMER  MEMPHIS  CITY  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


PART  A:  LAST  YEAR'S  (1990-91)  CLASSROOM  TEACHING  ASSIGNMENT 


I.     Which  one  of  the  following  categories  beat  describes  the  $tudent$  you  taught  last 

year  (school  year  1990-91)  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools?  Please  indicate  only  the  official 
category  of  students  who  were  assigned  to  your  program  (i.e.,  $tudent  classification  after 
evaluation  and  placement). 


(Circle  only  one,  the  primary  category) 


2. 


1. 

Learning  disabilities 

11. 

2. 

Speech/language  impairment* 

12. 

S. 

Emotional  diiturbanoaa 

4. 

Educable  mental  retardation 

13. 

6. 

Trainable  mental  retardation 

14. 

6. 

Severe/profound  mental  retardation 

16. 

7. 

DeaCh earing  impairments 

16. 

8. 

Blind/Visual  impairment* 

17. 

0. 

Deaf-Blind 

18. 

10. 

Autism 

Traumatic  brain  injuries 
Physical  disability*  (orthopedic 
impairments) 
Multiple  disabilities 
Health  impairments 
Developmental  delays 
Pre-school  disabilities 
Gifted  and  talented 
OihttiSpecify:  


If  you  were  responsible  for  students  in  more  than  one  category,  select  your  second* 
third,  and  fourth  categories  (in  the  order  of  time  spent  with  students)  from  the 
categories  listed  above  and  record  the  corresponding  number  (1-16)  below* 


.Second  Category 


.Hard  Category 


Fourth  Category 


In  1990-91  did  jou  teach  different  categories  of  students  in  the  same  class  at  the  same 
time? 


(Circle  one) 


1.  Yer 

2.  No 
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Indicate  the  typo  of  service  model  In  which  you  taught  tat  ywr  (1990-91  school  year), 

(CircU  only  one,  tht  primary  model) 

1.  Itinerant 

2.  Resource 

3.  Combined  rcsourcofsclf-contained 

4.  Self-contained 

6.  Home-based  instruction 

0.  Other  (Specif   :  > 

Did  you  teach  in  a  special  school  laat  year  (school  year  1990-91)7 

(CircU  One) 

1.  Yes,  full  time 

2.  Yes,  part  time 

3.  No 

Circle  all  the  grades  that  you  taught  laat  year  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools. 
(If  ungraded,  circle  the  nearest  grade  equivalent*) 

Pre-K      K123466789     10     11     12  ADULTS 

Altogether,  how  many  students  did  you  teach/serra  during  the  laat  semester  that 
you  taught  in  Memphis  in  1990-91T 

 students  taught 

What  was  the  average  number  of  students  in  your  class (es)  during  the  last  semester 
that  you  taught  in  Memphis  in  1990-91? 

 average  number  of  students 

In  how  many  different  schools  did  you  teach  daring  the  1990-91  school  year  while 
employed  by  Memphis  City  Schools? 

 schooKs) 

IP  YOU  ANSWERED  "1  SCHOOL'  TO  ITEM  8,  PROCEED  WITH  ITEM  9. 
IP  YOU  ANSWERED  "2  OR  MORE",  SKIP  TO  ITEM  10. 

How  many  fall-time  special  educators  (including  fall-time  speech  therapists  or 
speech  pathologists)  were  assigned  to  the  school  in  which  you  taught  during  the 
1990-91  school  year  (do  not  count  yourself)? 

 Special  educators 


PASTBi  CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT 

10.  Whish  of  the  following  beit  describes  your  CURRENT  PRIMARY  status? 

(CircU  the  number  of  only  one  response) 

1.  Teaching  in  an  elementary  school. 

2.  Teaching  in  a  middle  school. 
8.  Teaching  in  a  high  school. 

4.  Employed  in  a  general  education  administrative  position, 

6.  Employed  in  a  special  education  administrative  position* 

6.  Employed  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  with  an  assignment  OTHER  than 
teaching.  (Specify:  ) 

7.  Employed  in  an  occupation  outside  of  elementary  or  secondary  education. 
(Specify:  ) 

8.  Attending  a  college  or  university. 

0.  Homemaldng  and/or  child  rearing. 

10.  Retired. 

11.  Unemployed,  but  seeking  work* 

12.  Other  (Specify:  ) 

If  you  currently  have  a  SECONDARY  status,  select  that  status  from  the  above  list 
and  reoord  the  corresponding  number  (1-12)  below. 

  Secondary  Status,  if  you  have  one 

11,  Are  you  currently  employed  b£  a  school  system? 

(CircU  One) 

1.  Tea 

2*     No  Skip  to  item  22  on  page  6 


11.  What  la  your  current  place  of  employment? 
(Circle  only  one  response) 

1 .  A  public  school  system  in  Tennessee 

2.  A  public  school  system  outside  of  Tennessee 
(Specify  state  here:   _J 

3.  A  private  school  in  Tennessee 

4.  A  private  school  outside  cf  Tennessee  (Specify  state  here:^  ) 

6.   Other  (Specif;  ) 
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IS.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  ths  community  la  which  your  present  school 
(or  work  place)  hi  located? 


(Circle  One) 

1 .  A  rural  or  farming  community 

2.  A  small  city  or  town  of  fewer  than 
50,000  people  that  it  not  a  suburb  of  a 
larger  city 

3.  A  medium-sited  city  (60,000  to  100,000 
people) 

4.  A  suburb  of  a  medium-sited  city 


6.  A  large  city  (100,000  to  500,000  people) 

6.  A  suburb  of  a  large  city 

7.  A  very  large  dty  (ore?  600,000  people) 

8.  A  suburb  of  a  rosy  large  dty 
0.  A  military  base  or  station 
10.  An  Indian  reservation 


14.  Are  you  currently  employed  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools  or  in  a  school  district  within 
one  hour  drive  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  16 

15.  In  which  school  district  are  you  employed? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Memphis  City 

2.  Fayette  County 

3.  Hardin  County 

4.  Haywood  County 

5.  Lauderdale  County 

6.  Shelby  County 

7.  Tipton  County 

8.  Other  (Specify:  — > 


16.  Are  you  presently  employed  as  a  teacher? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Ves 

2.  No    Skip  to  item  22  on  pag*  6 

17.  What  is  (are)  your  primary  assignment  subject(s)  or  area(s)? 

(Circle  only  your  primary  alignment  or  a$signment$) 

1.  Special  Education  Sciences 

2.  Early  Childhood  Education  10.  Fordgn  Languages 

3.  Kindergarten  Engbih  as  a  Second  Language 

4.  Elementary  Health/Physical  Education 
6.  Reading  (e.g.  Chapter  1)  13.  Art/Mutte/Drama 

6.  English/Journalism,  etc.  14.  Vo^tionaVBusinsss  Education 

7.  Social  Studies/Religion/Psycholcgy,  etc.        16.   Other  (Specify: 

8.  Mathematics  — —  

4 
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IS.  Am  you  currently  teaching  special  education? 


(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No     Skip  to  item  22  on  page  6 

19.  Which  one  of  the  following  categoric*  beet  deecribee  the  etudente  that  you  are  now 
teaching?  Please  indicate  only  the  official  category  of  students  assigned  to  your  program  (L*,, 
student  classification  after  evaluation  and  placement), 

(Circle  only  one,  the  primary  category) 

1.  Learning  disabilities  H- 

2.  Speech/language  impairment*  12. 

3.  Emotional  disturbances 

4.  Educable  mental  retardation  13. 

5.  Trainable  mental  retardation  14. 

6.  Severe/profound  mental  retardation  16. 

7.  Deaf/hearing  impairments  16. 

8.  Blind/visual  impairment*  17. 

9.  Deaf-Blind  18. 

10.  Autism 

If  you  are  responsible  for  etudente  in  more  than  one  category,  select  your  second,  third, 
and  fourth  categories  (in  the  order  of  time  spent  with  students)  from  the  categories 
listed  above  and  record  the  corresponding  number  (1-18)  below. 

Second  Category  Third  Category   Fourth  Category 

20.  Indicate  the  type  of  service  model  in  which  you  currently  teach. 

(Circle  One,  the  primary  model) 

1.  Itinerant 

2.  Resource 

3.  Combined  resource/self-contained 

4.  Self-contained 

6.  Home-based  instruction 

6.  Other<Speci/y:  ) 

11.  Are  you  currently  teaching  in  a  special  school? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes,  full  time 

2.  Yes,  part  time 

3.  No 


Traumatic  brain  injuries 

Physical  disabilities  (orthopedic 

impairments) 

Multiple  disabilities 

Health  impairment* 

Developmental  delays 

Pre-echool  disabilities 

Gifted  and  talented 

Othcr(Speci#:  ) 
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JIT  C:  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  1990-91  CLASSROOM  POSITION 

92.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  main  reuon  that  you  loft  your  1990-91  ofastroom  position 
in  the  Memphis  City  School*? 

(Circle  the  number  of  only  one  reason) 

1.  Family  or  personal  move. 

2.  Pregnancy/child  rearing. 

3.  Health. 

4.  To  retire. 

6.  To  pursue  another  education-related  career 

6.  To  pureue  a  career  outside  of  education. 

7 .  For  better  salary  or  benefits. 

8.  For  an  even  better  teaching  assignment. 

9.  Dissatisfied  with  assignment. 

10.  Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career. 

1 1 .  Return  to  school  mil  time  to  take  courses  to  improve  career  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
special  education. 

12.  Return  to  school  full  time  to  take  courses  to  improve  career  opportunities  in  the  field  of 

13.  Return  to  school  full  time  to  take  courses  to  improve  career  opportunities  outride  the 
field  of  education. 

14.  To  take  sabbatical  or  other  break  from  teaching. 

15.  School  staffing  sction  (e.g.f  reduction-in-force,  school  closing,  school  reorganization, 
reassignment). 

16.  Other  (Specify:   ' 

If  you  had  a  "second"  or  "third"  important  reason  for  leaving;  select  e*.eh  additional 
reason  from  the  above  listing  and  record  the  corresponding  number  (1-16)  below. 

  Second  Important  Reason    Third  Important  Reason 

23.  Did  you  indicate  reason  "9"  or  10"  (dissatisfaction  with  assignment  or  teaching  as  a 
career)  in  item  22  above  as  one  of  your  reasons  for  leaving? 


(Circle  One) 

1.  Yee    Continue  with  item  24  on  page  7 

2.  No    Skip  to  item  26  on  page  8 
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%L  Listed  below  are  a  number  of  areas  of  dissati tf octior  that  miftht  contribute  to  a 
teacher's  decision  to  leave  special  education  teaching.  What  were  your  primary 
reasons  for  leaving  your  1990-91  position  In  the  Memphis  City  Schools? 


{Circle  only  those  that  were  important  to  your  decision  to  leave  your  position) 


1 

rUili                lulUv^  1VI  UluivMlwiiAi 

13 

Lack  of  student  progi  ui 

14. 

Leek  of  sense  of  accomplishment 

2 

16. 

Demands  of  woikins  with  snedal 

administration 

education  students 

Inadaauate  ■tiDix>rt  from  ttrinciDal(fl) 

16. 

Class  sise/case  h  ad  too  lanre 

4. 

Leek  of  adeauate  sunoort  staff  (e.tf.. 

17. 

Student  disdplin  e  problems 

aides,  clerical  assistants) 

16. 

Poor  relations  and  interactions  with  other 

5 

Tnad^mata  facilitias  or  classrooms 

teachers 

a 

Vr llMSlv  TTvl ■kJU£  vllfilVIUUvIlv 

19. 

Too  much  Hanaro  ork 

7. 

Leek  of  influence  over  school/district 

20. 

Too  many  nontes  ching  responsibilities 

policies  and  practices 

21. 

Monotony/routina  of  job 

8. 

Leek  of  control  over  own  classroom 

22. 

Poor  salary  and  fringe  benefits 

9. 

Inappropriate  placement  of  students 

23. 

Lack  of  challenge/opportunities  for  growth 

with  disabilities 

24. 

Lack  of  appree iation/reepect 

10. 

Inadequate  program  design  or 

25. 

Problems  witn  parents 

curriculum 

26. 

Stress  associated  with  teaching 

11. 

Lack  of  professional  competence  of 

27. 

Other  (Specify: 

colleagues 

12. 

Poor  student  attendance  or 

motivation  to  learn 

25.  From  the  areas  of  dissatisfaction  presented  in  item  24  above,  select  the  one  that  was 
most  important  to  your  decision  to  leave  teaching  and  record  the  corresponding 
number  (1  -27)  below. 

 Number  of  most  important  area  of  dissatisfaction. 

If  you  want  to  comment  on  any  of  the  areas  in  which  you  were  dissatisfied*  please  do  so 
below. 
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PART  Di  INCENTIVES  TO  REMAIN  IN  MEMPHIS 

28    I.  there  any  action  that  the  Memphis  City  School,  could  have  taken  to  convince 
yottto  ^n  m  ^iciri  education  teaching  In  the  Memphis  City  School.? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yet 

2.  No     Skip  to  item  28 

27.  Li.t  below,  a.  specifically  a.  **«™™JS£^  brined  you  to 

stay  in  special  education  teaching  In  the  Memphis  City  Schools. 


PARTE:  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

38.  What  Is  the  highest  degree  yon  hav  earned? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  BA.orB.S 

2.  Master*.  D-jgrce. 

3.  Ed.S. 

4.  PhD.  or  Ed D. 

20.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  preparation  for  teaching? 

(Circle  All  That  Apply) 


1. 
2. 


Completed  a  bachelor**  degree  in  special  education 

£    '  ted  a  bachelor*,  degree  in  a  teaching  field  ether  than  •pea.l  eduction 


(3*.    £  major:  .  r-rr 

Completed  a  bachelor*,  degree  in  a  nonteaching  field 

(Specify  major :_ 


4    Comoleted  a  marter*.  degree  in  .pedal  education 
6".  Completed  a  master*,  deiree  in  a  teaching  field  other  than  .pedal  education 

(Specify  major:  — .  — — — il  — 

6.  Completed  a  master's  degree  in  a  nonteaching  field  ^ 

7.  Ps^^'an  -alternative  program"  for  certifying  teacher,  who  already  have  a  bachelor' 
degree  in  a  field  other  than  education 

8.  Other 

(Specify:  j  
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80.  Which  of  the  following  beet  describes  your  special  education  llcensura/certiflcatton 
status  whoa  you.  accepted  your  first  special  education  position!  whether  in  the 
Memphis  City  Schools  or  elsewhere? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Fully  certified  to  teach  spedal  education 

2.  Probationary  certification  (the  initial  certificate  issued  after  satisfying  all  requirements 
except  the  completion  of  a  probationary  period) 

3.  Temporary  or  provisional  certification  (required  some  additional  coursework  before 
regular  certification  could  be  obtained) 

4.  Emergency  certification  (required  substantial  coursework  before  regular  certification 
could  be  obtained) 

PART  F:  PREVIOUS  PLANS  AND  EXPERIENCE 

81.  How  many  years  (excluding  this  year)  have  you  taught  full-time,  whether  in  the 
Memphis  City  Schools  or  elsewhere? 

 Years 

81.  How  many  years  (excluding  this  year)  have  you  taught  full-time  in  special 
education,  whether  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools  or  elsewhere? 

 Years 

88.  Why  did  you  decide  to  become  a  special  education  teacher? 

{Circle  Only  These  Reckons  That  Were  Important  to  Your  Decision) 

1.  I  fell  into  it  by  accident 

2.  I  always  wanted  to  or  always  thought  Fd  be  good  at  it 

3.  Here  were  more  job  opportunities  in  special  than  general  education 

4.  I  liked  the  vacations,  work  hours,  or  job  security 
6.     I  liked  working  with  young  people 

6.  I  had  a  family  member/Friend  with  a  disability 

7.  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  aodety/be  of  service  to  others 

8.  I  was  inspired  or  encouraged  by  my  former  teachers 

9.  My  relatives  were  teachers 

10.  I  received  financial  incentives  (scholarships  or  grants)  to  pursue  special  education 

11.  I  got  a  draft  deferment 

12-   Other  reason:.  

84.  From  the  reasons  presented  in  item  88  above,  select  the  one  that  was  most  important  in 
your  decision  to  become  a  special  education  teacher  and  record  the  corresponding 
number  (1*18)  below. 

 Number  of  most  important  reason  for  becoming  a  spedal  education  teacher. 
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ft&  When  you  first  started  special  education  teaching  how  long  did  you  intend  to 
In  special  education  teaching? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Unit  retirement 

2.  Fc:  a  tang  time 

3.  For  a  few  year*  only 

4.  Until  1  had  children 

6.  I  can't  remember/I'm  not  sure 

PART  G:  FUTURE  PLANS 

36.  What  do  you  hope  to  be  doing  professionally  three  years  from  now? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Teaching  special  education  in  this  school  district 

2.  Teaching  special  education  in  another  school  district 

3.  Teaching  general  education  in  this  school  district 

4.  Teaching  general  education  in  another  school  district 
6.     Employed  as  an  educational  administrator 

6.  Employed  in  a  nonteaching  job  (other  than  an  administrator)  in  education 

7.  Employed  outside  of  education 

8.  Retired 

9.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full-time  in  special  education 

10.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full-time  in  education,  but  not 
special  education 

1 1 .  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full-time  in  non-education  field 

12.  Homeiaakmg,  child  rearing 

13.  Other  (Please  e*/jfain:__  ,  > 

87.  Are  you  currently  teaching  special  education? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes  Skiptoite*  .  39 

2.  No 

38.  Do  you  plarT  to  return  to  special  education  teaching? 

(Circle  One  Number  and  Then  Skip  to  Item  40  on  page  11) 

1.  Yes,  1  plan  to  return  within  a  year  or  two 

2.  Yes,  I  plan  to  return  within  five  years 

3.  Yes,  I  plan  to  return  more  than  five  years  from  now 

4.  No,  definitely  not 
6.  Undecided 

39.  How  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching? 

(Circle  One) 

1 .  As  long  as  I  am  able 

2.  Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement 

3.  Will  probably  continue  unless  something  better  comes  along 

4 .  Definitely  plan  io  leave  as  soon  as  I  can 
6.  Undecided  at  this  timtf 
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PART  Hi  REFLECTIONS  ON  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 


40.  Please  Indicate  how  satisfied  you  were  with  various  aspects  of  your  Job  in  |hg  Memphh 
City  Schools  iMt  year. 

(PUcu  circU  one  on  each  lint) 

Very        Somewhat    Somewhat  Very 
SatiefUd      Satisfied   DUeatUfled  jMggggggd 


a.  Salary/benefit*  1  2  3.. 

b.  Facilities/classrooms  1  2  3.. 

c.  Opportunity  for  professional 

advancement.  1  2  3.. 

d.  Support/recognition  from 

central  office  administrators  1  2  3.. 

e.  Support/recognition  from 

building  administrator^)  1  2  3.. 

f.  Safety  of  school  environment  1  2  3., 

g.  Your  influence  over  school 

policies  and  practices  ,  1  2  3., 

h*  Autonomy  or  control  over  your 

own  classroom*  1  2  3. 

i.   Professional  caliber  of 

colleagues  *  1  2  3. 

j.   The  esteem  of  the  community 

for  the  teaching  profession  1  2  3. 

k.  Procedures  for  evaluating 

your  performance  1  *  2  3. 

1.   Number/type  of  classes  1  2  3. 

m.  Availability  of  resources  and 

materials/equipment  for  your 

clascroom  1  2  3. 

tL  General  working  conditions  1  2  3. 

o.  Job  security  *  1  2  3. 

p.  Intellectual  challenge  1  2....  ,  3. 

q.  Student  attendance  and 

motivation  to  learn  1  2  3. 

r.  School  learning  environment.  1  2  3. 

s.  Student  discipline  and  behavior  1  2  3. 

t   Class  sise  1  2  3 

u.  Support  from  parents  1  2  3. 

v.  Nonteachicg  demands,  e 

meetings  and  paperwork.  1  2  3. 

w.  Student  progress  1  2  ....3, 

x.  Relationship  with  colleagues  1  -  2  3. 

y.  Opportunities  to  use  your 

skills  and  abilities  1  2  3. 

t.  Location  of  school  1  2  3. 
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41.  Think  back  to  your  first  teaching  job  and  circle  the  option  that  beet  describee  how  yon 
felt  about  it 

(Circle  One) 

1 .  Extremely  positive 

2.  Mostly  positive 

3.  Equally  positive  and  negative 

4.  Mostly  negative 

5.  Extremely  negative 

42.  Pleaee  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following 
two  statements. 

A»  When  1*  cornea  right  down  to  it,  a  teacher  really  can't  do  much  because  moat  of  a 
student's  motivation  mnd  performance  depends  on  hie  or  her  home  environment. 

(Cirde  One) 

1.  I  agree 

2.  I  tend  to  agree 

3.  I  tend  to  disagree 

4.  I  disagree 

B.  If  I  really  try  bard,  X  can  get  through  to  even  the  most  difficult  or  unmotivated 
studente. 

(Cirde  One) 

1.  I  agree 

2.  I  tend  to  agree 

3.  I  tend  to  disagree 

4.  I  disagree 

48.  If  you  could  go  back  to  your  college  days  and  start  over  again,  would  you  become  a 
epecial  education  teacher? 

(CirtteOne) 

1.  Certainly  would  become  a  special  education  teacher 

2.  Probably  would  become  a  special  education  teacher 

3.  Chances  about  even  for  and  against 

4.  Probably  would  not  become  a  special  education  teacher 
6.   Certainly  would  not  become  a  special  education  teacher 

44*  If  you  could  go  back  to  your  college  days  and  start  over  again,  would  you  become  a 
teacher? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Certainly  would  become  a  teacher 

2.  Probably  would  become  a  teacher 

3.  Chances  about  even  for  and  against 

4.  Probably  would  not  become  a  teacher 
6.   Certainly  would  not  become  a  teacher 

12 
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PARTI*  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 
4&  What  la  your  current  mmHUl  statue? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Married  Continue  with  item  46 

2.  Widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  Skip  to  iUm  47 

3.  Nerer  married  Skip  to  item  47 

49.  What  ia  your  spouse's  occupation? 

(PI  ease  specify  ) 

47*  Do  you  have  children  who  are  dependent  on  you  for  more  than  half  of  their  financial 
support? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yet;  If  yea,  how  many  children?  

2.  No  Ship  to  item  4$ 

48.  What  waa  the  age  of  your  youngest  child  on  hie/her  laet  birthday?  (If  your  child  i$  Us$ 
than  one  year,  pleote  enter  m0m.) 

 Ace  of  youngest  child 

49.  Do  you  have  persona  other  than  your  spouse  or  children  who  are  dependent  on  you  for 
more  than  half  of  their  financial  support? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes;  If  yes,  how  many  persons?  

2.  No 

60.  Approximately  what  percentage  do  you  contribute  to  your  total  family  income? 
 percent 

61.  Did  you  grow  up  in  the  Memphis  area? 

(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 
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68.  Which  category  represent*  the  total  combined  pretax  Income  of  ALL  FAMILY 

MEMBERS  in  your  household  during  19917  ThU  include*  money  from  job*,  bueine**  or  fhrm 
income,  pen$ion*>  dividend*,  iniert$tt  rtnt,  $ocial  security  payment*,  and  any  other  income  received 
from  family  member*  in  your  houtchold  who  are  14  year*  of  age  or  older. 

(Circle  One) 


1. 

Leu  than  $10,000 

2. 

$10,000-14,999 

3. 

$16,000-19,999 

4. 

$20,000-24,999 

5. 

$26,000-29,999 

6. 

$30,000-34,999 

7. 

$36,000-39,999 

8. 

$40,000-49,999 

9. 

$60,000-69,999 

10. 

$60,000-74,999 

11. 

$76,000-99,999 

12. 

$100,000  or  more 

53.     If  you  feel  we  have  not  covered  a  reason  that  was  Important  to  your  1  earing  the 
Memphis  City  Schools,  please  describe  it  below. 


MANY,  MANY  THANKS  FOR  YOUR  TIME  AND  COOPERATION. 


ATTACHMENT  D 

Questionnaires  Used  in  the  Comprehensive  Commitment  and  Retention  Study 


Ierlc 
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1992-93  SCHOOL  YEAR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
MCS  GENERAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


PART  A:  TEACHING  ASSIGNMENT 

1.      What  is  (are)  your  assignment  subject(s)  or  area(s)? 

(Circle  only  your  primary  assignment  or  assignments) 


1. 

Special  Education 

9. 

Sciences 

2. 

Early  Childhood  Education 

10. 

Foreign  Languages 

3. 

Kindergarten 

11. 

English  as  a  Second  Language 

4. 

Elementary 

12. 

Health/Physical  Education 

5. 

Reading  (e.g.,  Chapter  1) 

13. 

Art/Music/Drama 

6. 

English/Journalism,  etc. 

14. 

Vocational/Business  Education 

7. 

Social  Studies/Religion/Psychology,  etc. 

16. 

Other  (Specify: 

8. 

Mathematics 

2.  What  is  the  age  range  of  the  students  you  now  teach? 

 age  of  youngest  student   age  of  oldest  student 

3.  What  is  the  TOTAL  number  of  students  for  whom  you  are  responsible  each  week 
(unduplicated  count)? 

 total  number  of  students 

4.  What  is  the  smallest  and  largest  number  of  students  you  teach  during  any  period? 
 smallest*  number  of  students   largest  number  of  students 

5.  What  is  your  typical  class  size  (i.e.,  in  general,  how  many  students  do  you  teach  in  your 
classes  at  the  same  time)? 

_____  students 
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Do  you  generally  have  a  teacher  aide  (assistant)  available  to  wilt  you? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes,  full  time  -->  Approximately  how  many  hours  does  the  aide  assist  you  weekly?  

2.  Yes,  part  time  —>  Approximately  how  many  hours  does  the  aide  assist  you  weekly?  

3.  No 

Pleaae  circle  the  response  choice  that  beet  reflects  how  you  feel  about  each  of  the 
statements. 

Tend  to       Tend  to 

My  teaching.  &£d  j*  reasonable  in  terms  of  the:      Agree         Agree      Disagree  Disagree 

1.  Number  of  students  in  my  classes  4  3  2  1 

2.  Age  range  of  the  students  I  serve  4  3  2  1 

3.  Range  of  the  students'  needs  and  abilities  4  3  2  1 

4.  Subjects/number  of  preparations  that  I  have  4  3  2  1 

Which  of  the  following  beet  describes  the  type  of  students  you  teach? 

(Circle  one) 

1 .  Mainly  high-achieving  students 

2 .  Mainly  average-achieving  students 

3 .  Mainly  low-achieving  students 

4.  Wide  range  of  achievement  levels 

Indicate  the  percentage  of  students  in  your  classes  who  are  in  each  of  the  following 
ethnic  groups  (percents  should  total  100). 

 %  African-American 

 %  European-American  (White) 

  %  Other 


10.  In  how  many  different  schools  do  you  teach? 

 school(s) 
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11.  Beyond  your  normal  work  week,  approximately  how  many  total  hours  do  you  spend 
each  week  on  each  of  the  following  types  of  activities?  Include  only  those  hours  spent 
BEFORE  school,  AFTER  school,  and  lor  ON  THE  WEEKEND. 

  hours  on  activities  involving  student  interaction  (e.g.,  tutoring,  coaching,  field  trips, 

transporting  students) 

  hours  on  other  activities  (e.g.,  preparation,  grading  papers,  parent  conferences,  meetings) 


PARTE:  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

12.  What  is  the  highest  degree  you  have  earned? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  B.A.orB.S. 

2.  Master's  Degree. 

3.  Ed.S. 

4.  Ph.D.  orEd.D. 

13.  How  well  prepared  do  you  feel  for  your  teaching  assignment  this  year? 

(Circle  one) 

1 .  Very  well  prepared 

2.  Well  prepared 

3.  Adequately  prepared 

4.  Not  adequately  prepared 

14.  Why  did  you  decide  to  become  a  teacher? 

(Circle  no  more  than  three  reasons  from  the  list  below  that  were  most  important  to  your  decision  to 
become  a  teacher) 

1 .  I  fell  into  it  by  accident 

2.  I  always  wanted  to  or  always  thought  Fd  be  good  at  it 

3.  I  liked  the  vacations,  work  hours,  or  job  security 

4.  I  liked  working  with  young  people 

5.  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  society/be  of  service  to  others 

6.  I  was  inspired  or  encouraged  by  my  former  teachers 

7.  My  relatives  were  teachers 

8.  I  received  financial  incentives  to  pursue  teaching 

9.  Other  reason:  .   
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15.  When  you  first  started  teaching,  how  long  did  yon  intend  to  remain  in  teaching? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Until  retirement 

2.  For  a  long  time 

3.  For  a  few  years  only 

4.  Until  I  had  children 

5.  I  can't  remember/I'm  not  sure 

16.  How  many  total  years  (including  this  year)  have  you  taught  special  or  general 
education  fall-time,  whether  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools  or  elsewhere? 

 Years 

17.  How  many  years  (including  this  year)  have  you  worked  full-time  in  the  Memphis  City 
Schools  (in  any  capacity)? 

 Years 


PART  C.  WORK  EXPERIENCES  AND  PERCEPTIONS 

18.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  the  school  you  teach  in. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.  I  am  proud  of  the  reputation 

of  this  school  4  3  2  

2.  Student  behavior  is  a  problem 
in  this  school  4  3  2  

3.  I  have  influence  over 
school-related  policies  4  3  2  

4.  This  school  has  a  positive 
learning  environment  4  3  2  

6 .     Students  are  committed  to 

learning  at  this  school  4  3  2  

6 .  The  morale  of  the  school 
staff  is  low  :  4  3  2  

7.  This  is  a  safe  school  for 
staff  and  students  4  :...3  2  

8.  The  school  facility  is  comfortable 
and  attractive  4  3  2  


19.   Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  with  each  of  the  following  statement* 
about  the  level  of  administrative  support  that  you  receive. 

If  you  work  with  two  or  more  principals  or  assistant  principals,  or  with  two  or  more 
central  office  supervisors,  answer  for  the  one  with  whom  you  have  the  grew«aet  amount 
of  contact. 

For  each  item,  please  circle  one  response  under  Column  A  and  one  under  Column  B.  If 

you  do  not  have  a  central  office  supervisor,  check  here  and  do  not  complete 

Column  B. 

Principal/Assistant  Principal       Central  Office  Supervisor 
A     TA  TP    D  A    TA  TP  D 


1. 

,.4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

Z 

2. 

4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

3. 

AAA                   1           A                                           ^_  T  • ,    .  _  1 

Attends  to  my  feelings  and 

4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

4. 

Recognizes  and  appreciates 

.4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

5. 

Provides  current  information 

4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

6. 

Provides  helpful  feedback 

4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

7. 

Informs  me  about  school/district 

...4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

8. 

Supports  my  actions  and  ideas  

4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

9. 

Explains  reasor.4  behind 

4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

10. 

Allows  me  input  into  decisions 

4 

3 

%  1 

4 

3 

2 

11. 

4 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

12. 

Supports  me  in  my  interactions 

4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

13. 

Understands  my  program  and 

4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 

14. 

Provides  leadership  about  what 

4 

3 

2  1 

4 

3 

2 
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20.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
experiences  with  your  colleagues  at  your  school. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Dieagree 

1 .  Most  of  my  colleagues  in  this 

school  understand  what  I  do  4  3  2  1 

2.  I  often  exchange  professional 
ideas  with  other  teachers  in 

this  school  4  :  3  2  1 

3.  I  feel  included  in  what  goes  on 

at  this  school  4  3  2  1 

4.  I  have  close  colleagues  with  whom 

I  can  confide  in  this  school  4  3  2  1 

6.   I  have  interpersonal  problems 

with  some  of  my  colleagues  4  3  2  1 

6.  Most  teachers  in  my  school  treat 

me  with  respect  4  3  2  1 

7.  Most  of  my  colleagues  have  high 

expectations  for  themselves  4  3  2  1 

8.  I  have  a  number  of  colleagues  who 

are  not  competent  4  3  2  1 

9.  I  have  opportunities  to  observe 

other  classrooms  and  teachers  4  3  2  1 

21.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
experiences  with  special  and  general  education  at  your  school. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 


Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 


1.  I  have  frequent  interactions  with 

special  educators  4  3  2  1 

2.  I  understand  special  education 

programs  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  work  effectively  with  special 

education  students  4  3  2  1 

4 .  The  staff  at  this  school  have 
positive  attitudes  toward  special 

education  staff  and  students  4  3  2  1 

6.   I  am  reluctant  to  include  special 

education  students  in  my  classes  4  3  2  1 

6.   I  have  the  knowledge  to  work  effectively 

with  students  with  disabilities  4  3  2  1 
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22.   Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  with  each  of  the  following  statements 
about  your  individual  teaching  assignments  and  the  students  you  work  with  in  your 
classes. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        DUagree  Dieagree 


1 .  I  know  what  is  expected  of  me  4  3  2.. 

2.  I  have  autonomy  in  making  classroom 

decisions  4  3  2.. 

3.  I  have  input  into  which  students 

are  assigned  to  my  classes  4  3  2.. 

4 .  My  students  come  to  class 

ready  to  work  4  3  2.. 

5.  I  have  good  relationships  with 

my  students  4  3  2., 

6.  My  students  attend  school  on  a 

regular  basis  4  3  2., 

7.  My  students  respect  me  4  3  2.. 

8.  My  students  are  motivated  and 

cooperative  4  3  2. 

9.  My  students  are  appropriately 

placed  in  my  classes  4  3  2. 


23.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  experiences  with  parents. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 


Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 


Parents  usually  attend 

scheduled  conferences  4  3  2  1 

Many  of  my  students*  parents 
regularly  spend  time  with  students 

on  instruction  at  home  4  3  2  1 

Most  of  my  students'  parents  respect 

and  support  the  things  I  do  4  3  2  1 

I  have  good  relations  with  my 

students*  parents....  4  3  2  1 
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24.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  teaching  resources. 

<w 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.  I  have  the  instructional  materials 

that  I  need  4  3  2  1 

2.  I  have  the  basic  supplies  (e.g., 

paper,  chalk)  that  I  need  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  have  adequate  duplicating/copying 

equipment  or  services  4  3  2  1 

4.  The  procedures  for  obtaining 
materials  and  services  are  well 

defined  and  efficient  4  3  2  1 

5.  I  have  the  audio* visual  aids 

that  I  need  4  3  2  1 

6.  I  have  the  computers/electronic 

devices  that  I  need  4  3  2  1 

7.  My  students  have  opportunities 

to  use  computers  4  3  2  1 

8.  I  have  the  aide/clerical 

assistance  that  I  need  4  3  2  1 

9.  I  have  an  adequate  amount  of 

instructional  space  4  3  2  1 

25.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  workload. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1 .  Parent  demands  upon  my  time 

arc  reasonable  4  3  2  1 

2.  Details,  "red  tape,"  and  required 
paperwork  absorb  too  much  of 

my  time  4  3  2  1 

3.  My  classes  are  used  as  a 
"dumping  ground"  for  problem 

students  4  3  2  1 

4 .  Demand  for  my  involvement  in 
extracurricular  activities  is 

reasonable  4  3  2  1 

5.  Keeping  up  professionally  is 

a  considerable  burden  4  3  2  1 

6.  The  number  of  hours  I  must  work 

after  school  is  reasonable  4  3  2  1 

7.  I  have  adequate  planning  time  4  3  2  1 


26. 


Pler.se  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  stateme  nts  reflects  your 
views  about  your  learning  opportunities* 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.  In  my  job,  I  have  many  opportunities 

to  learn  new  things  4  3  .2  1 

2.  Inservice  programs  are  relevant 

and  useful  4  3  2  1 

3.  Ideas  presented  at  inservices 
are  discussed  afterwards  by 

teachers  4  3  2  1 

4.  I  feel  intellectually 

challenged  4  3  2  1 

5.  I  participate  in  professional  learning 
opportunities  that  are  not  required 

for  certification  or  by  MCS  4  3  2  1 

27.  Thinking  about  your  work  with  your  students,  please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following  statements. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 


Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 


1.  If  I  really  try  hard,  I  can  get  though 
to  even  the  most  difficult  or 

unmotivated  students  4  3  2  1 

2.  It's  hard  to  judge  how  I'm 

doing  in  my  teaching  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
accomplishments  and  progress 

of  most  of  my  students  4  3  2  1 

4.  I  can  generally  deal  successfully 
with  behavior  problems  in  my 

classes  4  3  2  1 

5.  I  feel  that  I  am  making  a 
significant  difference  in  the 

lives  of  my  students  4  3  2  1 

6.  When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  a 
teacher  really  csn't  do  much  because 
most  of  a  student's  motivation  and 
performance  depends  on  his  or  her 

home  environment  4  3  2  1 

28.  Think  about  your  students-their  abilities  and  the  goals  you  may  have  set  for  them  In 
your  estimation,  what  percentage  of  your  students  have  made  satisfactory  progress 
this  year? 

% 
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2£.  The  following  statements  express  various  'feelings"  that  teachers  experience 

concerning  their  jobs.  Please  indicate  htm  often  you  experience  the  feelings  described 
in  each  statement  by  circling  the  appropriate  response. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Almont  Fairly  Almost 

Never    Occasionally    Often     Frequently  Always 

1.  I  worry  about  school  problems 

while  at  home  1  2  3  4  6 

2.  I  am  often  upset  at  work  1  2  3  4  6 

3.  I  am  often  frustrated 

at  work  1  2  3  4  6 

4.  I  am  often  tense  at  work  1  2  3  4  6 

6.   The  amount  of  work  I  have 
to  get  done  interferes  with 

how  well  it  gets  done  1..  2  3  4  6 

6.  I  am  often  under  a  lot  of 

pressure  at  work  1  2  3  4  6 

30.  Overall,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your  current  job  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools? 


(Circle  only  one) 
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1.  Very  satisfied 

2.  Somewhat  satisfied 

3.  Somewhat  dissatisfied 

4.  Very  dissatisfied 

31.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  work  in  Memphis  City  Schools. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Dieaseree  DUagree 

1.  The  job  security  of  my  present 

position  is  important  to  me  4  3  2  1 

2.  Summer  vacations  are  an  important 
reason  for  remaining  in 

teaching  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  like  my  current  work  hours  4  3  2  1 

4.  The  location  of  my  current 

school(s)  is  convenient  for  me  4  3  2  1 

6.  Salary  policies  are  administered 

with  fairness  and  justice  4  3  2  1 

6.  Salaries  paid  in  this  school 
system  compare  favorably  with 
salaries  in  other  systems  I 

might  consider  teaching  in  4  3  2  1 

7.  This  district  offers  a  reasonable 

benefits  package  4  3  2  1 
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32.  Please  indicate  the  extent  of  your  desire  to  remain  in: 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

No             Little  Moderate  Great 

Derireto  Desire  to  Desire  to  Desire  to 

Remain  Remain  Remain  Remain 

1.  Your  current  school.....  1  2  3  4 

2.  Your  current  teaching  field  1  2  3  4 

3.  The  Memphis  City  Schools  1  2  3  4 

4.  The  teaching  profession  :  1  2  3  4 


33.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  teaching  field  (e.g.,  elementary  education,  physical  education,  and 
mathematics). 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 


1.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  choice 

of  teaching  field  4  3  2. 

2.  I  would  transfer  to  another 
teaching  field  if  I  had  the 

opportunity  4  3  2. 

3.  I  am  willing  to  put  forth 
considerable  effort  in  order  to 

be  successful  in  my  field  4  3  2. 

4.  If  I  could  go  back  to  my  college  days 
and  start  over  again,  I  would 

again  choose  my  teaching  neld  4  3  2. 

5.  I  would  recommend  that  young 
people  pursue  careers  in  my 

teaching  field  4  3  2. 
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34*  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.   I  would  become  a  teacher  if 

I  had  it  to  do  over  again  4  3  ;.2  1 

2.1  would  move  to  a  nonteaching 

position  if  it  had  comparable 

income  and  benefits  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  am  proud  to  tell  others  I 

am  a  teacher  4  3  2  1 

4.  Being  a  teacher  is  rewarding 
and  contributes  to  a 

satisfying  life  4  3  2  1 

5.  I  am  proud  to  tell  others  I 

am  partofMCS  4  3  2  1 

6.  Deciding  to  work  in  MCS  was  a 

definite  mistake  on  my  part  4  3  2  1 

7 .  I  talk  up  MCS  to  my  friends  as 

a  great  district  to  work  in  4  3  2  1 


PARTD.  CAREER  PLANS  AND  INFLUENCES 

35.  Do  you  want  to  transfer  to  a  teaching  position  in  another  school  in  Memphis  City? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  38 

36.  Please  indicate  the  names  of  the  school (s)  to  which  you  would  like  to  transfer: 

1st  choice    .  . — 

2nd  choice  ,  

3rd  choice  ,  ,  

37.  Please  briefly  indicate  your  two  most  important  reasons  for  wanting  a  transfer. 

Reason  #1:    - 


Reason  #2:. 
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38.   How  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  teaching? 


(Circle  one) 

1 .  As  long  as  I  am  able 

2.  Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement 

3.  Will  probably  continue  unless  something  better  comes  along 

4.  Definitely  plan  to  leave  as  soon  as  I  can 

5.  Undecided 

39.  Do  you  plan  to  be  in  your  current  position  in  3  years? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes  Skip  to  item  45 

2.  No 

40.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  primary  reason  that  you  plan  not  to  be  teaching  in  your 
current  position  in  3  years? 

(Circle  only  one,  the  primary  reason) 

1 .  Family  or  personal  move 

2.  Pregnancy  or  childrearing 

3.  Health  problems  (self  or  family) 

4.  To  retire 

6.  To  pursue  another  education-related  career 

6.  To  pursue  a  career  outside  of  education 

7 .  For  an  even  batter  teaching  assignment 

8.  For  better  salary  or  benefits 

9.  Dissatisfied  with  current  teaching  assignment 

10.  Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career 

11.  To  take  sabbatical  or  break  from  teaching 

12.  Other  (Specify:  ) 

If  you  had  a  "second"  or  "third"  important  reason  for  planning  to  leave,  select  each 
additional  reason  from  the  above  listing  and  record  the  corresponding  number  (1-12) 
below. 

 Second  Important  Reason   Third  Important  Reason 

41.  Did  you  circle  reason  "9"  or  "10"  (dissatisfied  with  your  current  teaching  assignment  or 
teaching  as  a  career)  in  item  40  above  as  one  of  your  reasons  for  leaving? 

.(Circle  One) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  43 
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42.   Listed  below  are  reason*  for  dissatisfaction  that  might  contribute  to  a  teacher's 

decision  to  leave  teaching.  What  are  your  primary  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  your 
current  position? 

(Circle  only  those  that  are  important  to  your  plans  to  leave) 


1. 

Lack  of  opportunity  for  professional 

13. 

Lack  of  student  progress 

advancement 

14. 

Lack  of  sense  of  accomplishment 

2. 

Inadequate  support  from  central 

16. 

Demands  of  working  with  special 

administration 

education  students 

3. 

Inadequate  support  from  principal(s) 

16. 

Class  size/case  load  too  large 

4. 

Lack  of  adequate  support  staff  (e.g., 

17. 

Student  discipline  problems 

aides,  clerical  assistants) 

18. 

Problems  with  other  teachers 

5. 

Inadequate  facilities  or  classrooms 

19. 

Too  much  paperwork 

6. 

Unsafe  working  environment 

20. 

Too  many  nonteaching  responsibilities 

7. 

Lack  of  influence  over  school/district 

21. 

Monotony/routine  of  job 

policies  and  practices 

22. 

Poor  salary  and  fringe  benefits 

8. 

Lack  of  control  over  classroom 

23. 

Lack  of  challenge/opportunities  for  growth 

decisions 

24. 

Lack  of  appreciation/respect 

9. 

Inappropriate  placement  of  students 

25. 

Problems  with  parents 

with  disabilities 

26. 

Stress  associated  with  teaching 

10. 

Inadequate  program  design  or 

27. 

Other  (Specify: 

curriculum 

11. 

Lack  of  professional  competence  of 

colleagues 

) 

12. 

Poor  student  attendance  or 

motivation  to  learn 

From  the  areas  of  dissatisfaction  presented  in  item  42  above,  select  the  one  that  was 
most  important  to  your  decision  to  leave  teaching  and  record  the  corresponding 
number  (1-27)  below. 

 Number  of  most  important  area  of  dissatisfaction. 

43.   Do  you  plan  to  be  employed  full-tim  outside  the  home  or  a  full-time  student  three 
years  from  now? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No     Skip  to  item  46 
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44.   Indicate  what  you  plan  to  be  doing  in  three  years. 


(Circle  one) 

1.  Teaching  special  education  in  another  school  district 

2.  Teaching  special  education  in  another  school  in  Memphis 

3.  Teaching  general  education  in  Memphis 

4.  Teaching  general  education  in  another  school  district 

5 .  Employed  as  an  administrator  in  education 

6.  Employed  in  education,  but  in  a  nonteaching  job  (other  than  an  administrator) 

7.  Employed  outside  of  education 

8.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  special  education 

9.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  education,  but  not  special  education 

10.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  non-education  field 

1 1 .  0ther(plea8e  specify:  ) 

Skip  to  item  46  after  completing  item  44 
45.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  primary  reason  that  you  plan  to  stay  in  your  current 


position? 

(Circle  one) 

1. 

Income  and  benefits 

2. 

School  administra^v*  support 

3. 

Central  administr  -    s  support 

4. 

Colleague  support 

5. 

Parent  support 

6. 

School  location 

7. 

Job  flexibility 

8. 

Job  schedule  (hours,  vacations) 

9. 

Opportunities  to  pursue  outside  interests 

10. 

Satisfaction  of  work  with  students 

11. 

Feel  competent/successful 

12. 

Job  security 

13. 

Opportunities  for  growth/challenge 

14. 

Recognition  by  others 

15. 

Position  compatible  with  family  considerations/responsibilities 

16. 

Limited  career  opportunities  outside  of  teaching 

17. 

Other(plea8e  specify:  ) 

If  you  had  a  "second"  or  "third"  important  reason  for  planning  to  stay,  select  each 
additional  reason  from  the  above  listing  and  record  the  corresponding  number  (1-17) 
below. 

Second  Important  Reason   Third  Important  Reason 
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46.   Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statement*  reflects  your 
perceptions  about  your  non-  teaching  opportunities. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
find  a  non-teaching  job  with 

comparable  salary  and  benefits  4  3  2  1 

2.  I  am  afraid  of  what  might  happen 
if  I  quit  teaching  without  having 

another  job  lined  up  4  3  2  1 

j.   I  have  too  much  at  stake  financially 

to  leave  teaching  4  3  2  1 


PARTE.  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

47.  What  is  your  current  marital  status? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Married  Continue  with  item  48 

2.  Widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  Skip  to  item  49 

3.  Never  married  Skip  to  item  49 

48.  Is  your  spouse  employed? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes  (Please  specify  occupation:  ) 

2,  No 

49.  Do  you  have  persons  other  than  your  spouse  who  are  dependent  on  you  for  more  than 
half  of  their  financial  support? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes  (If  yes,  how  many  persons?  ) 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  51 

60.   What  was  the  age  of  your  youngest  dependent  on  his/her  last  birthday?  (If  your  child  is 
less  than  one  year,  please  enter  M0M.) 

 Age  of  youngest  dependent 

51.  Approximately  what  percentage  do  you  contribute  to  your  total  family  income? 

 percentage 
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52.  Did  you  grow  up  in  the  Memphis  area? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

53.  Do  you  presently  hold  another  part-time  or  full-time  job  outside  of  Memphis  City 
Schools? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

54.  Do  you  expect  to  hold  a  paying  job  outside  of  Memphis  City  Schools  this  summer? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

55.  Which  category  represents  the  total  combined  pretax  income  of  ALL  FAMILY 
MEMBERS  in  your  household  during  1992?  This  includes  money  from  jobs,  business  or  farm 
income,  pensions,  dividends,  interest,  rent,  social  security  payments,  and  any  other  income  received 
from  family  members  in  your  household  who  are  14  years  of  age  or  older. 

(Circle  one) 


1. 

Less  than  $10,000 

2. 

$10,000-14,999 

3. 

$16,000-19,999 

4. 

$20,000-24,999 

6. 

$25,000-29,999 

6. 

$30,000-34,999 

7. 

$35,000-39,999 

8. 

$40,000-49,999 

9. 

$50,000-59,999 

10. 

$60,000-74,999 

11. 

$75,000-99,999 

12. 

$100,000  or  more 
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PARTF.  GENERAL  COMMENTS 


66.  What  are  the  most  pressing  problems  you  face  as  a  teacher?  For  each  identified 
problem,  list  what  actions  you  believe  the  MCS  should  take  to  solve  it.  Please  be 
specific. 


Problem  #1: . 


List  actions  needed  to  solve  problem  #1  above: 


Problem  #2: . 


List  actions  needed  to  solve  problem  #2  above: 


Problem  #3: . 


List  actions  needed  to  solve  problem  #3  above: 
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57.  Inclusion  of  student*  with  disabilities  on  a  fulltixne  basis  in  general  education  classes, 
with  appropriate*  support  is  being  proposed  by  many  groups  and  educational  leaders 
throughout  the  country. 


We  want  your  opinion  on  the  extent  to  which  students  with  disabilities  should  be 
included  in  general  education  classes  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools.  Please  indicate 
which  statement  best  describes  your  position  on  this  issue. 


(Circle  only  one) 

1.  We  should  serve  fewer  students  with  disabilities  in  general  education  settings  than  we  are 
now  serving  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools. 

2.  We  should  continue  to  serve  those  students  with  disabilities  that  we  are  presently  serving  in 
general  education  settings;  no  changes  need  to  be  made. 

3.  We  should  include  more  students  with  disabilities  in  general  education  settings  than  we  are 
now  serving,  however,  some  students  are  better  served  in  special  education  settings. 

4.  Almost  all  students  with  disabilities  could  be  included  in  general  education  settings  for  most 
of  the  school  day  given  appropriate  support. 

6.     I  do  not  have  an  opinion  on  the  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  in  general  education 
settings. 

Please  feel  free  to  express  your  opinions  about  the  inclusion  of  students  with 
disabilities  in  general  education  settings  in  more  detail  below. 
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68.  Please  feel  free  to  make  any  comments  below  regarding  your  teaching  career  in 
general,  as  well  as  your  teaching  experience  in  the  MCS. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  COMPLETING  THIS  QUESTIONNAIBE 
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1992-93  SCHOOL  YEAR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
MCS  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


PART  A:  TEACHING  ASSIGNMENT 


1.      What  is  the  TOTAL  number  of  students  for  whom  you  are  responsible  each  week 
(unduplicated  count)? 


_  total  number  of  students 


2.      Of  the  number  of  students  you  identified  in  #1  above*  how  many  are  in  each  of  the 

following  categories?  Please  write  the  number  of  students  in  the  blank  by  the  disability  area. 
Each  student  should  be  counted  in  only  a  single  category  that  indicates  his  or  her  wimary 
disability. 


Learning  disabilities 
Speech/language  impairments 
Emotional  disturbances 
Educable  mental  retardation 
Trainable  mental  retardation 
Severe/profound  mental  retardation 
Deaf/hearing  impairments 
Blind/visual  impairments 
Deaf-Blind 
Autism 


Traumatic  brain  injuries 

Physical  disabilities  (orthopedic 

impairments) 

Multiple  disabilities 

Health  impairments 

Developmental  delays 

Pre-school  disabilities 

Gifted  and  talented 

OtheriSpecify:^  ) 
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3.  Indicate  the  type  of  Mrvice  model  in  which  you  currently  teach. 

(Circle  one,  the  primary  model) 

1.  Reoource 

2.  Combined  resource/self-contained 

3 .  Self-contained 

4.  Home-based  instruction 

6.   Oiher(Specify:_  ,  ) 

4.  What  is  the  age  range  of  the  students  you  now  teach? 

 age  of  youngest  student   age  of  oldest  student 

5.  What  is  the  smallest  and  largest  number  of  students  you  teach  during  any  period? 
.  smallest  number  of  students   largest  number  of  students 

6.  What  is  your  typical  class  size  (i.e.,  in  general,  how  many  students  do  you  teach  in  a 
class  at  the  same  time)? 

 students 


?.     Do  you  generally  have  a  teacher  aide  (assistant)  available  to  assist  you? 

(Circle  one) 

1 .  Yes,  full  time  ~>  Approximately  how  many  hours  does  the  aide  assist  you  weekly?  

2.  Yes,  part  time  ->  Approximately  how  many  hours  does  the  aide  assist  you  weekly?  

3.  No 

8.     Please  circle  the  response  choice  that  beet  reflects  how  you  feel  about  each  of  the 
statements. 

Tend  to      Tend  to 

My  beaching  load  U  recmonable  in  term*  of  the:      Agree        Agree      Dieagree  DUagree 

1.  Number  of  students  in  my  classes  4  3  2  1 

2.  Age  range  of  the  students  I  serve  4  3  2  1 

3.  Range  of  student  disabilities  I  serve  4  3  2  1 

4.  Ranga  of  the  students'  needs  and  abilities  4  3  2  1 

6.  Severity  of  students  I  serve  4  3  2  1 

6.  Subjects/number  of  preparations  that  I  have  4  3  2  1 
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9.  Indicate  the  percentage  of  students  in  your  classes  who  are  in  each  of  the  following 
ethnic  groups  (percent*  should  total  100). 

 %  African- American 

 %  European-American  (White) 

 %  Other 

10.  In  ho>/  many  different  schools  do  you  teach? 
 school(s) 

11.  How  many  full-time  special  educators  (including  full-time  speech  pathologists)  are 
assigned  to  the  school  in  which  you  teach?  Do  not  count  yourself 

 full-time  special  educators 

12.  Beyond  your  normal  work  week,  approximately  how  many  total  hours  do  you  spend 
each  week  on  each  of  the  following  tyI>es  of  activities?  Include  only  those  hours  spent 
BEFORE  school,  AFTER  school,  and  lor  ON  THE  WEEKEND, 

  hours  on  activities  involving  student  interaction  (e.g.,  tutoring,  coaching,  field  trips, 

transporting  students) 

  hours  on  other  activities  (e.g.,  preparation,  grading  papers,  parent  conferences,  meetings) 


PARTB:  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

13.  What  is  the  highest  degree  you  have  earned? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  B.A.orB.S. 

2.  Master's  Degree. 

3.  Ed.S. 

4.  Ph.D.  orEd.D. 

14.  How  well  prepared  do  you  feel  for  your  teaching  assignment  this  year? 

(Circle  one) 

1 .  Very  well  prepared 

2.  Well  prepared 

3.  Adequately  prepared 

4.  Not  adequately  prepared 
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IS.  Why  did  you  decide  to  become  a  teacher? 


(Circle  no  more  than  three  reasons  from  the  list  below  that  were  most  important  to  your  decision  to 
become  a  teacher) 


1.  I  fell  into  it  by  accident 

2.  I  always  wanted  to  or  always  thought  I'd  be  good  at  it 

3.  I  liked  the  vacations,  work  hours,  a  "'or  job  security 

4.  I  liked  working  with  young  people 

5.  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  sodety/be  of  service  to  others 

6.  I  was  inspired  or  encouraged  by  my  former  teachers 

7.  My  relatives  were  teachers 

8.  I  received  financial  incentives  to  pursue  teaching 

9 .  Other  reason:  .  ^ — —  —  

16.  Why  did  you  decide  to  become  a  special  education  teacher? 

(Circle  no  more  than  three  reasons  from  the  list  below  that  were  most  important  to  your  decision  to 
become  a  teacher) 


1.  I  had  a  friend  or  fainily  member  with  a  disability 

2.  I  had  prior  volunteer  or  work  experiences  with  special  needs  students 

3.  I  always  wanted  to  work  with  students  who  have  disabilities 

4.  There  were  more  job  opportunities  in  special  than  general  education 
6 .  I  wanted  to  work  with  smaller  numbers  of  students 

6.  I  thought  there  would  be  better  opportunities  for  advancement 

7.  I  wanted  a  change  from  general  education  teaching 

8.  I  had  a  friend  or  relative  who  is  a  special  educator 

9.  I  became  interested  through  a  special  education  course 

10.  I  wanted  the  challenge  of  working  with  special  populations 

11.  I  received  financial  incentives  in  college  to  pursue  special  education  teaching 

12.  There  was  an  excellent  special  education  training  program  at  my  college 

13.  Other  (   ~  _  ) 

17.   When  you  first  started  teaching*  how  long  did  you  intend  to  remain  in  teaching? 


(Circle  one) 


1.  Until  retirement 

2.  For  a  long  time 

3.  For  a  few  years  only 

4.  Until  I  had  children 

6.  I  can't  remember/I'm  not  sure 

18.   How  many  total  year*  (including  this  year)  have  you  taught  special  or  general 
education  full-time,  whether  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools  or  elsewhere? 


Years 
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19.  How  many  total  years  (including  this  year)  have  you  taught  full-time  in  special 
education,  whether  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools  or  elsewhere? 


Years 


20.  How  many  years  (including  this  year)  irave  you  worked  full-time  in  the  Memphis  City 
Schools  (in  any  capacity)? 


Years 


PARTC.  WORK  EXPERIENCES  AND  PERCEPTIONS 

21.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  the  school  you  teach  in. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Dieagree  Dieagree 


1.  I  am  proud  of  the  reputation 

ofth?s  school  4  3  2. 

2.  Student  behavior  is  a  problem 

in  this  school  4  3  2. 

3.  I  have  influence  over 

school-related  policies  4  3  2. 

4.  This  school  has  a  positive 

learning  environment  4  3  2. 

5.  Students  are  committed  to 

learning  at  this  school  4  3  <  2. 

6.  The  morale  of  the  school 

staff  is  low  4  3  2. 

7.  This  is  a  safe  school  for 

staff  and  students  4  3  2 

8.  The  school  facility  is  comfortable 

and  attractive  4  .....3  2 
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22.  Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  with  each  of  the  following  statements 
about  the  level  of  administrative  support  that  you  receive. 


If  you  work  with  two  or  more  principals  or  assistant  principals,  or  with  two  or  more 
central  office  supervisors,  answer  for  the  one  with  whom  you  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  contact. 

For  each  item,  please  circle  one  response  under  Column  A  and  one  under  Column  B.  If 

you  do  not  have  a  central  office  supervisor,  check  here  and  do  not  complete 

Column  B. 

Principal/Assistant  Principal       Central  Office  Supervisor 
A     TA  TD    D  A    TA  TD  D 


1 .  Has  my  respect  and  trust  4      3  2 

2.  Interacts  with  me  frequently  4      3  2 

3.  Attends  to  my  feelings  and 

needs  4       3  2 

4.  Recognizes  and  appreciates 

the  work  I  do  4      3  2 

6 .  Provides  current  information 

about  teaching/learning  4      3  2 

6.  Provides  helpful  feedback 

about  my  teaching  4      3  2 

7.  Informs  me  about  school/district 

policies  4       3  2 

8.  Supports  my  actions  and  ideas  4      3  2 

9.  Explains  reasons  behind 

programs  and  practices  4      3  2 

10 .  Allows  me  input  into  decisions 

that  affect  me  4      3  2 

11.  Helps  me  solve  problems  4      3  2 

12.  Supports  me  in  my  interactions 

with  parents  4      3  2 

13.  Understands  my  program  and 

what  I  do  4      3  2 

14.  Provides  leadership  about  what 

we  are  trying  to  achieve  4      3  2 


4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 


3  2 
3  2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
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23.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
experiences  with  your  colleagues  at  your  school. 

(Please  circle  oru  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.  Most  of  my  colleagues  in  this 

school  understand  what  I  do  4  3  2  1 

2.  I  often  exchange  professional 
ideas  with  other  teachers  in 

this  school  4  3  2..  ...1 

3.  I  feel  included  in  what  goes  on 

at  this  school  4  3  2  1 

4.  I  have  close  colleagues  with  whom 

I  can  confide  in  this  school  4  3  2  1 

6.   I  have  interpersonal  problems 

with  some  of  my  colleagues  4  3  2  1 

6.  Most  teachers  in  my  school  treat 

me  with  respect  4  3  2  1 

7.  Most  of  my  colleagues  have  high 

expectations  for  themselves  4  3  2  1 

8.  I  have  a  number  of  colleagues  who 

are  not  competent  4  3  2  1 

9.  I  have  opportunities  to  observe 

other  classrooms  and  teachers  4  -...3...  2  1 

24.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
experiences  with  special  and  general  education  at  your  school. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1 .  I  have  frequent  interactions 

with  general  educators  4  3  2  1 

2.  Most  general  education  teachers  in 
my  school  understand  special 

education  programs  4  3  2  1 

3.  General  educators  in  my  school 
work  effectively  with  special 

education  students  4  3  2  1 

4.  The  staff  at  this  school  have 
positive  attitudes  toward  special 

education  s*aff  and  students  4  3  2  1 

5 .  General  education  teachers  are 
reluctant  to  include  special  education 

students  in  their  classes  4  3  2  1 

6.  General  educators  have  the  knowledge 
to  work  effectively  with  students 

with  disabilities  4  3  2  1 
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25.  Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  with  each  of  the  following  statements 
about  your  individual  teaching  assignments  and  the  students  you  work  with  in  your 
classes. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1 .  I  know  what  is  expected  of  me  4  3  2  1 

2 .  I  have  autonomy  in  making  classroom 

decisions  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  have  input  into  which  students 

are  assigned  to  my  classes  4,  3  2  1 

.  4.   My  students  come  to  class 

ready  to  work  4  3  2  1 

5.  I  have  good  relationships  with 

my  students  4  3  2  1 

6.  My  students  attend  school  on  a 

regular  basis  4  3  2  1 

7.  My  students  respect  me  4  3  2  1 

8.  My  students  are  motivated  and 

cooperative  4  3  2  1 

9.  My  students  are  appropriately 

placed  in  my  classes  4  3  2  1 . 

10.   I  am  free  to  move  my  students  into 
general  education  classes  when 

they  are  ready  4  3  2  1 

26.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  experiences  with  parents. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 


Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 


1 .  Parents  usually  attend 

scheduled  conferences  4  3  2  1 

2.  Many  of  my  students'  parents 
regularly  spend  time  with  students 

on  instruction  at  home  4  3  2  1 

3.  Most  of  my  students'  parents  respect 

and  support  the  things  I  do  4  3  2  1 

4.  I  have  good  relations  with  my 

students'  parents  4  3  2  1 
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27. 


Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  teaching  resources. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.  I  have  the  instructional  materials 

that  I  need  4  3  2  1 

2.  I  have  the  basic  supplies  (e.g., 

paper,  chalk)  that  I  need  4  3  2  1 

3 .  I  have  adequate  duplicating/copying 

equipment  or  services  4  3  2  1 

4 .  The  procedures  for  obtai  ning 
materials  and  services  are  well 

defined  and  efficient  4  3  2....  1 

6.   I  have  the  audio- visual  aids 

that  I  need  4  3  2  1 

6.  I  have  the  computers/electronic 

devices  that  I  need.  4  3  2  1 

7.  My  students  have  opportunities 

to  use  computers  4  3  2  1 

8.  I  have  the  aide^clerical 

assistance  that  I  need  4  3  2  1 

9.  I  have  an  adequate  amount  of 

instructional  space  4  3  2  1 

28.   Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  workload. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1 .  Parent  demands  upon  my  time 

are  reasonable  4  3  2  1 

2.  Details,  "red  tape,"  and  required 
paperwork  absorb  too  much  of 

my  time  4  3  2  1 

3.  My  classes  are  used  as  a 
"dumping  ground"  for  problem 

students  4  3  2  1 

4.  Demand  for  my  involvement  in 
extracurricular  activities  is 

reasonable  4  3  2  1 

5.  Keeping  up  professionally  is 

a  considerable  burden  4  3  2  1 

6.  The  number  of  hours  I  must  work 

after  school  is  reasonable  4  3  2  1 

7.  I  have  adequate  planning  time  4  3  2  1 
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29.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  learning  opportunities. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disafret  Disagree 

1.  In  my  job,  I  have  many  opportunities 
to  learn  new  things  4  3  2  

2.  Inservice  programs  are  relevant 
and  useful  4  3  2  

3.  Ideas  presented  at  inservices 
are  discussed  afterwards  by 

teachers  4  3  2  

4.  I  feel  intellectually 
*        challenged  4  3  2  

6.   I  participate  in  professional  learning 
opportunities  that  are  not  required 

for  certification  or  by  MCS  4  3  2  

30.  Thinking  about  your  work  with  your  students,  please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following  statements. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.  If  I  really  try  hard,  I  can  get  through 
to  even  the  most  difficult  or 

unmotivated  students  4  3  2  1 

2.  It's  hard  to  judge  how  I'm 

doing  in  my  teaching  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
accomplishments  and  progress 

of  most  of  my  students  4  3  2  1 

4.  I  can  generally  deal  successfully 
with  behavior  problems  in  my 

classes  4  3  2  1 

5.  I  feel  that  I  am  making  a 
significant  difference  in  the 

lives  of  my  students  4  3  2  1 

6.  When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  a 
teacher  really  can't  do  much  because 
most  of  a  student's  motivation  and 
performance  depends  on  his  or  her 

home  environment  4  3  2  1 

31.  Think  about  your  students- their  abilities  and  the  goals  you  may  have  set  for  them.  In 
your  estimation,  what  percentage  of  your  students  have  made  satisfactory  progress 
this  year? 
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32.  The  following  statements  express  various  "feelings"  that  teachers  experience 
concerning  their  jobs.  Please  indicate  how  often  you  experience  the  feelings  described 
in  each  statement  by  circling  the  appropriate  response. 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Almost  Fairly  Almost 

Never    Occasionally    Often     frequently  Always 

1.  I  worry  about  school  problems 

while  at  home  1  2  3  4  5 

2.  I  am  often  upset  at  work  1  2  3  4  .....6 

3.  I  am  often  frustrated 

at  work  1  2  3  4  6 

4.  I  am  often  tense  at  work  1  2  3  4  5 

6.   The  amount  of  work  I  have 
to  get  done  interferes  with 

how  well  it  gets  done  1  2  3  4  6 

6.   I  am  often  under  a  lot  of 

pressure  at  work  1  2  o  4  6 

33.  Overall*  how  satisfied  are  ycu  with  your  current  job  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools? 

(Circle  only  one) 

1.  Very  satisfied 

2.  Somewhat  satisfied 

3.  Somewhat  dissatisfied 

4.  Very  dissatisfied 

34.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views  about  your  work  in  Memphis  City  Schools. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1 .  The  job  security  of  my  present 

position  is  important  to  me  4  3  2  1 

2.  Summer  vacations  are  an  important 
reason  for  remaining  in 

teaching  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  like  my  current  work  hours  4  3  2  1 

4.  The  location  of  my  current 

school(s)  is  convenient  for  me  4  3  2  1 

5.  Salary  policies  are  administered 

with  fairness  and  justice  4  3  2  1 

6.  Salaries  paid  in  this  school 
system  compare  favorably  with 
salaries  in  other  systems  I 

might  consider  teaching  in  4  3  2  1 

7 .  This  district  offers  a  reasonable 

benefits  package  4  3  2  1 
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35.  Please  indicate  the  extent  of  your  desire  to  remain  in: 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

No             Little  Moderate  Great 

Desire  to  Desire  to  De$ire  to  Desire  to 

Remain  Remain  Remain  Remain 

1.  Your  current  school  1  2  3  4 

2.  Your  current  teaching  field  1  2  3  4 

3.  The  Memphis  City  Schools  1  2  3  4 

4.  The  teaching  profession  1  2  3  4 

36.   Please  indicate  the  degree  to  wh  ;h  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
▼lews  about  your  teaching  field  (e.g.,  special  education). 

(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  choice 

of  teaching  field  4  3  2  1 

2.  I  would  transfer  to  another 
teaching  field  if  I  had  the 

opportunity  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  am  willing  to  put  forth 
considerable  effort  in  order  to 

be  successful  in  my  field  4  3  2  1 

4.  If  I  could  go  back  to  my  college  days 
and  start  over  again,  I  would 

again  choose  my  teaching  fiald  4  3  2  1 

5.  I  would  recommend  that  young 
people  pursue  careers  in  my 

teaching  field  4  3  2  1 

6.  I  would  accept  a  non  special 
education  teaching  position  if 

it  was  offered  to  me  4  3  2  1 

7.  I  am  committed  to  working  with 

students  with  disabilities  4  3  2  1 
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37.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
views. 


(Please  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Disagree  Disagree 

1.  I  would  become  a  teacher  if 

I  had  it  to  do  over  again  4  3  .2  

2.  I  would  move  to  a  nonteaching 
position  if  it  had  comparable 

income  and  benefits  4  3  2  

3.  I  am  proud  to  tell  others  I 
am  a  teacher  4  3  2...  

4.  Being  a  teacher  is  rewarding 
and  contributes  to  a 

satisfying  life  4  3  2  

5.  I  am  proud  to  tell  others  I 
am  partofMCS  4  3  2  

6.  Deciding  to  work  in  MCS  was  a 
definite  mistake  on  my  part  4  3  2  

7.  I  talk  up  MCS  to  my  friends  as 
a  great  district  to  work  in  4  3  2  

PART  D.  CAREER  PLANS  AND  INFLUENCES 

38.  Do  you  want  to  transfer  to  a  teaching  position  in  another  school  in  Memphis  City? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  41 

39.  Please  indicate  the  names  of  the  school  (s)  to  which  you  would  like  to  transfer: 


1st  choice^ 


2nd  choice. 
3rd  choice_ 


40.  Please  briefly  indicate  your  two  most  important  reasons  for  wanting  a  transfer. 

Reason  #1:   


Reason  #2: 


I  ® 
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41.   How  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  teaching? 


(Circle  one) 

1.  As  Ion?*  as  I  am  able 

2.  Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement 

3.  Will  probably  continue  unless  something  better  comes  along 

4.  Definitely  plan  to  leave  as  soon  as  I  can 

5.  Undecided 

42.  How  long  do  you  plan  to  remain  in  special  education  teaching? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  As  long  as  I  am  able 

2.  Until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement 

3.  Will  probably  continue  unless  something  better  comes  along 

4.  Definitely  plan  to  leave  as  soon  as  I  can 

5.  Undecided  at  this  time 

43.  Do  you  plan  to  be  in  your  current  position  in  3  years? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes  Skip  to  item  49 

2.  No 

44.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  primary  reason  that  you  plan  not  to  be  teaching  in  your 
current  position  in  3  years? 

(Circle  only  one,  the  primary  reason) 

1 .  Family  or  personal  move 

2.  Pregnancy  or  childrearing 

3.  Health  problems  (self  or  family) 

4.  To  retire 

5.  To  pursue  another  education-related  career 

6.  To  pursue  a  career  outside  of  education 

7.  For  an  even  better  teaching  assignment 

8.  For  better  salary  or  benefits 

9.  Dissatisfied  with  current  teaching  assignment 

10.  Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career 

11.  To  take  sabbatical  or  break  from  teaching 


If  you  had  a  "second"  or  "third**  important  reason  for  planning  to  leave,  select  each 
additional  reason  from  the  above  listing  and  record  the  corresponding  number  (1-12) 
below. 


12. 


Other  (Specify- 


Second  Important  Reason 


Third  Important  Reason 
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45.  Did  you  circle  reason  "9"  or  "10"  {dissatisfied  with  your  current  teaching  assignment  or 
teaching  as  a  career)  in  item  44  above  as  one  of  your  reasons  for  leaving? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  47 

46.  Listed  below  are  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  that  might  contribute  to  a  teacher's 
decision  to  leave  teaching*  What  are  your  primary  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave  your 
current  position? 

(Circle  only  those  that  are  important  to  your  plans  to  leave) 


1. 

Lack  of  opportunity  for  professional 

13. 

Lack  of  student  progress 

advancement 

14. 

Lack  of  sense  of  accomplishment 

2. 

Inadequate  support  from  central 

16. 

Demands  of  working  with  special 

administration 

education  students 

3. 

Inadequate  support  from  principal (s) 

16. 

Class  size/case  load  too  large 

4. 

Lack  of  adequate  support  staff  (e.g., 

17. 

Student  discipline  problems 

aides,  clerical  assistants) 

18. 

Problems  with  other  teachers 

5. 

Inadequate  facilities  or  classrooms 

19. 

Too  much  paperwork 

6. 

Unsafe  working  environment 

20. 

Too  many  non teaching  responsibilities 

7. 

Lack  of  influence  over  school/district 

21. 

Monotony/routine  of  job 

policies  and  practices 

22. 

Poor  salary  and  fringe  benefits 

8. 

Lack  of  control  over  classroom 

23. 

Lack  of  challenge/opportunities  for  growth 

decisions 

24. 

Lack  of  appreciation/respect 

9. 

Inappropriate  placement  of  students 

25. 

Problems  with  parents 

with  disabilities 

26. 

Stress  associated  with  teaching 

10. 

Inadequate  program  design  or 

27. 

Other  (Specify: 

curriculum 

11. 

Lack  of  professional  competence  of 

colleagues 

12. 

Poor  student  attendance  or 

motivation  to  learn 

From  the  areas  of  dissatisfaction  presented  in  item  46  above,  select  the  one  that  was 
most  important  to  your  decision  to  leave  teaching  and  record  the  corresponding 
number  (1-27)  below. 

 Number  of  most  important  area  of  dissatisfaction. 

47.   Do  you  plan  to  be  employed  full-time  outside  the  home  or  a  full-time  student  three 
years  from  now? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  50 
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48.  Indicate  what  you  plan  to  be  doing  in  three  yean. 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Teaching  special  education  in  another  school  district 

2.  Teaching  special  education  in  another  school  in  Memphis 

3.  Teaching  general  education  in  Memphis 

4.  Teaching  general  education  in  another  school  district 

5.  Employed  as  an  administrator  in  education 

6.  Employed  in  education,  but  in  a  nonteaching  job  (other  than  an  administrator) 

7 .  Employed  outside  of  education 

8.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  special  education 

9.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  education,  but  not  special  education 

10.  Pursuing  a  graduate  degree  full  time  in  non-education  field 

11.  Otherfplease  specify:^  ) 

Skip  to  item  SO  after  completing  item  48 

49.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  primary  reason  that  you  plan  to  stay  in  your  current 
position? 

(Circle  one) 

1 .  Income  and  benefits 

2.  School  administrative  support 

3.  Central  administrative  support 

4.  Colleague  support 

5.  Parent  support 

6.  School  location 

7.  Job  flexibility 

8.  Job  schedule  (hours,  vacations) 

9.  Opportunities  to  pursue  outside  interests 

10 .  Satisfaction  of  work  with  students 

1 1 .  Feel  competent/successful 

12.  Job  security 

13.  Opportunities  for  growth/challenge 

14.  Recognition  by  others 

16 .  Position  compatible  with  family  considerations/responsibilities 

16.  Limited  career  opportu"  'ties  outside  of  teaching 

17.  Otherfpfease  specify:  ,  

If  you  had  a  "second"  or  "third"  important  reason  for  planning  to  stay,  select  each 
additional  reason  from  the  above  listing  and  record  the  corresponding  number  (1-17) 
below. 

 Second  Important  Reason  Third  Important  Reason 
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50.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following  statements  reflects  your 
perceptions  about  your  non-teaching  opportunities. 

(Phase  circle  one  on  each  line) 

Tend  to        Tend  to 
Agree  Agree        Oita^ree  Disagree 

1.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
find  a  non-teaching  job  with 

comparable  salary  and  benefits  4  3  2  1 

2.  I  am  afraid  of  what  might  happen 
if  I  quit  teaching  without  having 

another  job  lined  up  4  3  2  1 

3.  I  have  too  much  at  stake  financially 

to  leave  teaching  4  3  2  1 

PARTE.  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

51.  What  is  your  current  marital  status? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Married  Continue  with  item  62 

2.  Widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  Skip  to  item  53 

3.  Never  inarried  Skip  to  item  63 

52.  Is  your  spouse  employed? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes  (Please  specify  occupation:   ) 

2.  No 

63.   Do  you  have  persons  (other  than  a  spouse)  who  are  dependent  on  you  for  more  tn an 
half  of  their  financial  support? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes  (If  yes,  how  many  persons?  ) 

2.  No  Skip  to  item  55 

54.  What  was  the  age  of  your  youngest  dependent  on  his/her  last  birthday?  (If  your  child  is 
less  than  one  year,  please  enter  "0".) 

 Age  of  youngest  dependent 
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55. 


Approximately  what  percentage  do  you  contribute  to  your  total  family  income? 


 percentage 

56.  Did  you  grow  up  in  the  Memphis  area? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

57.  Do  you  presently  hold  another  part-time  or  full-time  job  outside  of  Memphis  City 
Schools? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

68.  Do  you  expect  to  hold  a  paying  job  outside  of  Memphis  City  Schools  this  summer? 

(Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

59.  Which  category  represents  the  total  combined  pretax  income  of  ALL  FAMILY 

MEMBERS  in  your  household  during  1992?  This  includes  money  from  jobs,  business  or  farm 
income,  pensions,  dividends,  interest,  rent,  social  security  payments,  and  any  other  income  received 
from  family  members  in  your  household  who  are  14  years  of  age  or  older, 

(Circle  one) 


1. 

Lees  than  $10,000 

2. 

$10,000-14,999 

3. 

$15,000-19,999 

4. 

$20,000-24,999 

5. 

$26,000-29,999 

6. 

$30,000-34,999 

7. 

$36,000-39,999 

8. 

$40,000-49,999 

9. 

$50,000-59,999 

10. 

$60,000-74,999 

11. 

$75,000-99,999 

12. 

$100,000  or  more 
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PARTF.  GENERAL  COMMENTS 


60.   What  are  the  moat  pressing  problem*  you  face  as  a  teacher?  For  each  identified 
problem,  list  what  actions  you  believe  the  MCS  should  take  to  solve  it.  Please  be 
specific. 


Problem  #1: 


List  actions  needed  to  solve  problem  #1  above: 


Problem  #2: 


List  actions  needed  to  solve  problem  #2  above: 


Problem  #3:  . 

List  actions  needed  to  solve  problem  #3  above: 
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Inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  on  a  fulltime  basis  in  general  education  classes, 
with  appropriate  support,  is  being  proposed  by  many  groups  and  educational  leaders 
throughout  the  country. 

We  want  your  opinion  on  the  extent  to  which  students  with  disabilities  should  be 
included  in  general  education  classes  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools.  Please  indicate 
which  statement  best  describes  your  position  on  this  issue. 


(Circle  only  one) 

1.  We  should  serve  fewer  students  with  disabilities  in  general  education  settings  than  we  are 
now  serving  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools. 

2.  We  should  continue  to  serve  those  students  with  disabilities  that  we  are  presently  serving  in 
general  education  settings;  no  changes  need  to  be  made. 

3.  We  should  include  more  students  with  disabilities  in  general  education  settings  than  we  are 
now  serving,  however,  some  students  are  better  served  in  special  education  settings. 

4.  Almost  all  students  with  disabilities  could  be  included  in  general  education  settings  for  mosc 
of  the  school  day  given  appropriate  support. 

6.     I  do  not  have  an  opinion  on  the  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  in  general  education 
settings. 

Please  fee!  free  to  express  your  opinions  about  the  inclusion  of  students  with 
disabilities  in  general  education  settings  in  more  detail  below. 


62*   Please  feel  free  to  make  any  comments  below  regarding  your  teaching  career  in 
general,  as  well  as  your  teaching  experience  in  the  MCS. 


i 
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THANK  YOU  FOR  COMPLETING  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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